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The Ritual of the Church. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES C. GRAFTON, 


BISHOP OF FOND-DU-LAC. 


A LEADING CHURCHMAN OF THE EPISCOPAL COMMUNION 
ARGUES THAT RITUALISM IS BASED ON DIVINE SANCTION, 
ADAPTED TO HUMAN NEEDS, AND JUSTIFIED BY THE GOOD 
WORKS OF ITS SUPPORTERS. 


OD is a Ritualist. Nature is only square of their distances, the steilar 
God thinking out loud. He speaks bodies courtesy and bow to one another. 

in the truthful precision of mathe- Ile, Who is not only Beautiful but 
maties, as, according to the inverse Beauty Itself, can but jom in marriage 









































A FINE SPECIMEN OF AMERICAN CHURCH DECORATION—THE REREDOS OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
From a photograph by Sidman, New Vork—Copyright by the American Architect, Boston. 
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together the useful and the beautiful. 
The same laws which make for health 
and life paint the sky in its sunset col- 
ors and clothe the bending grain in 
ripples of light. 

As the All-Mighty, He loves to hide 
His power. Verily said the prophet: 
“Thou art a God that hidest Thyself.” 
The material universe is but a ralamen 
Domini. As Power hidden as Love, He 
makes Himself known. So all nature is 
but a symbol of Himself. If we could 
understand its inner meaning, the uni- 
verse would be seen to be an expression 
of the Christian creed. He Who is the 
Eternal and the Ancient of Days is yet 
also Eternal Youth; and so all nature is 
full of the song of an ever enduring life. 
“ Red in tooth and claw,” her pessimistic 
poetic interpreter may see no sign of 
love in the blood stains that rest upon 
her: but nature cries out: “ Only by pain 
and death do all things enter into higher 
life.” Truth, beauty, symbolism—these 
are the elements of ritualism, and so 
God is a Ritualist. 

li isa bad name, we must grant. And 
some of the holy orthodox may put us 
down as profane. For if any term has 
heen a handy brick to throw against any 
newcomer, it is that of * ritualism.” 


THE RITUALISTS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


* You see, sir, this dressing up of the 


ministers, and having candles, and 
marchings to and fro, and ceremonial, is 
entirely puerile and un-American.” 

“Ts it, dear friend? Then how do 
you account for the fact that so large a 
number of our best business men, law- 
yers, and statesmen belong to the lodge 
or chapter or commandery, and are 
Knight Templars, or Odd Fellows, or 
Knights of Pythias, or members of some 
other secret order where vestments and 
lights and ceremonial prevail?” 

The faet is that ritual is what keeps 
these orders alive, and is what Ameri- 
can men very much like. This objection 
may be labeled the hypocritical one. 
sut then comes the little voice of the 

man in the narrow-minded pulpit. 

brethren, dear brethren, be- 
ware Of ritualism! Whatever tempta- 
tions may assail vou in the midst of this 
naughty world, or by whatever blandish- 
ment the world with its theaters and 


lit 
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cards and saloons and tobacco may seek 
to seduce you, keep away from the little 
church around the corner, for there 
they practise this deadly ritualism. It 
is, | grieve to say, a retrogression into 
medievalism.” 

“Is it?” was the reply made by a 
member of the theatrical profession. 
“In its work among the poor, and in 
its devotion, it is thunderingly like prac- 
tical Christianity, and it looks more like 
an advance into the light.” 

Bishop Whipple, whose praise as a 
great Indian missionary is in all the 
churches, related that when in England 
he asked a bishop who was very far 
from being in agreement with the Ritu- 
alists how he permitted the ceremonial 
of these men. 

“Bishop Whipple.” he 
“those men are the only men 
to have found out that those 
ple in the slums where they 
them have souls to be saved.” 

It was the Ritualists who started this 
special work in England among the 
poor. Before the Salvation Army was in 
existence, men like Fathers Lowder and 
Mackonochie and others had begun this 
work. Since then other Ritualists, some 
in the garb of the Cowley Fathers, some 
as sisters of charity, have gone forth 
from England into every foreign mis- 
sion field. Persons among the highest 
ranks of society, both men and women, 
have given themselves up to this evan- 
gelizing work. Said Bishop Whipple: 

“When I went to England I was as 
much prejudiced against these men [the 
Ritualists] as any one of Puritan an- 
cestry and training could be, but their 
self-denying devotion in giving up 
wealth, social position, and life itself, 
with nothing to reward them in this 
world but sneers, rebuffs, and persecu- 
tions, led me to change my mind.” 

The argument against Ritualism 
which has had weight with some more 
thoughtful Christians has been that 
there seems to be so little of it in the 
Divine Master’s life. He is wrapped in 
such beautiful simplicity. He is one 
among men, and one of them. He needs 
no ornament of dress, no church sur- 
roundings, for the delivery of His mes- 
sage. He preaches from the hillside or 
the tossing boat, in the house as well as 


replied, 
that seem 
poor peo- 
live with 
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in the synagogue. Where do we find 
aught in His life of the pomp of cere- 
monial, the adornment of ritual, the 
priestly vestments, the use of lights and 
incense, and the glory which the church 
in these ages has gathered about her- 
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foundations. Ile did not declare explic- 
itly, even to the Apostles, the fullness of 
His Gospel. Just when leaving them He 
said: “| have many things to say unto 
vou, but ve cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when the Spirit of Truth shall 









































THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES C. GRAFTON, BISHOP OF FOND-DU-LAC. 


From a photograph by Rockwood, New Vork. 


self? We think the objection a fair and 
reasonable one, and one that should be 
met if possible. 
CHRIST’S SANCTION OF RITUAL. 
The work of our Lord’s ministry was 
a preparatory one. He was only laying 


come, He shall lead you in all truth.” 
They are to learn of the organizationf 
the church and its form of worl 
later. oad 

So as when God of old had delivered 
Israel from Egypt He took Moses up 
into the Mount, and showed him the 
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pattern of the heavenly worship, and it 
became the directory for the Jewish 
church, so, too,after Christ had prepared 
the way and His people had been led out 
of Judaism, God took St. John up into 
heaven and showed again the pattern of 
the heavenly worship. In this way 
Christ completed His teaching. This 
was the vision the church had ever be- 
fore her eyes, and when she was exempt 
from persecution, and able to act freely, 
she took it for her model. There upon 
the altar throne filled with living light, 
arched by the protecting rainbow of the 
Covenant, St. John saw the Lamb as It 
had been slain. He saw Christ as the 
high priest standing in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks, clothed with 
His shining priestly vestment, and girt 
about with a golden girdle. 

John saw the crowned elders of the 
heavenly hierarchy prostrate them- 
selves, and cast their crowns in mystic 
adoration amidst the harpings and 
hymnings of the white robed choirs, as 
they accompanied the divine liturgy 
with their halleluiah anthem. Such is 
the worship of heaven, where God is 
worshiped “in spirit and truth.” The 
Christian Church led by the Spirit 
sought to conform her worship to it, and 
so it became liturgical, choral, magnifi- 
eal, and ritualistic. 

It was not till the convulsion of the 
Reformation, and the advent of the 
Puritan, that for our people the-art of 
divine worship was lost. We need not 
cease to do justice to that movement or 
those noble men, while admitting that 
in that great convulsive struggle for 
what they deemed truth and freedom 
something of loss befell us. “* We buy,” 
said the great philosopher-statesman 
Burke, “ our blessings at a price.” 

But the resurrection power that is in- 
herent in Christianity brings on slowly 
hut surely its promised spring. Surely 
we may say, as we mark the revival in all 
religious bodies, “ the winter is over and 
gone, the singing of the birds has 
come.” No true principles can die. 
And so to-day, not within one Christian 
body only, but in all, we see the stir of 
this new life. 

The great principles of worship which 
God revealed in the old Testament, and 
which had their origin in His own na- 


ture, can never pass away. It was a 
worship, we know, liturgical, ceremonial, 
ritualistic, made glorious and _ beauti- 
ful with lights and incense and song. 
When the Divine Master came, He gave 
it His sanction by His own participation 
in it, and by no word or act did He 
command its repeal. 


HUMANITY’S NEED OF RITUAL. 

As religion is the response of man to 
God, and God is truth and beauty, re- 
ligion has again clothed herself in her 
shining garments and has tried to wor- 
ship God not only in holiness but in its 
beauty also. The dark and dour aspect 
of the Puritans’ religion is passing 
away. Christians are again learning 
how to make their places of worship 
glorious temples of praise. 

Our old Puritan forefathers built 
their meeting houses, and so did the 
early Methodists and Scottish Covenant- 
ers, with studied plainness. Steeples 
were forbidden. Organs were regarded 
with displeasure. Interior decoration 
was out of place, as savoring of vanity. 
The senses were not to be gratified, that 
the spirit might be the more free to 
worship God. 

But the Divine Goodness has given 
man a dual nature. We have bodies as 
well as souls. Both come from His hand 
who pronounced all good that He made, 
and we shall not worship less with the 
spirit in worshiping with the body also. 

Those who have not studied the condi- 
tion of the church in England have 
scarcely any idea of the condition into 
which the services and church buildings 
had sunk in the Georgian period. No 
better object lesson of the wonderful 
transformation can be found than in the 
restoration of the great Cathedral of 
St. Paul, in London, with its glorious 
mosaics and great altar, with its cross, 
its lights, and its magnificent reredos, 
whereon is displayed our Lord in His 
triumphant offering of Himself for us 
on Calvary’s Cross. 

Every part of a ritualistic service, as it 
is called, is full of meaning—the altar 
adornments, the vestments of the 
clergy, the positions during the service. 
Nothing is done for show. We cannot 
now enter into these details. 

One thoughtful inquiry we deem it 
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THE TWO HEADS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, THE LATE ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE OF CANTERBURY AND 
ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN OF YORK, IN THE ROBES THEY WORE AT THE CORONATION OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 


wise toanswer. Is there not danger that 
if we emphasize the outward too much, 
we may lose the inward? Is there not a 
danger that the soul may. be so occupied 
with the form of worship as to forget 
the Blessed Being to whom it is due? 
We think this objection well taken. 
There is this danger. There is danger 
in everything, for that matter; no 


Garden of Eden but has somewhere its 
serpent of temptation lurking beneath 
its flowers. But the answer that Glad- 
stone made is, we think, the right one. 
So long as the ritual does not come in 
between the soul and its Maker, detain it 
in itself, it is not harmful, but performs 
its true office in aiding the soul in its 
communion with God. 

















The Richest Americans. 





BY HARVEY SUTHERLAND. 


THE MULTIMILLIONAIRE, ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND 
REMARKABLE PRODUCTS OF MODERN SOCIETY—DID HE STEAL 
HIS MONEY, OR WAS IT EARNED BY VALUABLE SERVICE TO 


THE COMMUNITY? 


OMETIMES, out under the apple- 
tree, we used to let the loose- 
hacked book of fairy stories slide into 
our Jap while we looked away off 
yonder, day-dreaming that we, too, were 
princes and princesses. Happy beings! 
They always had everything nice, and 
no one ever told them: “ No, dear, we 
can't afford it.” 

It was a dream that never could come 
true, we knew right well. For in this 
prosaic land there are no kings or fairies, 
and in the countries where kings have 
not vet followed on the fairies’ depart- 
ing trail, it is of no use for any not of 
roval blood, be they never so studious 
or industrious or beautifully behaved, to 
hope to he princes or princesses. But to 


he richer far than any king, and to have 
power compared with which the rule of 
monarchs famed in history were petty as 
the empire of a cabbage-patch, is not so 
hopeless. Nay, if we may judge by the 
numbers of those who have attained, it 
is no trick at all. 

Industry and economy! ‘Take such in- 
terest in your work that your employer 
will notice you and always keep you on. 
Always put by a little money every pay- 
day. [’m—well! Vm afraid that’s not 
the recipe for making a modern pluto- 
crat. A million dollars is a terrifie sum 
to save. Adam was created pretty nearly 
six thousand vears ago, according to the 
accepted chronology. = Suppose — that 
from the very first he had saved three 




















GEORGE J. GOULD, RAILROAD MILLIONAIRE. 


Fron a photograph by Pach, New York. 





HENRY 0. HAVEMEYER, SUGAR MILLIONAIRE. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York 
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WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, OIL MILLIONAIRE. 


dollars and twenty-five cents out of his 
envelope every week, and had never let 
sickness in his increasing family, or any- 
thing whatsoever, prevent his depositing 
three dollars and a quarter in his stock- 
ing every Saturday, he would not yet 
have saved quite one million dollars. 

I suppose that a salary out of which 
one could save three dollars and twenty- 
five cents a week should be something 
like fifty dollars a month. That hap- 
pens to be the exact amount that John 
D. Rockefeller received when he started 
out in life for himself, as he proved by 
showing his little aceount-book to his 
sible class in the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church. Yet in less than a half century 
he has accumulated about two hundred 
times as much as Adam’s savings would 
have been from creation’s dawn till now. 

It ought to be said that even from the 
first Mr. Rockefeller put by more than 
three dollars and twenty-five cents a 
week. He says he saved a thousand dol- 
lars “in a year or two.” It must have 
heen the longer period, for out of an an- 
nual income of six hundred dollars no 
one could save more than six hundred. 

The¥ say his salary now amounts to 


some one million five hundred thousand 
dollars a year. Statistics will show that 
an income expressed by these figures less 
the last three ciphers is considerably 
above the average. It is hard to see how 
any one can be a thousand times taller 
or stronger or smarter than the average 
man. No doubt it calls for rare discre- 
tion to direct the affairs of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, but those who have 
had experience with much smaller busi- 
nesses will bear me out in the statement 
that it sometimes needs able manage- 
ment to keep the sheriff from the door, 


HOW MILLIONAIRES ARE MADE. 

The sudden appearance of large num- 
bers of men like Mr. Rockefeller, rich 
as nobody ever has been before, is a 
problem that challenges attention. A 
short and easy solution, and hence a 
popular one, is this: 

A man gets money only in three ways. 
He earns it, it is a gift to him, or he 
steals it. ‘With the average pay envelope 
in their minds, people tell us that no- 
body ean possibly earn a million dol- 
lars. Certainly it was not a free gift. 
The inference is easy—these multimil- 
lionaires stole their money. 
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Misfortune seems to dog the footsteps 
of these succinct and simple explana- 
tions, they are so seldom correct. But 
its error is not the worst of this particu- 
lar one. Sowing the wind of misinfor- 
mation in the field of an angry people 
may result in reaping such a whirlwind 
as may God forbid that we or ours may 
witness. We 
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the temper of the American people to- 
wards the immensely rich? It is dis- 
puted that Mr. Vanderbilt said those 
words, but it is not disputed that we 
showed that we barely tolerate the stu- 
pendously rich, and that we think them 
dangerous people. Doubt it not, they 
know how we feel towards them, and 

their endeavors 





envy the stu- 


to placate us by 








pendously rich, 
and our envy 
is, as ever, asso- 
ciated with 
hatred, malice, 
and all unchar- 
itableness. 
Their domestic 
infelicities we 
gloat upon; we 
pass our hands 
over our thick 
loeks, and 
we chuckle to 
think that, with 
all his millions, 
John D. Rocke- 
feller is as bald 
as a hard-boiled 
egg; we feel, in 
a way, that it 
serves him 
right. Even 








large gifts for 
the public bene- 
fit seem, in a 
way, pathetic. 
Fortunately, 
our sober com- 
mon sense so 
rules us that 
but one Nor- 
cross has tried 
to dynamite a 


Russell Sage, 
and but one 
Serkman has 


tried to stab an 
H. C. Frick. 
After all, so- 
ciety is not 
such a fool as 
it looks to its 
destructive erit- 
ics—whom we 
eall anarchists, 




















the best-belov- 





communists, so- 





ed of them all, 
Andrew Car- 
negie, “the 
Star-Spangled Scotsman,” as he has been 
called—and whom | judge, from one in- 
terview, to be a truly good-hearted man 
—tells how, when he said to Captain W. 
R. Jones: “Um glad ('m going away 
from the iron business,” Captain Jones 
replied: “So is everybody else about 
here.” We feel that there’s many a true 
word spoken in jest. 


William Waldorf Astor, certainly a- 


well-bred person, found the disfavor of 
his countrymen so galling, so intoler- 
able, and so unjust, that he renounced 
his citizenship. No man of his high 
character ean do that without the keen- 
est suffering. Who that remembers the 
wild storm of popular indignation that 
burst forth when it was reported that 
the late William H. Vanderbilt had said: 
“The public be damned!” can doubt 


HENRY M. FLAGLER, 


From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 





cialists, nihil- 
ists, and the 
like, but who 
are essentially economie sentimentalists. 
Not for long does society reward those 
who rendef it no service. Perhaps there 
is a realistic explanation of how so many 
mnen came to be so very rich, an explana- 
tion not quite so simple as the one above, 
but not so complex that we cannot 
understand it. 

Something we know of these men’s 
start in life. Undoubtedly they have 
had a good deal of what we like to eall 
luck. For instance, in his poorer days, 
W. A. Clark bought a gold mine and was 
swindled. There was not gold enough 
in it to pay for taking out. He took the 
thing hard; he would not talk about it, 
and the man who accidentally discov- 
ered that it was a copper mine of fabu- 
ious richness had all he could do to get 
Clark to listen to him. That surely was 


OIL MILLIONAIRE, 
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luck, and practically the money made 
out of that mine was a gift to Senator 
Clark, 

Undoubtedly, too, in their earlier 
career many multimillionaires — held 
strongly to the doctrine of the trustee- 
ship of wealth—that is, that men do not 


ago, will not keep coming in upon them 
like a golden deluge now. Perhaps we 
have not exhausted all the possibilities 
of their earning it. A man may not be 
a thousand times taller or stronger or 
smarter than the average, but wages 
are paid out of things produced, and it 












































RUSSELL SAGE, MILLIONAIRE MONEY-LENDER. 
From a copyrighted photegraph by Rockwood, New York. 


really own property, but administer it 
for the benefit of the race. So, when 
they saw somebody else possessing a 
good thing and not knowing what to do 
with it, they deposed him from the 
irusteeship and put in the best man they 
knew of. Who that would be it is un- 
necessary to specify. If 1 do not give in- 
stances, it is not through any scarcity 
of them. Moreover, those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. 
A too rigid enforcement of book honesty 
might result in our moving off the real 
estate on which the United States is 
situated and ceding it back to the In- 
dians whom we dispossessed. 

None of these rich men has a shining 
hoard of gold, like the miser in * The 
Chimes of Normandy.” It comes fresh 
and fresh to them. What they gained 
by Jueck—and otherwise—forty vears 





J. PIERPONT MORGAN, MILLIONAIRE FINANCIER. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Pach, New York 


stands to reason that some men can pro- 
duce a thousand times more than some 
other men. We all know of workmen 
Whose best intentions result in loss and 
not in gain to their cmplovers, 

THE USE OF MULTIMILLIONAIRES. 

If it is wages that these rich men get, 
what do they work at? Generally at 
servants’ work for infinitesimal pay. 
They run pawnshops ata fraction of the 
lawful interest. What is a bank. but a 
glorified pawnshop that charges six per 
cent a vear instead of two per cent a 
month? They do hauling for us, and 
take us riding on their railroads, charg- 
ing us per mile what would not keep a 
horse in shoe-iron. They run errands 
and deliver messages with surprising 
quickness and accuracy and cheapness. 
They peddle kerosene to people too poor 
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to burn gas; they 
bake sugar, they 
roll iron. They do 
all sorts of hard 
work, and their 
constant aim is to 
reduce the profit- 
able selling price 
so that everybody 
can buy. 

Even when they 
seem to be least 
productively em- 
ployed, when they 
are gambling in 
Wall Street, they 
are really doing us 
a service that we 
could not procure 
in any other way 
at a million times 
thecost—at least, I 
do not see how we 
could. Let us say 
that you and the 


whole commercial world want to know 
what will be the price of wheat three 
months hence. The information may be 
of prime importance in the conduct of 
our business. What an army of high- 
salaried agents all over the world one 
would need to keep one constantly ad- 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR, MILLIONAIRE LAND-OWNER. 


From a photograph by Gessford, New Vork. 
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vised of thestate of 
the wheat crop, the 
amount in-stock, 
and other factors 
that affect the 
market! Even if 
they made no mis- 
takes, what would 
insure us against 
an unforeseen Gas- 
ualty that would 
falsify their proph- 
ecies’? But in the 
wheat-pit a man 
says that wheat 
three months 
henee will sell at 
ninety-six cents 
and three quarters 
per bushel. 

Tr will not 
says another. “It 
will be ninety-six 
and a half.” 

“T bet you!” 


~* Well, all right, I bet you!” 

They all bet what the price will be. 
The upshot is that the world finds out to 
the eighth part of a cent what a bushel 
of wheat will sell at three months hence. 
If you want to know, you buy an eve- 
ning paper and find out, besides getting 


























ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


RAILROAD MILLIONAIRE. 





From a photograph by Alman, New Vork. 


WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, RAILROAD MILLIONAIRE, 
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a lot of interesting reading. It costs you 
one cent. That it costs a speculator a 
million for guessing wrong is his affair, 
not yours. He undertook at his own risk 
to supply the needed information. He 
failed, and was 
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change; he had to get his meals at a 
railroad eating-house, and a night ride 
was a thing of horror. It must have 
occurred to thousands that it would be 
a good thing to fuse all these railroads 

into one, but they 





fined heavily. If 


dismissed the idea 








he had sueceed- 
ed, he would have 
been rewarded at 
a rate exactly 
proportioned — to 
the service he 
performed in 
insuring — that 
wheat will sell for 
so much and no 
more or less. 

It is gambling 
in the necessities 
of life, no doubt. 
sut so life) insur- 
ance is gambling 
in life itself: and 
if getting out a 
policy on 
life for the bene- 
fit of one’s family 
be not a virtuous 
act.1 do not know 
what Is. 


one’s 








as impracticable. 

Some thirty 
vears ago the 
price of kerosene 
was extremely 
fluctuating, a con- 
dition as irrita- 
ting to the public 
as having to 
change cars. The 
producers of the 
oi] could think of 
only one way to 
help matters, and 
that was to stop 
marketing oil 
when it fell below 
a certain price. 
John D. Rocke- 
feller and Henry 
M. Flagler suc- 














ceeded—the 
results read 
better than the 














Until quite re- 
cently these ser- 
were done 
somewhat alter 
the fashion of the eampaign before San- 
tiago, which was what is called a“ cap- 
fains’ fight.” But the sudden — and 
enormous increase in the production of 
wealth has brought about such a situa- 
tion in the commercial world as the mili- 
tary situation in Cuba would have been 
had a foe more nearly our match con- 
fronted us. We would have paid any 
sum to the man that could organize vic- 
torv: we will pay any sum to the man 
that will organize victory in the commer- 
cial world. It is cheap at any price. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


Vices 


THE POWER OF ORGANIZATION, 

Sixty vears ago last January it became 
possible for a man to go all the way from 
New York to Buffalo by rail. He had to 
change cars ten times: he had to get out 
and wait for hours for another train; 
he had to worry about connections; he 
had to bother with his haggage at every 


From a copyrighted photograph by Reckwood, New York. 


methods by which 
they were achiey- 
ed—in_ establish- 
ing a uniformly 
low rate, which at the same time was 
highly profitable to them. To-day we 
luy kerosene that is very much safer 
than what our fathers burned at a price 
very'much less than they paid—except, 
of course, when there is a coal famine, 
and we have to keep the oil stove going 
or freeze, 

It was decided that in spite of the pop- 
ular theory that competition is the lite 
of trade, it was really the death of 
ninety-seven per cent of all the firms 
that go into trade. It was decided that 
it was a needless waste of money and 
energy. Arrangements were made with 
the railroads that gave an advantage in 
lreight rates to large and steady ship- 
pers, on the well-known cigar-store prin- 
ciple of “ five cents apiece, or six for a 
quarter.” This gained, if any refiner 
prized his independence, and believed in 
competition, it was arranged that he 
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should have his fill of it, and more. The 
Standard Oil people made the selling 
price so low that to continue the fight 
meant his bankruptcy. No dealer could 
handle independent oil and theirs. 

Thus they used moral suasion to 
gather all the easily broken sticks of the 
fable into one unbreakable bundle. — It 
is said, | know not how truly, that they 
used the other kind of suasion, too. 
During our war with Spain, so badly did 
we want victory that we praised con- 
duet which in any civilized country is 
instantly punished as criminal—I mean 
assault with a deadly weapon with in- 
tent to kill. To have an omelet one must 
break eggs, and society needed that 
omelet. 

The railroads, at the same time, were 
adding tributary to tributary. If the 
Vanderbilts and the Goulds are rich, it 
is because we are grateful to them for 
not having to change cars so often. The 
day may be near at hand when all these 
railway kingdoms will come into one 
empire, 

The Standard Oil Company found it 
saved money and trouble if it did its own 
coopering and tank building, a long 
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HENRY C. FRICK, COKE AND STEEL MILLIONAIRE. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Dabbs, Pittsburg. 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB, STEEL MILLIONAIRE. 


From a photograph. 


step in unification of the industry. If 
Marshall Field is now the richest mer- 
chant prince, he of whom his first em- 
plover said: * Mr. Field, your boy Marsh 
is a well-meaning boy, but he will never 
learn to keep store ina thousand. years,” 
it is because all over the world he is a 
weaver of his own stulTs. 

The same thing drove Andrew Car- 
negie and Henry Clay Frick together. 
Mr. Frick was in the coke business, and 
sought to contro] its output. He and 
his had just decided upon a price of a 
dollar and eighty cents per ton. A mes- 
senger from “Andrew Carnegie entered, 
As an iron manufacturer, Mr. Carnegie 
had more than an academic interest in 
the price of coke. 

“What are you doing here?” de- 
manded Mr. Frick. “ Don’t you know 
that this is a private meeting?’ 

“Oh, all right,” said the messenger, 
“but Andy says it will be a dollar and 
a half a ton:” and so it was. 

The Sugar Trust paid John E. Par- 
sons the biggest known legal fee for 
planning its organization—four  hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The New York 


courts condemned it. Tt was a dam 
across the Mississippi, and the Sugar 
Trust did as the Mississippi would do— 
around, 


it went It dissolved and re- 
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WILLIAM A. CLARK, COPPER MILLIONAIRE. 


From a photograph by Gessford, New York. 
organized with a New Jersey charter 
and the name of the American Sugar 
Refineries Company. 

* Ts there any difference except in the 
lame?” was asked of Henry O. Have- 
mever, 

* Well. from being illegal. as we were, 
we became legal, as we are. Isn't that 
difference enough? ~ 

Nearly all the very rich men whose 
pictures ilustrate this article suggest 
io us the organization of industries with 
the intent to save money while doing 
more business. While the control of 
these industries tends to pass into fewer 
and fewer hands, more people have a 
stake in them than ever before, 


TWO EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULE. 


I said “nearly all,” for Russell Sage 
and John Jacob Astor are among these 
rich men, but hardly of them. The oc- 
togenarian Russell Sage is a survival 
from the early half of the last century. 
He is essentially a Darid IHMarum, a 
shrewd old man with more ready money 
to lend than anybody else. His thrifti- 
ness is out of keeping with the large 
expenditures of the age. Ile deposits a 
fenr-cent check—chuekles over it, but 


MARSHALL FIELD, MILLIONAIRE MERCHANT. 


From a photograph by Steffens, Chicago. 


deposits it. Four cents and four million 
dollars, both are alike; both are money 
to be put away. 

John Jacob Astor is an Astor, and is 
poles apart from the others. The Astors 
have no pawn-shops; they run no er- 
rands; they do no hauling or stage-dri- 
ving: they peddle no oil, or dry-goods, 
or sugar; they do not even find out for 
us what wheat will cost three months 
hence. Those who do these things suc- 
ceed because they make our wages go 
farther than they used to. Every com- 
petitor forced into alliance means so 
much less cost for the finished product ; 
and if we do not benefit by all the re- 
duction in cost, we benefit by some part 
of it. But the Astors buy land and they 
keep it. Ido not think they even prom- 
ise to make rents cheaper. If they do 
not get the price they think they ought 
to from a piece of property, they let it 
lie idle rather than seale the rent. Or 
they let you pull the house down and 
build on a twenty-one year lease. You 
are expected to fetch to the office of 
their estate all that persons of your sta- 
tion can spare from their income for the 
privilege of standing on a patch of 
ground without interruption. At the 
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JAMES R. KEENE, MILLIONAIRE SPECULATOR. 





From a photograph by Alman, New York. 


end of twenty-one vears the Astor estate 
has all that ground-rent and the house 
you have built. 

The shirt-sleeves at the initial end of 
the Astor line are now four generations 
hack. The terminal shirt-sleeves are 
not in sight. It behooves a Gould or 
Vanderbilt to have all his wits. An 
Astor needs but to sit tight and receive 
his rents, 


THE HAND OF DESTINY. 


I know an old man who would rather 
argue than eat. When all else fails to 
rouse the evening idlers around the 
grocery stove, he has but to say: “* Yes, 
sir, | believe in trusts; I think they are 
a good thing for the country,” and the 
battle is on. People do not like com- 
hinations, whether of capitalists or of 
workingmen. He that would speak of 
them must choose his words neatly. A 
certain sturdy independence in us re- 
sents as un-American the threat: * Un- 
less you join us, we will not allow you to 
do business.” To resist is to show the 
spirit of 1776. 

Yet not alone the spirit of 1776, but 
the spirit of 1787 and of 1861 made 
this country what it is; the spirit of 1787 





JOHN W. GATES, MILLIONAIRE SPECULATOR, 
Fron a photograph by Falk, New Vork. 


that put an end to rivalry among the 
colonies—abolished competition, if you 
please; the spirit of 1861 that forever 
forbade independent existence to any 
party to the combination. It cost blood 
and treasure unaccountable: but it was 
worth it. We all see that now. We all 
see that it was the purpose of the age. 
We see it was—speak it reverently—the 
will of God. 

You say: “ Yes, but 

I have been saving: “ Yes, but 
to the very same thoughts. Who shall 
say that it is less the purpose of the age 
to unify industries than to unify na- 
tions? If itis His hand “ that has made 
and preserved us a nation,” perhaps it is 
His hand that works so marvelously in 
this great economic movement. It were 
little short of atheism to doubt that 
things will all come out right. Or. if 
you cannot believe in Providence, be- 
lieve at least in the American people and 
its ability to solve any problem it shall 
meet. Weare as it were the modern sons 
of Zebedee. 

* Are ve able to drink of this cup?” 

Ignorant of the future as those two 
Galilean youths, with them we answer: 

* We are able.” 
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HERROLD LOOKED UP 


AND SAW 


A WHITE, 


EAGER FACE 


[See Page 24.] 


SHINING DOWN UPON HIM. 
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Young Herrold’s Good Angel. 


THE FAILURE FROM THE EAST, AND THE STAR THAT FOLLOWED HIM IN THE WEST. 


BY ANNE 


I. 
UEEN CITY, on the edge of the 


plains, was filling for its annual 
celebration. Through the wide roads to- 
wards its outskirts cowboys loped, 
centaur-like, upon their ‘broncos, and 
stolid, powerful Indians jolted along 
incongruously on their little ponies. 
“Cow-girls,” too, imported for the 
“ladies’ contests,” flashed by, swift- 
darting visions in flapping sombreros, 
flying veils, and streaming skirts. 

The few streets near the railroad, dig- 
nified in advertising parlance as “the 
business center of the town,” were 
thronged. Bunting blew from every, 
window, every wagon. Fakirs, suddenly 
arising out of nowhere, chanted their 
wares at every corner. The maimed, 
the halt, and the blind, whose harvests 
were gathered in such good-natured 
fields as these, made their appearance; 
florid committeemen, with yards of gilt- 
lettered ribbon fluttering from their 
chests, hurried hither and thither. The 
town girls, rosy and merry, hurried 
busily about on hospitable errands. In 
Queen City there was no pretense of 
ignorance on the part of all the citizens 
when a public festival occurred, as is 
the case in more pretentious communi- 
ties. 

Young Herrold had safely convoyed 
all the horses and the men from the One 
Star Ranch to the quarters assigned 
them at the fair grounds. Now he was 
making the rounds of the town, loiter- 
ing in the neighborhood of the station. 
Not for three years before had the bit- 
ter tang of locomotive smoke stung his 
palate, or its choking, stimulating smell 
assailed his nostrils. He breathed it 
deeply, as a released prisoner might fill 
his cramped lungs with the outer air 
after the stifling prison stench. 

Three years before, undone finan- 
cially both in fact and in prospect, under 
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a cloud socially, and with an airily con- 
structed romance shattered about him, 
Herrold had been content enough to 
take the advice of his uncle and the 
offer of one of his friends, and to disap- 
pear for a while. He had come West to 
“live it down,” after the episode which 
had wrecked his career in the East. The 
One Star Ranch, owned by a cattle com- 
pany of which his friend’s father was 
the chief, was his asylum. Thither he 
had departed in the state of sodden 
recklessness which thinks itself hope- 
lessly indifferent to the future. Yet 
there was an undercurrent of anticipa- 
tion. To the boy the West spelled for- 
tune and adventure. 

Fortune had advanced with no hur- 
ried stride. Indeed, he could not see 
that’ she had approached at all, the 
changes in his position about the ranch 
had appeared so insignificant. He had 
been ranger, inspecting the boundaries 
of the illimitable miles which the One 
Star had preémpted. He had been cow- 
boy, learning to swing a lariat, herding, 
branding at round-ups. He had been 
assistant foreman, and now, with the - 
foreman suddenly disabled by illness, 
he was marshaling the men and animals 
of the concern at the great festival 
where for years the One Star had heen 
wont to win great renown and goodly 
prizes. But all this was not the fortune 
of his dreams. 

Adventure he did not lack, however. 
The work itself was adventure to him. 
The wilderness, the wide sweep of the 
plains, the towering of the mountains, 
the crystalline brilliancy of the great 
shell curved overhead—these things 
never tired his eyes. The life in the 
saddle, the roadside camp, and the big 
barracks which were the One Star head- 
quarters—this was sport and thrill. He 
had eaten the flesh of creatures which 
he himself had killed, he had broken 
stubborn horses, and he had learned to 
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throw the lariat with swift, supple wrist 
and unerring eye. The career that gave 
him these triumphs, these vigorous de- 
lights, was not likely soon to pall upon 
a youth as ardent, active, and unwearied 
as he. 

Yet here he stood at the railroad sta- 
tion, sniffing the acrid fumes, his eyes, 
dark with sudden discontent, following 
the narrowing tracks eastward. The in- 
sane longing for elbowing crowds and 
thronged streets, for clangor of traffic 
and gleam and glitter of equipage, came 
over him. He thought of the Park, 
green with a verdure that these thirsty 
wastes never knew. He thought of the 
sea—the great combers rolling in, 
translucent green and white. To plunge 
through one again! He felt the silver 
shock, the tingle, the red rush of blood 
through his body, the even stroke of his 
muscles breasting the water. He came 
in; crowds moved along the beach— 
well-dressed, agreeable crowds; the 
women’s dresses fluttered with inde- 
scribable allurement; music sounded; 
upon broad piazzas deft servitors spread 
feasts. 

And here he, heir by the desire in his 
veins to all of this, here he stood at the 
edge of a crude settlement in the 
parched wilderness and tortured himself 
with visions of his birthright! It seemed 
to him, for that second of longing, that 
he would be content to walk, shabby and 
unnoticed, through the streets he had 
once trod proud and elate by the side of 
Margaret Williams, if only he might 
again be part, even an unconsidered 
atom, of it all. 

At the thought of Peggy Williams—it 
was only in the newspapers and the so- 
cial register that she was Margaret— 
he shut his teeth as he had done at 
every thought of her for three years. 
But to-day, nearer to her because of 
the glittering steels that led to her, the 
vision was more insistent. Back there 
in the brown, rugged wilderness he had 
forgotten much. Here, with the little 
make-believe city to recall what a city 
was, he remembered. 

He remembered when he had first 
been presented to Mrs. Horatio Will- 
iams by a misguided nephew of that 
lady. The youth had felt rather de- 
lighted to introduce his classmate, Cap- 
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tain Herrold, wearing fresh bays from 
the Cuban campaign, to his aunt, and 
Mrs. Williams had received him with a 
sort of absent-minded kindness and a 
habitual hospitality. Afterwards she 
had blamed herself for her graciousness. 
It was unsafe, she said, to be amiable to 
any one whose credentials were not in 
the six ciphered set of figures; the vir- 
tue of poverty was so very insecure! 
But at the moment she had not had her 
handy book of social maxims for new 
millionaires’ wives at hand, and she had 
been hospitable. Her daughter, Peggy, 
had been more than hospitable. Hospi- 
tality is the hearth fire, cheering and 
warming to those who enter; but Peggy 
was the shining lure that draws. 

That young Herrold had lost his 
heart to Peggy with all the impetuosity 
that may be put into a first passion 
would have been no surprise to any one 
who knew him, had his emotions been 
published to the world. No one, even 
those who loved him, had ever denied 
that Robert was a good deal of a fool. 
It would have been vain in the face of 
Robert’s behavior. It was the one sub- 
ject upon which his relatives were in 
perfect accord. It was folly on his part, 
they protested, to go to college when 
the only available opening in life for 
him lay in his bachelor uncle Elijah’s 
commission business. It was criminal 
folly for him, once there, to waste his 
time on Renaissance history and poetry. 
What would these avail in distinguish- 
ing between pure clover butter and that 
whose source was the common pasture? 

Out of college, and safely in Uncle 
Elijah’s employ, and the line of -suc- 
cession to the largest dairy commission 
business in the city, it had been simple 
insanity for him to enlist for the Span= 
ish war. Then, having miraculously es- 
caped fever and starvation, as well as 
the neater, more expeditious bullet, and 
having been most undeservedly reeeiyed 
again into the establishment while wor- 
thier ones than he stood expectant with- 
out, who but a fool, a criminal, a mad- 
man, would have ruined everything by 
showing himself a common gambler— 
and an unsuccessful? Thus the rela- 
tives. 

Looking eastward along the tracks, 
with the noisy frontier settlement loud 
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w..h holiday braying behind him, young 
Herrold was reflecting upon the past of 
which his friends took so dark a view. 
He recalled that in their swin- ing walk 
down the avenue that bygone afternoon, 
matters had almost reached a crisis be- 
tween him and Peggy Williams. He re- 
called the gladness, the glow, of the 
elaborately planned accidental "meeting 
in front of St. Barnabas’ diet kitchen; 
the flushed face with which she had dis- 
missed the carriage, that she might walk 
with him; the bubbling laughter over 
nothing; the shining, challenging 
glances, the rapturous excitement. 

“To-night,” he had said, “I shall 
throw a great die. Think of me, think 
with me, will you? If you will, I shall 
win, I feel that I shall win. I have 
always known when success was pre- 
destined. And if you will only think of 
me, I shall win—El Dorado, and a 
chance at—Heaven! Will you think of 
me at—where did you say you were go- 
ing to-night? ” 

“Every second,” she had promised 
from half laughing, wholly adorable lips 
and eyes. “TI shall fill a bumper of 
Apollinaris—they tell me other things 
are fatal to the complexion—and I shall 
drain it to your mysterious venture. I 
shall be your mascot; or should one be 
present in person for “that?” 

“Call yours self my good angel,” he 
had answered, “ and then your influence 
will suffice.” 

“You may call me anything you 
like,” she had laughed, daring and 
coquetry and shaking tenderness all in 
her voice—was there inockery, too? 

Then, with more laughter, she had 
fled up the marble steps of the old-fash- 
ioned house on the square, and he had 
turned away to make his fortune. 

Herrold had his _ superstitions. 
Throughout the war he had felt it his 
destiny to do reckless things and to es- 
cape scatheless ;and it had been so. That 
night he had felt that he was to double his 
poor little patrimony—the five thousand 
dollars which had been Mrs. Herrold’s 
rock of self-respect when her brother 
Elijah’s advice had smacked too strongly 
of command, or his allowance been taint- 
ed too noisomely of charity. With ten 
thousand he was to be admitted to mem- 
bership in a mining company then form- 





ing, which was to enrich all those con- 
nected with it beyond belief; and thus 
he was at once to escape the loathed 
commission business and to render him- 
self less ridiculous as a suitor for Peggy 
Williams, prospective inheritor of rail- 
road lines and copper mines. 

He had a great belief in his star, He 
had always had what he wanted. ‘That 
the oracle which so confidently told him 
the way to fortune was a false one was a 
speculation which he declined to enter- 
tain. He had acted so long upon im- 
pulse that he really believed it to be in- 
spiration. 

That night the famous Greenfield’s, 
grown fatally secure by long immunity 
from attack, was as vulgarly raided as 
any miserable gaming hole in the city. 
The raiders, however, did not come in 
time to save young Herrold. With his 
fair hair damp upon his forehead, his 
lips white, his eyes full of unbelieving 
resentment, he was about to stake his 
last two hundred dollars on the turn of 
the wheel when the sudden crash and 
darkness had come. 

It had been a spectacular affair. The 
raiders had been accompanied by news- 
paper reporters and artists, and one of 
them had thought young Herrold a par- 
ticularly attractive figure for a sketch 
—the tall, broad-shouldered, defiant, 
desperate boy with the close-cropped, 
glittering hair. There were enough 
well-connected men in the captured 
party to make the newspaper reports 
spicy to the last degree. Herrold shud- 
dered now, in the blaze of the Western 
sun, recalling the next morning’s papers. 

With an irritated shrug of shoulders 
grown yet broader since that night, he 
tried to shake off the memories. He was 
done now with all that life, with all 
those people. Let him forget them 
utterly, as they had forgotten him. Let 
him take what was set before him here 
—eat, drink, and be reasonably merry. 
Tfe turned his eves from the lure of the 
glittering track and strode into the 
depot. 

In Queen City the homeless regale 
themselves at a Chinese restaurant, or 
at the rather imposing station whence 
several lines radiate ipto the farther 
West. Herrold, having tried the 
Chinese food, determined now to test 
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that of the railroad. He lounged over 
to the counter, behind which a half 
dozen girls moved busily, slopping pale 
coffee from thick cups, cutting pie with 
unnecessary vigor, almost with anger, 
and exchanging jests with their cus- 
tomers. 

“Down for the show?” asked the 
black-eyed girl who handed him a plate 
of beans. 

“ Yes,” he nodded. 

“ Goin’ to any of the dances? ” 

“ Are there dances? ” 

“ Say, you are a jay, sure! Of course 
there are dances—fancy dress an’ full 
dress. Both nights, after the sports.” 

“That must be very enlivening,” re- 
marked Robert. “I suppose you are 
going?” 

“Td go quick enough if I was asked,” 
replied the young lady. 

She threw him an upward glance 
from her black eyes as she spoke, but 
the glance was more shrewd than co- 
quettish. Robert smiled indulgently 
upon her—a pretty little vulgarian with 
something rather womanly softening the 
railroad-eating-house brazenness of her 
manner. 

“Ts that a hint? ” he asked. 

“ Maybe you think it’s a kick,” she re- 
torted elegantly. 

She stopped her work and stood be- 
fore him, leaning on the counter, her 
chin in her hands. There was some- 
thing stimulating about her to Robert’s 
mind. She swept away Eastern mem- 
ories. 

“T’ll call for you at eight, then,” he 
said. “ But we'll just make the rounds 
and look on. No fancy or full dress for 
me.” 

“ Say, do you mean it?” 

“ Sure,” drawled Herrold in her own 
language. 

“ You ain’t stringin’ me? ” 

“ Not on your life,” Herrold assured 
her heartily. 

Her face beamed with pleasure. 

“ All right, it’s a go,” she cried, and 
with a laugh and a nod he left her. 


i 


Tt was a busy afternoon. The great 
encircled section of the prairies where 
the contests were held was enveloped in 


dust. The stands were packed with 
spectators. The open theater was alive 
with cowboys; constantly from the cor- 
rals the horses of various classes were 
driven out; wild steers were prodded 
into the open to be thrown, lassoed, and 
subjugated; the band played noisily; 
the judges bellowed the awards through 
the official megaphone. In all the 
events the One Stars were entered; they 
raced all sorts of horses, they tried all 
sorts of feats, and everywhere they were 
directed by a tall youth whose boyish 
face was proudly masterful beneath his 
big sombrero and whose voice carried 
pleased command, 

Through the clouds of dust the sun- 
set burned an unobstructed fire across 
the plains when the crowds began ma- 
king their way back to the town, by 
train and barge and wagon and horse. 
Herrold stretched his arms above his 
head when he reached the One Star’s 
section of the enclosure, at one side of 
the great open theater. 

“Lord, but I’m done!” he said. 
“ Why did I tell that little red and black 
piece back there that I’d take her to 
the balls? I’ve a notion to give her the 
slip.” 

But the memory of the half childish 
eagerness that had redeemed her bold- 
ness tingled through him again. He 
would go, he would take what the gods 
provided. If a pretty bit of black and 
red would help him to forgetfulness of a 
proud piece of white and gold, too long 
remembered, let him not scorn it! At 
least she was a woman, young, pretty 
after her fashion, and friendly after her 
fashion. It was long since so much had 
been vouchsafed him. 

When he arrived at the railroad res- 
taurant she was waiting in a high state 
of excitement. Her curls were caught 
back by an orange fillet; an orange rib- 
bon encircled her neck, and orange 
streamers blew from her shoulders. 

“ Whee! ” ejaculated Robert. 
“Yow ’re a dazzler, sure! ” 

“Orange is Queen’s color,” she an- 
swered. 

“So I’ve inferred from the buntings. 
Well, how soon will you be ready to 
come along? ” 

“In a few minutes. I’d have been 
ready long ago, but there’s a special 
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laid up here, and we have to feed some 
of the hands.” 

“ What’s wrong? ” 

“Nothing here. It’s a U. P. special, 
bound for Alaska and all that—private 
party out to see the West.” She mim- 
icked an Eastern accent. “ They had a 
wire here that the Tuscarora bridge was 
dynamited yesterday by train-robbers. 
They'll have to go around by Occidenta. 
But they found out we was having our 
annual Wild-West-on-the-Spot show, 
and they laid up for a couple of days to 
see it.” 

As she spoke she was pinning on a 
hat—or was it a parasol, Robert won- 
dered ?—of black lace and yellow ribbon. 
It was a monstrosity, yet it had a certain 
bizarre charm. She ran from behind 
the counter. 

“Come on!” she cried. “ I’ve made it 
all right with him!” She nodded to- 
wards the manager. 

The few streets were alive; all the 
town was out. Some of the maskers 
pranced fantastically along in their dis- 
guises. 

“Ah!” cried the girl in delight. 
“ Ain’t it gay? Ain’t it fine? Ain’t I 
glad I’m alive? ” 

Herrold laughed tolerantly. 

“Tm glad you’re alive,” he assured 
her. “And I'd be glad if I knew your 
name.” 

The realization that they were name- 
less to each other appealed to her sense 
of humor, which was shrill. 

“My name’s Peggy,” she cried, 
“Peggy Rourke. What’s yours?” 

For a perceptible moment he was 
silent. Then he said laboriously, for his 
voice seemed frozen in his_ breast: 
“ Herrold’s my name. And [’ll call you 
—Dimple, if you don’t mind. I—it 
suits you better.” 

“All right,” answered the obliging 
Miss Rourke. “Call me anything but 
ugly, and I shan’t care!” 

They turned in to the passageway that 
led to one of the two ball-rooms. 
Robert paid for the hat checks, and they 
elbowed their way into the hall. A 
woman lurched against them—a lady 
the burnished copper of whose hair was 
plainly a praiseworthy effort to improve 
upon nature, as were the koh] pencilings 
beneath her eyes, and the carefully 


painted curves of her lips. Dimple 
shrank back against Robert, and he 
pressed her arm close to his side, a light 
caress in the movement. 

“ Say,” said Dimple, pausing abruptly 
in the midst of the motley crowd, “ we 
got acquainted pretty quick this morn- 
ing—too quick, maybe? ” 

“Not for me,” Robert gallantly as- 
sured her. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ was Dimple’s 
impatient response. “But too quick, 
maybe—too quick if you think . 
She hesitated. 

“Tf I think what?” 

“That I’m like that.” She flung her 
head back to indicate the woman who 
had passed. 

Herrold looked down at her sharp, 
inquiring face, and was moved by it. 
He could not quite understand her. Cer- 
tainly her methods of making friends 
were somewhat unconventional for a 
young person with Puritanical notions 
of conduct, but she was evidently in 
earnest. He answered her kindly and 
seriously. 

“My dear little girl, my dear little 
Dimple, not for an instant.” 

The words were distinctly spoken in 
the hubbub, for one of those brief still- 
nesses that fall in the midst of clamor, 
and that are encircled by it, as it were, 
had descended on the assembly. They 
were no sooner uttered than a more com- 
pelling power than Dimple’s grateful 
gaze forced his eyes to meet another pair 
of eyes. He turned to face the cold blue 
lightnings of Margaret Williams’ look. 
She stood, with her sight-seeing party, 
almost at his elbow, scornful from the 
straight rim of her traveling hat to the 
hem of her tailored skirt. Men of her 
own set were about her; a girl of her own 
class, and a manifest chaperon, with a 
nervous lorgnette and an ejaculatory 
habit of speech, were with her. They 
were exclaiming over the sights. 

“ Amazing people, these Westerners,’ 
they were saying. 

Margaret’s eyes took fixed stock of 
Herrold for a full second, paused for the 
space of a downward flash of lids upon 
his companion, and then averted them- 
selves in dismissal. 

“Say,” whispered Dimple penetra- 
tingly, as the party elbowed its way fur- 
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ther into the hall, “it’s the party from 
the special.” 


III. 


Tne rest of the evening was a dull 
dream to young Herrold. In his ears 
there were the ceaseless braying of rude 
bands, the ceaseless scraping of feet 
across rude floors, ceaseless loud 
laughter and vacant jest. There were 
nightmare crowds on the streets and in 
the halls. For a while Dimple’s warm 
hand upon his arm grew weighty as 
lead; her shrewd shrillnesses penetrated 
the confusion without giving it meaning. 
His heart was heavy with dull resent- 
ment at destiny—his that used to beat 
exultant in the belief that fate was 
pledged his friend! The mortification 
of the moment might have told him, 
had he been capable of interpreting his 
emotions, that he had always been sub- 
consciously hoping to return a glittering 
hero in Margaret Williams’ eyes. 

sut sore and bleeding vanity, as well 
as the nobler feeling of wounded love, 
demanded some balm. Some one must 
be kind to him, must reconvince him of 
his importance. Some woman must 
blot out the memory of that slow, icy 
look of Peggy’s. And here by his side 
was Dimple. He stopped suddenly in 
the midst of their street wanderings 
and spoke to her. 

“ We haven't known each other long, 
have we?” he demanded. 

In his ears the blood sang as it had on 
the night when he had staked every- 
thing upon a single throw. 

" “Nope,” said Dimple. She looked at 
him from beneath her amazing brim, 
fluttered but keen. 

“You'll think ['m an ass, but—Dim- 
ple, little girl rm 

“Take care now,” she warned him, 
frowning. 

“Don’t you think you could like me a 
little, just a little, Dimple? ” 

A blush traveled up an unaccustomed 
course to the roots of Dimple’s black 
curls. 

“Do you mean it in earnest?” she 
faltered. 

“Oh, Dimple,” he cried miserably, 
“I’m so lonely! I need some one to be 
gentle with me, to care for me, to marry 





me, to think me—not the lowest thing 
on earth. Couldn’t you, by and by?” 

The shrewdness died out of Dimple’s 
face. Pure joy and adoration shone on 
it. She clasped both her hands on his 
arm. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she murmured. 
“ Say, I trusted you from the first min- 
ute L saw you! [liked you. I knew you 
were different. I could have come out 
with a dozen to-night, though I’ve been 
here only a week—came from the sta- 
tion at Durango, you know. But I 
didn’t want to. I didn’t like them. But 
you came, and it was different. And 
now 

She sighed happily. 

Later that night, lying on the extreme 
edge of the bed which she shared with 
another waitress, she began to wonder 
what was the connection between the 
fierce, dull gloom out of which Herrold’s 
proposal had sprung, and love at first 
sight. Her wide-open eyes would have 
shown worried in the night. Her sigh 
was not so full of peace as she turned to 
sleep. 

“ But if he needs me like he said ‘he 
needed me”—so her thoughts shaped 
themselves—“ well, here I am!” 

By that time Herrold was out of the 
garish little town, and on the plains 
under the wide-embracing blue sky. 

“ What, what have I done?” he kept 
demanding of his startled intelligence. 








But not even when he reached the One . 


Star quarters had he leisure to frame 
a reply. Instead, he listened to the in- 
formation that the One Star’s prize 
horse-tamer, a man who had won the 
dangerous contest for the ranch for 
three successive years, and whose 
prowess was again to be tried the next 
afternoon, was suddenly and myste- 
riously ill, All his symptoms were those 
of poisoning, and their completeness left 
no hope of his ability to ride the next 
day. 

Herrold investigated the matter with 
a weary anger. With whom had Dirk 
been fool enough to eat, and more espe- 
cially to drink? Whom had they reason 
to suspect? All the details were pain- 
fully followed out, and the information 
prepared to lay before the board of 
managers the next day. 

“Tt’s all right about Dirk,” growled 
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the men, “ but how about the contest? 
Are we goin’ to let them murderin’ 8 
Cross T’s win just for want of a man?” 

The roll-call of the One Stars re- 
vealed no one to take Dirk’s place. The 
other men would be worn out by the 
contests for which they were already en- 
tered. Yet when young Herrold an- 
nounced his determination to ride in the 
place of the disabled man, there was 
no great rejoicing. He was a good rider, 
but this was a contest of experts. He 
could not hope to win. 

“See here,” cut in Robert. “ It hap- 
pens that I could ride the devil himself 
to-morrow—that I’ve got to, or do some- 
thing worse. We’ll win all right; but if 
we didn’t we’d be no worse off than if no 
one rides. I’ll enter; they'll have to let 
me, even as late as this, since our man 
is knocked out by crooked work.” 

Grumbling, they gave in to him, and 
a feeling of savage joy replaced the tur- 
moil in his soul. To feel some brute 
force and obstinacy matched against the 
rage in him, to compel some angry power 
to own him more angry and more power- 
ful—that would be a moment’s satisfac- 
tion, at least. The concentration of will 
and strength which he would need to 
save perhaps his very life from oppo- 
sing instinet and strength—that would 
be a delight to exercise. 

And if the already squandered life 
were lost—so much the better! 


IV. 


THE judges were all that was polite. 
When they learned that a party of dis- 
tinguished tourists was stranded at their 
very gates, they invited them to the judi- 
cial stand, in the very arena, to watch 
the afternoon’s performance. Margaret 
Williams, pale and with a little look of 
permanent scorn about her lips, studied 
the program. The names were all un- 
known to her. She was bored, impa- 
tient, resentful of her friends’ decision 
to remain to see this savage play. 

The entries for the wild horse contest 
were called. She listened drearily. 
Suddenly the air shook to the vibrations 
of a name she knew, bellowed through 
the megaphone: 

“ Number 14—owner, One Star Com- 
pany ; horse, Thunderclap; r/der, Robert 


Herrold. Robert Herrold enters in the 
place of Dirk Matterson! ” 

The horses, driven from the corral, 
sometimes dashed madly over the whole 
arena before they were captured and led 
to the starting place. Thunderclap was 
one of these. All over the plain he 
charged, riders pell-mell after him to 
lash him and drag him back to the start- 
ing-line, where Herrold and the other 
riders stood waiting to saddle and 
mount their untamed animals. 

Finally the horse was captured and 
dragged back, his eyes bulging, snorts of 
defiance shaking his flanks. In the 
pawing, quivering crowd he took his 
place, and was thrown and held fast 
for the saddling. At the signal Robert 
advanced with the rest. 

At the touch of the leather upon his 
back, the animal’s feet went wide, his 
great eyes started. Some of the horses 
here again broke loose from control, and 
were chased over the immense field by 
mounted men, armed with ropes; but 
Thunderclap did not break away. He 
was saddled. Robert stood a second’s 
space, his hand upon the pommel. Then 
he leaped—simultaneously, it seemed, 
with the horse; but he landed on his 
back firmly. 

Then began the contest. It was but 
one of fifteen in progress at the same 
time, but to Margaret it was all that the 
great field held. Thunderclap leaped on 
all four legs, and brought them down in 
a bunch; still his rider sat, still he urged 
the beast forward. The horse whirled. 
Herrold’s face was alight with a savage 
determination as his iron wrist whirled 
the animal back. 

With head set in the right direction 
again, Thunderclap paused. Then he 
shot forward—swifter, smoother than a 
straight cleft of lightning. Above the 
multitudinous roar rang out the cries 
of “Thunderclap!” “ One Star! ” 

Tn the middle of the course, Thunder- 
clap paused as suddenly as he had 
started. The shock sent Herrold high 
out of the saddle, and almost precipi- 
tated him over the horse’s ears. But— 
how, the breathless watchers did not 
know—he managed to regain his seat, 
and sat firm, his knees pressed against 
the quivering flanks. 

Then, with a terrible rage, the blue 
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roan tried to pitch his rider off. He 
reared on his hind legs. He came down 
again with his feet bunched beneath 
him. He tried to roll over. But the 
fury that matched his own, the muscles 
of tempered steel and the mind of fierce 
control, won the fight. Suddenly the 
wild horse owned himself beaten, and 
ran the track to the time his rider set 
for him. The very judges were shouting 
as Herrold stopped before the stand 
and flung off the horse. The One Stars 
had won again, and in the joy of the 
moment even their foes cheered. 

Herrold looked up to wave his ac- 
knowledgments, and there saw a white, 
eager face shining down upon him. 
He was not surprised. It was only nat- 
ural. The triumphing blood in his veins 
coursed more swiftly. She was there, 
then! She was there to crown victory! 
She had inspired it, she was again the 
good angel of old days. 

Then suddenly an ugly little beast, 
which had only pretended subjugation, 
threw his own struggling rider and 
charged madly through the crowd. 
There was a cry, a wild scramble for 
safety, but young Herrold, his eyes 
fixed on the judges’ box, did not move 
swiftly enough. He fell, and the blood 
flowed sluggishly from a hoof print on 
his forehead. 


V. 


In the improvised hospital, in a 
coffee-stand behind the bleachers, there 
was a meeting.. Margaret Williams, 
white and determined, turned deaf ears 
to the angry, low-toned protestations of 
a gray-haired lady with a lorgnette, and 
unseeing eyes towards the miserable in- 
quiry in the face of a tall young man of 
her party. 

“Why doesn’t he come, oh, why 
doesn’t he come? ” she said, meaning the 
doctor who had been summoned from 
the train by: means of the station tele- 
phone. 

When he did come there was a little, 
black-haired girl with him—the. girl 
through whom the message had passed. 

“You see,” muttered the old lady, 
“it’s as I told you.” 

“And I do not care,” retorted Mar- 
garet fiercely. “No matier what she is 
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to him, even if she’s his wife ”—her 
voice broke—“ I am going to stay until 
I know!” 

The doctor hurried in, Dimple 
Rourke beside him. She caught sight 
of the party from the special, and she 
paused. Then she went forward. 

“JT didn’t know he had any friends 
here,” she began abruptly, addressing 
herself to Margaret, “ or I wouldn’t have 
—yes, I would, too. But I thought a 
woman x 

“Fle and I—we knew each other in 
the Kast,” began Margaret; “ but doubt- 
less you—I have not seen him for a long 
time. I have not heard from him. You 
probably have more right to the privi- 
leges of his friendship than I.” There 
was eager question in her careful words. 
The lorgnette closed angrily at the 
sound. 

Dimple remembered in an enlighten- 
ing flash the look on his face when the 
party from the special had passed 
through the dance-hall the night before. 
Not for nothing had she been foreed to 
use her eyes and her intelligence from 
babyhood. Her lips grew a little pale, 
but the answer came from them blithely 
and slangily enough. 

“Me? Goodness, not<I never laid 
eyes on him till yesterday mornin’, But 
I feel like I was an old friend of his, he 
was—such a perfect gentleman to me. 
That’s ail.” 

IIer bold black eyes clouded wistfully 
as she looked towards the plank table 
where Herrold lay, with the doetor 
above him. She waited the verdict 
eagerly, and when it came: “ Ah, this 
will not be so bad, after all,” she turned 
hurriedly to Margaret. 

“ Say,” she said, “if I go back to my 
work, you'll look out for him? ” 

“ As long as he’ll let me,” declared 
Margaret. She was smiling, with tears 
in her eyes and her voice. 

“T guess there won’t be no kick com- 
ing from him on the time,” observed 
Dimple a little drearily. “ Well, I'll go, 
then. Will you tell him what I said— 
all of it—about havin’ no claim to con- 
sider myself a friend, an’ all that? All 
right. Don’t forget. An’ I guess it’s 
good-by for us. I’m goin’ back to my old 
place, at Durango. I don’t care much 





for it here; if it is livelier. So long!” 






































Sentimental Considerations. 


THE BRISK CAMPAIGN BETWEEN THE RICH MR. PATTERSON AND THE POOR MR. BAUER. 


BY MARIAN WEST, 


I, 


“(\H, it’s love of your home, is it?” 

Mr. Patterson crossed his lean 
knees with restrained impatience, 
fingering nervously the thin gray side- 
whisker which in his mind allied him to 
aristocracy. “ Well, perhaps it is, Mr. 
Bauer, perhaps it is! ” 

His tone expressed an exasperated 
conviction that it was not. The German 
sitting solidly opposite him with a 
stubby hand on each thick leg nodded 
gravely. 

“ My vife and me, ve haf liffed in dot 
house twenty year,” he said mildly. 
“Ve don’ vant to mofe. If you pay my 
brice—ve are poor peoples, ve must take 
it. Odervise, ve are very glat to stay.” 

Patterson’s foot tapped irritably on 
the hardwood floor of his office. 

“T don’t mind paying a reasonable 
price, Mr. Bauer, or even an unreason- 
able one; but this is simply extortion, I 
won’t submit to it!” 

Mr. Bauer rose ponderously. 

“Vell, I cannot help dot,” he said 
with an upward motion of his hands. 
“You are a rich man, Mr. Batterson. 
Efrybody knows dose liffer pills. If you 
don ———" 

The color had risen suddenly in Mr. 
Patterson’s face. 

“Tama banker, Mr. Bauer,” he inter- 
rupted shortly. “TI have no longer the 
slightest connection with Patterson’s 
Liver Pills.” 

“ Ah, so!” said the German thought- 
fully. “ Vell, I vish you goot day;” and 
he took himself out without a backward 
glance or a hint of compromise in his 
placid gait. 

He walked home, puffing up the long 
hill, his eyes lifted serenely to the flam- 
boyant granite mansion that crowned 
its summit. This monument to the 
Patterson millions had chosen for itself 
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the center of a city block, sweeping away 
for its lawns and hothouses, and for the 
dignity of its outlook, all other buildings 
within the four streets except a mean 
little two-story wooden house that clung 
to its forty foot rights at the eastern 
end, marring the effect like a beggar at 
the feast. Patterson had gone on with 
his building confident that the German 
would yield as the other owners had 
done, angrily determined that the price 
should be regulated by what he consid- 
ered the value of the property rather 
than by the size of his income or by 
sentimental considerations. But now 
the decorators had left, the last van of 
furniture had passed under the porte 
cochére, and figures began to pass the 
windows of the imposing pile; and still 
his library confronted the shabby back 
view of the little gray house that clung 
like a barnacle to the eastern end. 

Mr. Patterson never swore, smoked, or 
drank, but he felt an acute need of all 
these relieving vices to-night, as his 
carriage swept him up the hill past the 
toiling Bauer and that hopeless blot on 
the splendor of his domain. His eyes 
narrowed to two little vindictive points, 
and his thin lips shut together in a hard, 
straight line of bitter resolution. 

Bauer mounted his front steps with a 
smile of tranquil prosperity, and sug- 
gested to his wife that they should go 
away for a two weeks’ vacation. 

“Oh, yes, ve can afford it,” he reas- 
sured her; “ ve can afford it, sure! ” 

And so, when Mr. Patterson sent word 
in the morning to request a final inter- 
view, he received a respectful reply to 
the effect that Mr. Bauer was leaving 
town for a short trip, but would try to 
see Mr. Patterson on his return. The 
magnate turned with an exasperated ges- 
ture to his telephone. 

“That settles it!” he said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bauer spent three com- 
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fortable weeks in the country, and re- 
turned in great content, bringing the 
materials for their supper up the hill 
with them in goodly packages. The sun 
was setting in a blaze of crimson behind 
the granite palace on the summit, and 
their unenvious eyes, dazzled, turned 
away from the splendor to the little gray 
house on the side street. Then Mrs. 
Bauer stopped short and uttered a little 
shriek, letting a package of coffee slip to 
the sidewalk. 

“ Mein Gott, mein Gott, vhat haf they 
done?” she gasped. 

From the point where the familiar 
broadside of parlor, kitchen, and bed- 
room windows should have welcomed 
them, they were met by a blind, blank 
wall rising sheer from the ground to a 
height of thirty feet, relieved only by 
heavy wooden braces, and glistening 
with dull green paint. 

Strewing bundles from her shaking 
arms, Mrs. Bauer panted after her 
speechless husband. They both stopped 
with a momentary gasp of relief to find 
their own front door safe and sound be- 
hind the towering screen. Then the 
cruel meaning of it all smote them full 
force; for close against the other side 
of the house loomed a similar wooden 
wall, and the shadow of a third crossed 
the back. The little house was boxed in 
to its chimney tops, reduced to utter 
darkness save for its few front windows. 

They fumbled blindly over the latch 
key, then groped their way through the 
gloom within to their accustomed chairs. 
Mrs. Bauer sank down sobbing, but her 
husband was dry-eved and solemn. 

“ Ah, Heinrich, you vas too schmart,” 
she wept accusingly. 

“Braps so, Johanna, braps so,” he ad- 
mitted; but his voice, though dejected, 
was not the voice of defeat. 

Presently she dried her eyes and went 
tremulously to gather up the strewn 
supper, leaving him to ponder in the 
darkness, 

Bauer went down to his shop in the 
morning, and, finding all well there, 
came back to rnminate over his problem. 
The fence loomed hideously in the sun- 
light, all his little domain swallowed up 
inside it. He knew that Johanna was 
sighing to herself in the gas-lit kitchen 
and wiping her eyes in the black halls. 
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He approached slowly, with solemn, 
inexpressive eyes, and walked past the 
front door to take a look at the bar- 
rier from the other side. Two women 
were standing on the new grass, di- 
recting a gardener who was planting 
vines against its blank face. They were 
both tall and slender, and at first glance 
appeared to be sisters. A second showed 
that they were mother and daughter. 

Bauer lifted his hat and smiled po- 
litely. 

“ Goot morning,” he said. The older 
woman looked at him coldly with lifted 
eyebrows, then turned back to her di- 
rections, pointing with a tortoiseshell 
lorgnon. The younger returned a cor- 
dial, almost an apologetic— 

“Good morning, Mr. Bauer.” 

“ You haf box me in pretty goot, Mrs. 
Batterson,” the German went on amia- 
bly. “ My vife, she can’t see to cook now 
mitout gas.” 

Mrs. Patterson turned impatiently. 

“You were offered fair terms, Mr. 
Bauer, more than fair. It is your own 
fault.” 

“ Braps so.” Bauer nodded thought- 
fully. “Ven de rich vant de poor to 
mofe, den I guess dey must mofe, ain’t 
it?” He smiled innocently from one to 
the other. “ Mr. Batterson, he is a great 
man. Dose liffer pills 4g 

Mrs. Patterson flushed to the edges of 
her elaborate hair. 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about, Mr. Bauer,” she said sharply. 
“ My husband is a banker—he has noth- 
ing whatever to do with any liver pills;” 
and she walked away with her head very 
high. 

Bauer turned to the daughter, a pic- 
ture of slow wonder. There was a glim- 
mer of amusement in her frank eyes. 

“We don’t talk about Patterson’s 
Liver Pills in our family, Mr. Bauer,” 
she explained. 

“ Ah, so! ” nodded the German. “ But 
dey are very goot pills? ” he added ques- 
tioningly. 

The girl laughed. 

“Excellent! I am rather proud of 
them myself. But my father and 
mother don’t consider ‘them ” she 
hesitated for a word. 

“ Schwell? ” suggested Bauer. 

“Yes, schwell,” she assented. Then 
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her eyes fell on the fence, and the 
amusement died abruptly out of them. 
“JT am sorry about—that,” she said 
hurriedly, turning to go. “I wish you 
and my father could have come to terms 
some other way.” 

“ Vell, it vas a pity,” Bauer admitted 
impartially as she moved off. 

There was to be a house-warming in 
the great granite mansion the following 
week: Mrs. Patterson had sent out her 
invitations intrepidly, and breathed 
deep with satisfaction over the universal 
acceptance, though she kept all sign of 
this out of her delicate, narrow, fretful 
face, and shrank frowningly at her 
daughter’s frank comments. 

“They seem to like the new address, 
mamma!” Aileen said in amused irony, 
when even the impregnable Towers 
yielded. Mrs. Patterson, who preferred 
to believe that the Towers had been kept 
away before merely by accident, an- 
swered coldly: 

“T see no reason why they should not 
come, if we care to have them.” Then, 
irritated by something in her daughter’s 
uncompromising eyes, she lost her per- 
fect control for a moment. “ I’d like to 
know where you would be, Aileen Pat- 
terson, if it weren’t for me!” she broke 
out. 

“ Selling pills, no doubt,” said Aileen 
coolly, turning away with a slight frown. 

It took them several hours to forgive 
each other. 


II. 


Tue day before the party Patterson 
summoned Bauer to his office and again 
repeated his offer for the lot. Bauer 
stolidly refused to come down from his 
original demand, and plodded tranquilly 
back to his dark home, leaving the mil- 
lionaire in a nervous rage. 

“That settles it!” he muttered, 
bringing his hand down sharply on the 
desk. “Tl never pay him one cent— 
not one cent! ” 

He rose with a suppressed sigh as 
word came that his trotters awaited him. 
In his heart he loathed the uncomfort- 
able beasts, but a millionaire has his 
duty to society, and he exercised them 
faithfully, without complaint. 

Towards ten o’clock the next night 
Mrs. Patterson and Aileen in wonderful 


gowns took their places in the drawing- 
room, while Mr. Patterson hovered un- 
certainly about, offermg fluttered gal- 
lantry to the young women who were 
there to help receive. The carriages 
came at first sparsely, then with a steady 
roll. 

Presently, when the host happened to 
pause near the front doors, it came to 
him that the guests were entering in 
strange mood. Some were laughing 
convulsively, some looked shocked or in- 
dignant, all were exchanging amazed 
whispers and exclamations as they 
turned to the dressing-rooms. He 
flushed uncomfortably as group after 
group proved that this was not an acci- 
dent. What could they find so absurd in 
his house? 

“Did you ever in your life? Isn't it 
amazing?” 

Two girls in fluffy white wraps 
brushed past him with breathless laugh- 
ter, holding each other’s hands as they 
whispered. The perspiration started out 
on Mr. Patterson’s forehead. What 
could it mean? In a momentary pause 
he slipped out of the front door and 
stared up at the lofty facade, brilliant 
with lights, unmarred by any visible ab- 
surdity. 

At the sound of quick hoofs on the 
gravel he shrank back into the shadow 
of the porte cochére. An imposing 
private carriage drew up a few feet 
from him, and a man, shaking with 
laughter, stepped out, then turned to 
help some one, 

“Why, Fred, I shall not go in! I 
think it is simply disgusting!” said a 
cool, high voice from within—the un- 
mistakable voice of Mrs. Tower. 

“Oh, come on, Allie,” laughed the 
man. “ You need never come again, you 
know. Do let’s see what they have done 
inside!” There were more protests, 
then the great lady stepped reluctantly 
down and swept with disdainful eye- 
brows through the wide doors. The 
footman and coachman laughed to- 
gether as they drove off. 

Patterson tried to wake up and find 
it a nightmare, but the cold air against 
his face was sickeningly real. With 
trembling jaw he stepped out into the 
drive, determined to explore the mys- 
tery from every angle. Then he stopped 
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short, gasping, striving to disbelieve his 
eyes. At the eastern end of the sloping 
lawn the spite fence made a dark blot, 
and over it, shining clear against the sky, 
ran a scroll of flaming letters: 


Use PATTERSON’S LIVER PILLS. 


No, he was not mad, he was not 
dreaming. The letters stood out relent- 
lessly, each as tall as a man and mali- 
ciously clear, summoning the glance like 
a trumpet. As he stared the color 
changed suddenly to blue, then rippled 
into yellow, but through all the mean- 
ing was hideously plain. A carriage 
dashed past him, and he heard a little 
shout of laughter. 

Collecting his powers, Patterson 
strode round the house, and came upon 
a knot of servants staring at the sign 
with excited giggles. 

“Go and pull that thing off the fence 
at once! ” he commanded, 

“Please, sir, it isn’t on the fence, sir; 
it’s on the roof of the Bauer house,” one 
explained. 

“Well, go on the roof, then!” 
stormed Mr. Patterson, and retreated to 
his study, where he paced up and down 
until the servant came tremblingly, yet 
red with recent mirth, to report the fail- 
ure of his errand. 

The German had refused admission, 
and was guarding the roof with a shot- 
gun. They had appealed to a police- 
man, but he had declared himself help- 
less; a man’s roof was his own. 

Patterson wavered wrathfully, then 
peered out into the brilliant vista of 
flower-laden rooms. His wife, serenely 
composed, still held her position, await- 
ing late comers. Must he tell her? At 
that moment he saw Aileen, flushed with 
dancing, turn into a bay window, then 
stop short with a gasp and lift bewil- 
dered eyes from the parted curtains to 
her embarrassed partner. Patterson 
stood helpless, wondering if she would 
faint. When, after a blank moment, she 
dropped into a chair and shook with 
overwhelming laughter, he trembled 
with a blind rage that spurred him to 
action. She could laugh, laugh at a 
humiliation which to any one of deli- 
cacy He strode from the house, 
and a moment later rang masterfully at 
the Bauers’ front door. 





After a pause the German appeared, 
smiling and respectful. 


“Ah, Mr. Batterson! Valk in,” he 


said cordially. 

Patterson marched stiffly into the 
little parlor. 

“Tf you will take down that insolent 
sign at once, I will pay you what I first 
offered you for your house and lot,” he 
snapped. 

“ Ah! You don’ like dot sign?” The 
German appeared mildly surprised. “I 
tought I do goot for evil. Dose liffer 
ills 44 

“ Will you accept?” interrupted Mr. 
Patterson stonily. 

“ Ah, now, I cannot sell for less dan 
my brice. J don’t vant to mofe, Mr. 
Batterson. I loaf my home. But I am 
a poor man, and Pe ; 

Mr. Patterson never swore, but— 

“Tf Iagree to pay your damned price, 
will you take it down?” he burst out. 

“Ah, surely, vat you vish,” agreed 
Mr. Bauer, without a glimmer of ex- 
pression. “Johanna! Bring ink and 
paper. T’ank you, Mr. Batterson. It 
shall come down at vonce. I vish you 
goot night!” 

Patterson went slowly back. He 
nerved himself to find the rooms empty- 
ing, the guests shrinking away from the 
disgraced household. The _heariless 
gaiety of the music shocked him as he 
entered. Then Aileen waltzed by in the 
arms of Hamilton Tower, bright-eyed, 
still brimming with laughter—the 
laughter that had saved the day, if he 
could only have understood! Every one 
was dancing, and there was a new spirit 
in the air, a new friendliness. Mr. 
Tower released Aileen, and a mild rush 
for her followed. Mrs. Patterson, still 
serenely unconscious, had left her post, 
and Mrs. Tower was pausing to speak to 
her with evident graciousness. It was 
incomprehensible. Mr. Patterson never 
drank, but— 

“ Bring it to me in the study,” he said 
weakly to the unquestioning servant, 

Down in the little gray house Bauer 
closed the door behind his speechless 
visitor. Then, turning to his wife, he 
held up the signed agreement and slowly 
drooped one eyelid. 

“Vas I too schmart, Johanna?” he 
asked mildly. 
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Niagarics, the New Force. 
BY EUGENE R. WHITE. 





THE REMARKABLE THINGS THAT HAVE BEEN DONE BY HARNESS- 
ING THE VAST POWER OF GREAT WATERFALLS, AND THE STILL 
MORE WONDERFUL THINGS THAT WILL PROBABLY BE ACCOM:- 


PLISHED IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 
_ the last decade a new 


force has been brought to bear 
upon the productive power of Amer- 
ica. So gradually has it swung into 
operation that few people have realized 
its importance, and very few have re- 
garded it as a great national asset. 
‘There is no single name, even, to cover 
the several phases of the work. “ Niag- 
aries ” will serve, for want of a better, 
for Niagara and its power was the 
pioneer in the field. 

What, then, is niagarics, and why 
does it involve a new national condi- 
tion? The answer to these questions 
brings to light some astounding actual- 
ities and still more astounding possibili- 
ties in the history of industry. 


THE FORCE OF A GREAT WATERFALL. 


The new force is that which the 
mighty current of Niagara exerts after 
it leaves the power-house. Understand, 
first, that for the purpose of this article 
there are many Niagaras. Wherever 
nature has stressed and vexed the course 
of a sizable river, and caused it to 
tumble in white foam, there may niag- 
arics be utilized. It involves the build- 
ing of a great power-house, and the pro- 
duction of electrical horse-power on a 
large scale. Of this work much has 
been written. Of the work the power 
finds to do very little has been said. 

Take the metal aluminum, a sub- 


. stance for which the manufacturing 


world fairly lusted. Nature provided 
aluminum in plenty; every clay bank 
is a mine of it. But how to extract this 
metal from its ore was a problem which 
the commercial world could not solve 
until niagarics came into play. Now it 
runs from hundreds of pots like melted 
butter, at about the price of butter. 





Apply niagarics, in its electrolytic 
form, to common salt brine. It destroys 
the aifections of the atoms, and the salt 
is resolved into its original elements, 
chlorine and sodium. ‘The sodium, as 
caustic soda, is vastly useful—in soap- 
making, for instance. The chlorine, be- 
ing led over lime, becomes bleaching 
powder. Several plants at Niagara 
work away at this, yet the United States 
is still compelled to import two-thirds of 
the caustic soda and bleaching powder 
she uses. A few years may turn her into 
an exporting nation. 


A NEW CREATIVE POWER. 


By the use of niagarics, man is em- 
powered to do the work that nature did 
in constructing worlds. Where nature 
made too little, niagarics makes more. 
The wand touches a substance; it is 
transmuted into another infinitely more 
valuable. This phase of the new force 
promises to overturn the world’s 
methods in many aline. What has been 
done is the work of a few years, and of a 
few minds. When other Niagaras are 
harnessed, the results will be hard to 
prophesy. 

It is easy to see that man could do 
nearly as much as nature, had he only 
her materials and her tools. Niagarics 
supplies him with her most important 
tool—heat. She had some ten thonsand 
degrees towork with when the world was 
formed. Niagarics offers nearly as 
much, perhaps somewhat more than 
seven thousand degrees, and bids man 
see what he can do. He knows many of 
nature’s laws, so he works with ad- 
vantage, obtaining given quantities in a 
given time and space. When he goes to 
work with the electric furnace, he has a 
lesser laboratory of creation. 
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How the electric furnace has given 
man the manufactured diamond has 
often been told; but that is only one 
item in a long list. For instance, there 
are the carbides. Nature did not make 
many of them; or if she did, they have 
disappeared. Man makes them by the 
ton, and interesting substances they are. 

Here is carbide of silicon, so hard 
that it will almost scratch the diamond. 
After the diamond, it is the most val- 
uable abrasive known; and niagarics 
makes it for a few cents a pound in any 
quantity the world may desire. It was 
the first carbide manufactured for com- 
mercial use. The first ounce made was 
carried by its inventor, E. G. Acheson, 
in his vest pocket to New York, where 
he sold it to a firm of jewelers at the 
rate of six hundred dollars a pound. 
Half a pound a day was the output of 
the first factory; then niagarics stepped 
in, and now it is shoveled about like coal, 
several tons a day of it. 

Here, too, if not the transmuting of 
one element to another, as the alchem- 
ists tried to turn lead into gold, is some- 
thing scarcely less wonderful, the chan- 
ging of one form of an element, coke, 
into a much more valuable form, graph- 
ite. It is all done at the dropping of 
a switch. Niagara is applied to a fur- 
nace full of coke; graphite results. In 
Ceylon some twenty-five thousand 
miners are employed digging impure 
graphite from the ground. What is the 
use of mining, and of paying freight 
from the other side of the world, when 
absolutely pure graphite can be made 
for a very few cents a pound? 


SOLVING THE FOOD PROBLEM. 


But the most startling thing of all 
remains to be told. A few years ago, in 
a grave address before a solemn scien- 
tifie society, an eminent British scientist 
foretold that the world would starve to 
death in a very few generations. His 
argument was convincing, and made a 
great stir. The manufacturing worl4, 
he said, is rapidly using up its available 
supply of nitrates, and nature is form- 
ing no more. Nitrates are indispen- 
sable to agriculture. The population of 
the world is increasing, and if there is to 
be foodstuff, especially bread, for the 
people in the year 1950, nitrates must be 
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had in quantity. But they cannot be 
manufactured without nitric acid, and 
most unfortunately nitric acid can be 
obtained only by treating a nitrate with 
sulphuric acid; so there is nothing but 
starvation ahead of us. 

The scientist reckoned without niag- 
arics. The air, as every one knows, is 
largely composed of nitrogen. How, 
then, can this almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply be made available? Niagarics has 
found an answer. Some young chemists 
have actually discovered a means of ma- 
king nitric acid from the air and water, 
cheap and abundant materials enough, 
and niagarics has accomplished its most 
wonderful feat so far. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


In the face of such evidence it is al- 
most useless to grow prophetic, but 
those who have worked in the field 
know best that they have only just 
crossed the fence, and that what has 
been accomplished is as nothing com- 
pared With what may be accomplished. 
What was hitherto done in the labora- 
tory as an interesting experiment is now 
done commercially on as large a scale as 
the manufacturer wishes. This stimu- 
lates invention, because the reward of 
success is riches. 

It is curious to note that the capital- 
ists who started in to develop Niagara 
had no idea of what Niagara applied 
would do. They sought to give the 
world cheap power. It was supposed 
that this would attract the big users of 
power, the big manufacturing: plants 
from all over the country. Instead, al- 
most from the start, a new field was 
developed. Niagara is not trying to oust 
New England from her throne. She is 
not attempting to turn looms and 
spindles. She has made her own field, 
by her own science. 

Niagarics will be a potent, factor in 
the assertion of America’s commercial 
supremacy. England’s rivers, mere 
brooks in comparison with ours, are in- 
capable of giving out such vast amounts 
of power. On the continent of Europe, 
something has been done in niagarics, 
but the possibilities are relatively small. 
This is the land of mighty streams that 
can be harnessed to the service of man- 
kind, 
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The End of the Feud. 


THE CRISIS OF THE LONG WAR BETWEEN THE BALDWINS AND THE PATTERSONS. 


BY CHARLES MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


* happened in the year when I was 

twenty-one, fifty long years ago; and 
Iam writing about it so that my children 
and my grandchildren, when I am gone, 
shall read of it. I pray that they may 
all gain the great good fortune that was 
granted me. The dear one by my side 
says: “ Amen!” 

In that year my health, never strong, 
had given way, and I was bundled South 
by my father to our Carolina relatives, 
to rest and recoup. From the minds of 
all but the oldest of us there has passed 
realizing memory of the feud that har- 
ried the Southern branch of our family 

‘long ago. When I went to the big house 
on Baldwin’s Knob, among the tall pines 
that marched down to the dark waters of 
Drowning Creek, the feud was in abey- 
ance. Baldwins and Pattersons did busi- 
ness together and civilly nodded as they 
passed, but over the thresholds of one 
another’s houses they never stepped, and 
in wayside inns and city hotels they 
broke their bread at different tables. 
The annals of both families were replete 
with tales of battle and of sudden death, 
but not of murder. So far they had 
fought openly and fairly, and the rec- 
ords were evenly balanced. 

Then I came—and fell in love with 
Sallie Patterson, and Sallie Patterson 
fell in love with me; and though men 
should die and dwellings burn, we were 
not to be kept apart. 

I first met her in the little graveyard 
on the hill through which I was passing 
homewards after a long ramble with a 
butterfly net. I saw her before she saw 
me. She was walking up a narrow, 
grassy path, and a man lingering near 
the gate—a tall, black figure against the 
crimson sunset—was watching her. I 
shall not attempt to describe her, to 

- paint her portrait in words. I have not 
the requisite skill; and you would think 
me silly and would wish that in my old 
days I had not read so many books of 


poetry. And my story would stop alto- 
gether, for her face comes before me as 
I write, and I could write of nothing 
else. 

She rounded a tree, and we were face 
to face. She started. I uncovered and 
bowed. Between us there was a grave, 
the daisy-starred grass upon it growing 
to the height of a man’s knee. 

“Pardon me!” I cried. 
startled you.” 

She smiled without denial. “ Stran- 
gers are few here,” she said—in such a 
voice! 

“ A mere harmless butterfly hunter! ” 
I cried ardently, foolishly; and in two 
twos, as it were naturally, inevitably, we 
were chattering away to each other 
across the grave. We could not help do- 
ing so any more than could the murmur- 
ing bees about us help ravaging the 
clover. 

She loved, as I did, all living, growirg 
things. Her eyes grew round while I 
pattered off book names of things she 
knew by sweet country appellations. Our 
heads came close together as in the wa- 
ning light she peered through my micro- 
scope. Suddenly she looked earnestly at 
me. 

“There is something familiar about 
you,” she said, a little puzzled frown be- 
tween her eyes. 

“A family resemblance, perhaps,” I 
laughed. “I am a Baldwin, from the 
North, you know. And you?” 

She started sharply back. 

“T—I am a Patterson she ex- 
claimed with a quick intake of breath, 
and a flood of crimson bathed her as she 
drew herself to her stately height. Her 
stiffened hand seemed to point down- 
ward at the grave. Upon the gray head- 
stone there was carved, “ David Patter- 
son,” and beneath, “ An enemy hath 
done this.” It was the grave of her 
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father, who had been killed in combat 
with a Baldwin. 
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I heard a step behind me. The man 
who had been lingering by the gate came 
up. For a steady moment we exchanged 
glances, and I saw a tall, strong man 
with a dark and handsome face, who 
looked at me superciliously. He turned 
to her and said: 

“ Are you coming home? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, bowed ever so 
slightly to me, and walked away with 
Calder Patterson; a distant relative who 
rode once a week fifty miles across coun- 
try into the mountains to woo her. 

The sunset faded like a flaring lamp, 
in smoky crimson and black. The wind 
whispered chill things in the grass, and 
the wan dark deepened; but, although 
the sudden fall of the night air had set 
me shivering, my heart was glowing, and 
amid the graves of slain friends and foe- 
men I vowed I loved this daughter of a 
hostile race and would win her for my 
own. 

Of course we soon met again. Did I 
not wait and watch? She would have 
passed me with a silent bow, but I, the 
spectacled, sluggish student, grown sud- 
denly bold, would not allow it. I 
* stopped her, and she stayed. Day fol- 
lowed glorious day till there came that 
day of all days—never shall I forget it— 
when the winged words “I love you! ” 
passed from lip to lip; and never after 
that day did Sallie wish to pass me by. 

I marched home with heart and brain 
on fire. I went straight to my uncle, the 
tall, strong chieftain of the clan of Bald- 
wins. Very princely he looked, standing 
so stately in the big, empty hall, waiting 
for me, in answer to my hail. 

“Uncle,” I began impetuously, “I 
want to tell you that I am engaged to 
marry.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said he, his eyebrows lift- 
ing in smiling surprise. “ And who’s the 
lady, Hal?” 

“Miss Sallie Patterson, sir,” I an- 
swered. 

For a moment I thought that he would 
strike me. Then, commanding his first 
spasm of passion, he fell back a pace and 
stared at me as though I were a snake 
that had crawled into his house. 

“ You—you are not—you cannot be 
quite well yet, Hal,” he stammered; but 
I broke in with: 

“T mean what I say, sir.” 
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“Then, sir, you must be mad!” he 
thundered. “I shall send you from the 
house back to the North unless you give - 
me your word that this affair ends now.” 

“T refuse!” I exclaimed. I had 
meant to plead; but anger mastered me. 

Dark blood flushed his face,,and his 
eyes flamed. 

“ By the Lord, sir, you shall obey me! 
Shep,” he called to one of his sons, 
“come here. Your cousin, Hal—we 
must remember, I suppose, that he was 
raised in Massachusetts—wants to marry 
a Patterson. You must stay by him and 
see that he doesn’t make a fool of him- 
self till he leaves us. I shall write to his 
father to-night, and as soon as I receive 
an answer he shall be sent home. God 
knows this is the first time I ever broke 
the laws of hospitality. Hal Baldwin, if 
you be a Baldwin—you have wounded 
me, you have wounded me to the heart, 
sir!” 

The old man walked slowly away. My 
cousin stared gloomily at the floor. He 
liked me, and, poor fellow, I knew his 
present feelings, and pitied him. I 
turned to the door, and he followed me. 
I started down the road. 

“Where are you off to,. Hal?” he 
asked. 

“T am going to the Patterson place to 
see Sallie’s uncle,” I answered. 

Uncertain what to do, embarrassed, 
sorry, and yet enraged, Sheppard deject- 
edly followed. 

Old Archibald Patterson was seated 
on the lawn in front of his big, low 
house, splicing flies to a trout cast. He 
was an undersized, gray bearded, qniet 
man with a meditative manner. He 
looked like a parson—and had on his 
hands the blood of three Baldwins. Shep 
stayed in the road while I walked across 
the lawn. On the vine covered veranda 
young people were chatting and laugh- 
ing. Sallie was not there. Calder Pat- 
terson was. 

Old Archibald looked up as my shadow 
fell upon his work, and said: “ Good 
evening, Mr. Baldwin.” ; 

I returned the greeting and added: 
“TI wish to speak to you, Mr. Patterson.” 

“Yes?” said he. “I believe we are 
out of ear shot of the others, sir. Shall I 
have a chair brought for you? ” 

He showed no trace of surprise over 
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my visit, and | wondered how much he 
knew or suspected. 

I declined the chair. “1 want to tell 
you, Mr. Patterson,” said I, “ that I love 
your niece, Miss Sallie. She has no 
parents living, so | come to you. She re- 
turns my feeling, and I, wish to marry 
her and take her to my home.” 

His steady eyes did not waver as they 
looked into mine, but I fancied that the 
hand which held the cast trembled some- 
what. For a moment he was silent, 
then: 

* You were born and raised in the 
North, Mr. Baldwin?” he said. “ Well, 
of course you look at things differently 
than do we; yet you surprise me, I de- 
clare. You have been in yonder grave- 
yard? And you know how a great num- 
ber of those buried there came by their 
deaths? Yes, of course you do. And yet 
you—well, now, sir” —he began upon 
another fly—‘ I want to tell you that I 
admire your frankness—you are honest, 
sir—but—but I would rather see my 
niece buried over yonder than married 
into your family.” 

“ But, in God’s name,” I cried, “ why 
not let this quarrel die and be forgotten? 
Weare Christians, surely ; this is a Chris- 
tian land; why—why not ; 

He held up his hand. “ The dew is 
falling and I must go indoors, Mr. Bald- 
win; I am getting to be an old man, sir. 
Good night. And you understand, of 
course, that Miss Sarah Patterson must 
not, cannot, see youagain. Good night.” 

As with bowed head I turned away | 
knew that the now silent group on the 
veranda were staring at me; and I heard 
Calder say something that raised a 
laugh. 

But despite them all, Sallie and IT met 
again, and more than once. One evening 
as I parted from her a bullet followed 
me through the trees, and although I saw 
nobody, I knew that Calder had fired the 
shot. But I said nothing about it. Had 
my kinsmen learned that a Patterson 
had fired upon a Baldwin—even when 
that Baldwin was I—quick revenge 
would have followed; war would be on 
again, and I only prayed for the end of 
the feud. 

I learned that a week from the night 
of the shot from ambush I was to be sent 
from the house, escorted by some of my 
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cousins, and convoyed northward. My 
father was only too anxious to have me 
return in safety. I at once arranged 
with Sallie to meet me in Sandford, two 
miles from the Patterson house, where, 
with a carriage, | would await her com- 
ing. I laid out money; I bought over 
spies, messengers, and hired a guide; and 
on the appointed night I was in Sand- 
ford near the post-office. So far my 
plans had gone on without a hitch. 

A pale moon hung high in heaven. A 
warm wind laden with the odor of pine 
blew softly through the deserted street. 
The mail distribution was over. There 
Was not a person in sight. There was 
no sound save low singing and, the 
twanging of a guitar from the negro 
quarter. Down the road, among the tall, 
dark pines, my carriage waited; and 
somewhere, coming on through the 
darkness, Sallie, | knew, was hastening 
to join me. 

Unless something had happened— 
unless something had happened! I was 
nervous and ill at ease. I trembled at 
times. My heart beat painfully. 

Ah, nothing had happened! 

Sallie stole noiselessly around the 
corner. God, how my heart leaped—how 
it leaps now across the many dead years 
that have passed since she came to me, 
pale, quiet, strange, led by her love, in 
Sandford town. My arms yearned to- 
wards her; she avoided them; she came 
close to me and whispered: 

“We have not time to reach the car- 
riage, Hal. Calder and the others are 
close behind me. He is ahead. He 
means to kill you. Come, dear, there is 
a door opening into a hallway behind us. 
Let us step inside.” 

We entered a hallway on each side of 
which were narrow, dusty windows. She 
closed the door and softly shot the bolts. 
It was dark and close and silent. The 
light from the dust-pale road that ran 
somberly through the woods before and 
heyond the little settlement struggled 

‘faintly though the window. The guitar 

and the singing ceased; a whippoorwill 
called thrice; and then I could hear my 
heart. 

I turned with outstretched arms to 
Sallie, but again she eluded them and 
shrank back, murmuring: “ Hush, here 
they are!” 
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I heard a dull patter, patter, thud, 
nearer and nearer, louder and louder, 
faster and faster. Calder Patterson gal- 
loped on a big horse into the little 
square. Behind him came a troop of 
horsemen, armed and spurred,old Archi- 
bald at their head. 

A voice cried: “ There is the car- 
riage!” 

“ Scatter and find them,” commanded 
Archibald. And I heard an order: 
* Shoot him on sight, but be careful of 
the girl.” And Calder turned in his 
saddle so that I saw his passion-distorted 
face as he cried: * Leave him to me, 
whoever finds him!” 

I turned, frightened, I own, to my 
love; and I saw in the light of the pine 
torches that glared redly through the 
windows what had escaped my notice be- 
fore: that there was blood on Sallie’s 
breast. : 

“Calder shot me.” she whispered; 
“he took your letter from me when he 
found me in the pine grove as I was 
coming to you. He shot me, I was car- 
ried into the house; it was after Archi- 
bald had left with the others. They went 
the wrong way at first; and I came here. 
They could not keep me from you.” 

Frenzied with utter rage, I sprang for 
the door, to seek and to slay Calder Pat- 
terson. With shaking hands I unlocked 
it, and staggered into the street, mad- 
dened with a surging riot of emotions in 
which mere fear was lost. 

All about me there was a great noise of 
horses’ hoofs and of men’s voices. There 
was a company of horsemen riding down 
upon the square, and ahead of them rode 
one who cried over and over again when 
he saw the Pattersons before him: 

“ Hold Calder; hold Calder! He has 
killed Sallie, she is dead! Hold Calder 
Patterson! ” 

He who cried was a Patterson, but 
those behind him. were my kinsmen. A 
single bullet smashed above my head 
into the house, but all men’s minds were 
upon the tidings of the messenger. 
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The Pattersons rode slowly to meet 
the oncoming band. ‘They were amazed 
and suspicious. Hands crept to rifle 
triggers. The companies came together, 
surrounding me. 

“We found Sallie in the pine grove 
after you rode away,” the man panted, 
while old) Archibald listened, sternly 
erect: “ we carried her into the house. 
| heard as I rode to find vou that she 
had died. I heard them crying, * She has 
gone!” She told us Calder shot her. I 
went the wrong wav at first.” 

* Where is Calder Patterson? ” asked 
Archibald, looking around the moon- 
lighted faces, 

He was not there. 

“ Which way did he take? ” 

A voice muttered: “* The old turn- 
pike.” 

“ After him!” cried the old man. 

* A horse, a horse for me!” I begged, 
clinging to the old man’s stirrup. 

Archibald turned in his saddle and 
looked down. “ Yes,” he said, “it is 
your right.” 

“Wait, uncle, uncle!” called a voice 
that set our hearts leaping in. our 
breasts, and held hands stiff upon bridle 
reins. And Sallie walked slowly, her 
hand at her wounded breast,. from the 
doorway. * Calder rode the other way, 
uncle, towards the river,” she panted. 
“T saw him as he shot at Hal and gal- 
loped off.” 

Archibald wheeled to me and one 
other. * Stay with her.” he said; “ take 
her home—thank God! Now, after the 
hound!” 

The horsemen thundered off towards 
the river, Baldwins riding knee to knee 
with Pattersons for the first but not for 
the last time. 

Sallie whispered as I took her in my 
arms, “* Calder rode towards the turn- 
pike; but, Hal—we did not want his 
blood! ” 

“No,” I said; “we want your life, 
sweetheart.” 

And God granted it. 





THE MIRACLE. 


CLOSE-HUNG with silence was the darkened room ; 
Through starlit distances there came to earth 
A thread from off God’s never-ceasing loom ; 
To mortals known—the miracle of birth! 





Edwin Carlile Litsey. 
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The Friendship of Thackeray and Dickens. 


~ 


BY GEORGE R. MILLER. 
AN INTERESTING CHAPTER 1N THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE TWO 
GREAT ENGLISH NOVELISTS—THEIR PLEASANT EARLY RELATIONS, 
THEIR SUBSEQUENT ESTRANGEMENT, AND THEIR TOUCHING 


FINAL RECONCILIATION. 


a is an illuminating commentary on 
the personalities of English novel- 
ists since the days when there were giants 
in the land, that to-day the story of the 
relations between Dickens and Thack- 
eray is as interesting as It was more 
than a quarter of a century ago. The 
quarrels of the most rancorous of the 
latter day brotherhood arouse no such 
sense of pity and of wrong as the one 
which divided the two great men for a 
few years before the death of Thack- 
eray. The praises of no modern mutual 
admiration society ring so true as those 
of the author of * Vanity Fair” for the 
author of * David Copperfield.” 


but a painter, or a designer of pictures. That was 
the object of my early ambition ; and I can remem- 
ber when Mr. Dickens was a very young man, and 
had commenced delighting the world with some 
very charming humorous works—that this young 
man wanted an artist to illustrate his writings ; and 
I recollect walking up to his chambers in Furnival’s 
Inn with two or three drawings in my hand which, 
strange to say, he did not find suitable. 


When Thackeray put away his ambi- 
tion to be an illustrator, and began to 
win a distinction as a writer which 
threatened to rival Dickens’ own, the 
difficulty of friendly relations between 
the two men seemed for a time even 
more difficult than when the successful 
young author was rejecting the work of 

the unsuccessful young 





THACKERAY’S REJECTED 
DRAWINGS. 


artist. Their friends did 
their best, after the man- 





Although Thackeray 
was a year older than his 
great contemporary, he 
was much longer in 
“finding himself.” When 
the * Pickwick Papers ~ 
had already made a place 
for itself and for Dick- 
ens, Thackeray was still 
placing his hopes of fame 
and. competence in_ his 
pencil, not his pen. This 
fact was the occasion of 
their first meeting, as 
Thackeray related years 
afterwards at a dinner 
where one of the speakers 
had associated the names 
of himself and Dickens: 





Had it not been for the direct 
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ner of friends, to prevent 
any intimacy between 
them. Those amiable 
persons who have leisure 
to carry reports from 
one dinner table to an- 
other were always gossip- 
ing, and each of the great 
novelists was held up to 
the other as a rival rather 
than a peer. 

“ We shall never be al- 
lowed to be friends, that 
is clear,” despairs Thack- 
eray once, after listening 
to the eager tale of some 
gossiper who had over- 
heard a friend of Dickens 
say one day: “ Damn 
Thackeray! ” 
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act of the friend who has just 





Trifles of this sort were 








sat down, I should most likely 


constantly repeated, as 


never have becn included in the 
toast which you have been 
pleased to drink ; and I should 
have tried to be, not a writer, 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
—A CARICATURE DRAWN BY 
THE GREAT NOVELIST 
HIMSELF. 


Mrs. Ritchie relates in 
her biographical intro- 
ductions to her father’s 
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works. Nevertheless, Thackeray's warm 
admiration for the work of Dickens, 
expressed publicly and privately, in 
conversation and letter and essay, 
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In a letter written to his daughter 
while he was in Philadelphia, in 1856, 
he says: “ Ll read the * Holly Tree Inn’ 
this morning, which is in Dickens’ best 









































CHARLES DICKENS, HIS WIFE (CATHERINE HOGARTH), AND HER SISTER (GEORGINA HOGARTH), 
FROM A PENCIL DRAWING BY MACLISE, WHICH MISS MAMIE DICKENS PRONOUNCED 
THE BEST OF ALL THE PORTRAITS OF HER FATHER. 


could not fail to win any author. 
Their personal relations became very 
pleasant, though never very intimate. 
We read in a letter of Thackeray to his 
friend, Fitzgerald: “ I am going to give 
a party on the 9th of May. Mrs. Dickens 
and Miss Hogarth ”—the wife and sister 
in law of the novelist—* made me give 
it, and I am in a great fright.” The 


statement sounds informally friendly, 
at least. 





manner, and I am very glad to think 
that his girls and mine are friends ”“— 
another testimony to cordial relations 
between the two families. 

But before this there are numerous 
references to the pleasant—at least su- 
perficially pleasant—social relations be- 
tween the two great men. Dickens pre- 
sided at the dinner given to Thackeray 
when the latter departed for his first 
visit to America in 1852. Dickens was 
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“wasn 
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always presiding at public literary din- 
ners, and the ease with which he ex- 
pressed himself as master of ceremonies 
was a source of half facetious envy to 
Thackeray, who was not happiest) in 
public speech. When Thackeray made 
his losing campaign to represent Oxford 
in 1855 in) Parliament, he wrote to 
Dickens and humorously begged hin to 
come and make a speech to the voters: 

Come down and make a speech for me and tell 
them who I am, for I doubt whether more than two 
of the electors have ever heard of me, and [think 
there may be as many as six or eight who have 
heard of you. 

In 1854 Thackeray wrote to his 
daughter in Paris: 

I had a famous passage and a good dinner and 
sleep at Folkestone, dined at the Shakspere dinner 
here on Saturday, and am very glad I came, if only 
that Dickens, who was in the chair, made a com- 
plimentary speech ; and though I don’t care for 
compliments, I do for good will and peace among 
men. 

That Thackeray, even if not so fre- 
quent and happy a presiding officer at 
hanquets as Dickens, was nevertheless a 
useful dinner guest, is shown by an in- 
cident of the dinner party which cele- 
brated the suecess of * David Copper- 
field.” It was at Diekens’ house, and the 
guests included the Carlvles. Carlyle, 
in reply to a question as to his health 
and spirits, had replied in compliment 
to his host, and doubtless with what he 
helieved to be the truth, that * he was a 
lorn, lone creature, and everything went 
contrairy with him.” It was his un- 
happy fate to sit near a worthy man who 
launched at hima series of questions of 
the religious philosophical order, and 
the sage of Chelsea did not find his tem- 
per or his spirits improving under the 
strain. As his brow grew darker and 
his answers foreboded to the initiated 
an outbreak of Cariylian thunder, 
Thackeray came to the rescue with a 
story which saved’ the situation. [le was 
always as apt in mere conversation as 
Dickens was in more formal speeches. 

The good Londoners were sometimes 
a little bewildered by having in their 
midst two such celebrities. At a ban- 
quet at the Mansion House one day, 
Thackeray—so his daughter relates— 
saw “the lord mayor nodding at him in 
a friendly sort of way. * IT know You, 
said the lord mayor, * Horace Twiss.’ 
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My father disclaimed, but the lord 
mavor went on insisting. It was finally 
explained that he had taken his guest 
for Charles Dickens, and that he in- 
tended a complimentary allusion — to 
‘Oliver Twist,’ which had lately ap- 
peared.” 

THACKERAY’S TRIBUTES TO DICKENS. 

In his references to Dickens’ work 
Thackeray was almost always enthusias- 
tic. A man of more education and wider 
culture than his great contemporary, he 
was a better critic, and had a far finer 
literary appreciation. His correspond- 
ence is full of admiring references to 
Dickens. In one place he says: 


He has a clear and bright eyed intelligence which 
is better than philosophy. I think he is equal to 
Fielding and Smollett—at any rate to Smollett. 
He is not such a scholar as Fielding was. 

The Times, that venerable organ of 
heavy thought in England, was always 
rather “down” on Thackeray. On the 
other hand, it was cordial towards Dick- 
ens. On reading some of its complimen- 
tary remarks about the latter, Thack- 
eray wrote: 


*Appy Dickens! But I love Pickwiek and 
Crummles too much to abuse this great man. 


The tribute which he pays to his fel- 
low author in the essay on “ Charity 
and Humor” is the most extended and 
formal of the many he paid him. Yet 
it rings with heartiness and sincerity: 


As for the charities of Mr. Dickens, multiplied 
kindnesses which he has conferred upon us all; 
upon our children; upon people educated and un- 
educated ; upon the myriads here and at home who 
speak our common tongue ; have not you, have not 
I, all of us, reason to be thankful to this kind 
friend, who has soothed and charmed so many 
hours, brought pleasure and sweet laughter to so 
many homes; made such multitudes of children 
happy ; endowed us with such a sweet store of grz- 
cious thoughts, fair fancies, soft sympathies, hearty 
enjoyments? There are creations of Mr. Dickens’ 
which seem to me to rank as personal benefits ; 
figures so delightful that one feels happier and bet- 
ter for knowing them, as one does for being 
brought into the society of very good men and wom- 
en. The atmosphere in which these people live is 
wholesome to breathe in; you feel that to be al- 
lowed to speak to them is a personal kindness; 
you come away better for your contact with them ; 
your hands seem cleaner from having the privilege 
of shaking theirs. Was there ever a better char- 
ity sermon preached in the world than Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol”? I believe it occasioned im- 
mense hospitality throughout England; was the 
means of lighting up hundreds of kind fires at 
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Christmas time ; caused a wonderful outpouring of 
Christmas good feeling ; of Christmas punch brew- 
ing ; an awful slaughter of Christmas turkeys, and 
roasting and basting of Christmas beef. As for 
this man’s love of children, that amiable organ at 
the back of his honest head must be perfectly 


and a thousand times ; I delight and wonder at his 
genius ; I recognize in it—I speak with awe and 
reverence—a commission from that Divine Benefi- 
cence whose blessed task we know it will one day 
be to wipe every tear from every eye. Thank- 
fully I take my share of the feast of love and kind- 
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A CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMEN OF THACKERAY’S WORK AS AN ILLUSTRATOR—“ BECKY IN 


” 


LOMBARD STREET, 


monstrous. All children ought to love him. I 
know two that do, and read his books ten times for 
once that they peruse the dismal preachments of 
their father. I know one who, when she is happy, 
reads “ Nicholas Nickleby ” ; when she is tired, reads 
“Nicholas Nickleby”; when she is in bed, reads 
“Nicholas Nickleby”; when she has nothing to 
do, reads “Nicholas Nickleby”; and when she 
has finished the book, reads “Nicholas Nickleby ” 
over again. This candid young critic, at ten years 
of age, said, “I like Mr. Dickens’ books much better 
than your books, papa,” and frequently expressed a 
desire that the latter author should write a book 
like one of Mr. Dickens’ books. Who can? 

I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens’ art a thousand 


FROM “ VANITY FAIR.” 


ness which this gentle and generous and charitable 
soul has contributed to the happiness of the world. 
I take and enjoy my share, and say a benediction 
for the meal. 

That Dickens was sensible of the 
warm-heartedness of the praise so freely 
bestowed upon him is shown by a letter 
he wrote Thackeray in 1855: 

I have read in the Times to-day an account of your 
last night’s lecture, and cannot refrain from assuring 


you, in all truth and earnestness, that I am pro- 


foundly touched by your generous reference to me. 
I do not know how to tell you what a glow it spread 
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over my heart. If you could wholly know at once 
how you have moved me and how you have ani- 
mated me, you would be happier, I am certain. 


THE COMING OF THE QUARREL. 


But all these appreciations and com- 
pliments, sincere as they were, did not 
prevent jealous friends of the two novel- 
ists from finally estranging them. As 
early as 1848, after Thackeray's stand- 
ing was assured by “ Vanity Fair,” he 
had written: 

There's no use denying the matter or blinking it, 
now I am become a sort of great man in my way, 
all but at the top of the tree—indeed there if the 
truth were known, and having a great fight up 
there with Dickens. 

And later he wrote: 

He can’t forgive me my success with “Vanity 
Fair.” As if there were not room in the world for 
both of us! 

It was 1858 before the quarrel cul- 
minated, a young journalist, Edmund 
Yates, afterwards well known as editor 
of the World, being the immediate cause 
of the break. Mr. Yates, a member of 
the Garrick Club, to which both the older 
men also belonged, was moved, with the 
daring and bad taste of cocksure twenty 
seven, to write an onslaught against 
Thackeray's character, and to publish it 
in Town Talk, of which he was then in 
charge. He described the older man in 
most offensive language as a_ person 
either openly cynical or affectedly be- 
nevolent in manner, a time server and a 
truckler in his relations to the world of 
fashion and influence. 

Thackeray demanded the expulsion of 
the young man from the club, on the 
ground that he had met him only there, 
and that he desired to be protected 
against meeting him = again. 
fought hard for the retention of young 


Diekens. 
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Mr. Yates, and was defeated in his 
championship. Many believed, Thack- 
eray probably among them, that the at- 
tack was instigated by Dickens. After 
the episode the two novelists did not 
speak to each other for nearly five years. 


THE RECONCILIATION—JUST IN TIME. 


The story of their reconciliation is 
almost pretty enough to atone for the 
ugliness of their rupture. Walking out 
of the Atheneum Club in London 
shortly before Christmas in 1863, 
Thackeray met Dickens. They passed as 
usual, Then Thackeray wheeled about 
and returned to his enemy with out- 
stretched hand, saving that he could no 
longer bear to be on any but the old 
terms with him. Dickens accepted the 
hand, and the quarrel was at an end. A 
few days later, on Christmas Eve, the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” was dead. 
Dickens, requested to write a tribute to 
him, must have been stirred by the mem- 
ory of the lately healed breach. He 
wrote: 

No one can be surer than I of the greatness and 
goodness of his heart. In no place should I take 
it upon myself at this time to discourse of his books, 
of his refined knowledge of character, of his subtle 
acquaintance with the weaknesses of human nature, 
of his delightful playfulness as an essayist, of his 
quaint and touching ballads, of his mastery over 
the English language. But before me lies all that 
he had written of his last story, and the pain I have 
felt in perusing it has not been deeper than the 
conviction that he was in the healthiest vigor of 
his powers when he worked on his last labor. 

The last words he corrected in print were: “And 
my heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.” God 
grant that on that Christmas Eve when he laid his 
head back on his pillow and threw up his arms as 
he had been wont to do when very weary, some 
consciousness of duty done, and of Christian hope 
throughout life humbly cherished, may have caused 
his own heart so to throb when he passed awav to 
his Redeemer’s rest. 


THE 


AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


I Love the largess of these English trees, 
Their stalwart boles and rounded bowers of shade ; 
I love this English bracken, where the glade 
Hoards it in emerald or in auburn seas. 
Dear the rich turfage of kine-pasturing leas, 
The shy shéep’s throngs, the ivy’s bounteous braid, 
The harebell, holly, and hawthorn Shakspere made 
Classic, the bright furze with its courtier bees. 
And yet these alien beauties oft command 
A mood that vainly to their charm attunes 
Tranquillity, and that home’s dear change entreats. 
I long for leaves and. flowers of my own land— 
October’s harlequin maple-boughs, or June’s 


Wide fluctuant meadows pale with marguerites. 


Edgar Faweett. 
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An Obsolete New Vessel. 

The new monitor Wyoming, which 
recently went into commission at San 
Francisco, is a ship of a type that is 
disappearing from the navy lists of the 
powers. It is one of the last group of 
* harbor defense vessels” that is ever 
likely to be built. For general service 
in warfare such craft are almost useless. 
‘They were put to the test during Samp- 
son's campaign of five years ago in the 
West Indies, and as the result of the 


experience that accomplished com- 
mander reported them as being “ very 


inefficient.” The two that accompanied 
his expedition to San Juan, Porto Rico, 
in May, 1898, were a serious drag upon 
the movements of his squadron, and 
proved to be such poor gun platforms, 
even in a moderate swell, that their 
huge rifles did little or no execution. 
Congress, which is supreme in its con- 
trol of our naval development by means 
of its command of the national purse, 
has clung to the monitor type after 
other governments have abandoned it. 
One reason, no doubt, is the fact that it 
was a great American invention, which 


in its day revolutionized the navies of 
the world, and which is still invested 
with a sort of historical prestige. But 
a more potent reason is the venerable 
tradition, so long devoutly worshiped by 
our political philosophers, that our mili- 
tary and naval needs are purely de- 
fensive; that in case of hostilities our 
proper strategy is to call out the home 
guard to repel invasion, and to have 
armed vessels lying in our harbors to 
await the adversary’s attack. 

To-day, somewhat tardily, we have 
learned to recognize the fact that the 
best way to defend our own shores is to 
threaten those of the enemy, and that 
a few swift and powerful battleships or 
cruisers are worth fleets of cumbrous 
and slow-moving monitors. So manifest 
is the superiority of the splendid ocean- 
going fighters that we are now adding to 
the first line of our navy, that Congress 
is searcely likely to spend the nation’s 
good dollars—the Wyoming cost nearly 
a million of them—for ships that are 
practically obsolete when they are 
launched. 

The new monitor is, of course, a for- 
midable vessel of her kind, and would 
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THE U. S. S. WYOMING, DEFENSE 


COMMISSION AT SAN 


VESSEL,” OR 
—SHE IS A SHIP OF 3,214 TONS, MAKING ELEVEN KNOTS, 


MONITOR, WHICH RECENTLY WENT INTO 


AND CARRYING TWO TWELVE-INCH GUNS. 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, FORMERLY MISS 


CONSUELO VANDERBILT OF NEW YORK, NOW A 


HANDSOME YOUNG MATRON OF TWENTY-SIX. 


From her latest photograph by Lafayette, London. 


prove a dangerous antagonist where- 
ever she could fight upon her own con- 
ditions. She is plated with eleven inch 
armor, and earries two great twelve- 
inch rifles, mounted in a turret, with a 
secondary battery of four-inch rapid fire 
guns. Her builders, the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco, made some- 
what slow work of her, as seems to be the 
unfortunate habit of our naval con- 


structors. Her keel was laid as long 
ago as April, 1899, and she was launched 
early in September, 1900, 


When Dowie Invades New York, 


John Alexander Dowie’s proposed in- 
vasion of New York will scarcely mark 
an epoch in the religious history of the 
American metropolis, but it promises to 
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he an incident of no small interest to 
the student of queer phases of human- 
ity. New York isa big town, and some- 
what blasé withal. It has seen many re- 


true, and we have no reason to suppose 
them otherwise, the coming of the Res- 
toration Host will be spectacular 
enough. It will, as the New York Sun 









































THE MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE—THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROOSEVELT, SHOWING HER 
SEATED AT HER DESK. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New Vork 


formers arise and disappear, and it is 
not likely to turn very far from its 
chosen path at the eall of this new 
prophet or charlatan, whichever he may 
he, from the shores of Lake Michigan. 
If Mr. Dowie’s announcements are 


observed, * make the visit of the Great- 
est Show on Earth to a country town 
look small in comparison.” It is to 
cost a hundred thousand dollars. The 
largest building in the citvy—Madison 
Square Garden, of course—has been 
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ALEXANDER DOWIE, 


THE FOUNDER OF ZIONISM, 


INVADING NEW YORK WITH A HOST OF 


From a photograph ly the Gibson 


WiHi0O HAS ANNOUNCED 


HIS INTENTION OF 


TWO THOUSAND FOLLOWERS. 


Art Gallery, Chicago. 
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hired for the two middle weeks of Oc- 
tober. Contracts have been made with 
the railroads for ten special trains, 
which are to transport Mr. Dowie, his 
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also been actually contracted for we are 
not informed. Perhaps he only means 
that the locomotives will burn soft coal. 

As to the invaders’ modus operandi, it 









































SIGNOR EDMONDO MAYOR DES PLANCHES, ITALIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


cabinet, and two thousand of his follow- 
ers, a thousand of either sex. The Chi- 
cago prophet is reported as saying in a 
recent sermon that there will be great 
pillars of cloud before the trains, but 
whether these nebulous adjuncts have 


ca 


appears that most of them are to devote 
their time to perambulating the city and 
attracting audiences to the meetings in 
Madison Square Garden. The male and 
female canvassers—or missionaries, as 
they may prefer to be termed—are to 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF GREAT BRITAIN WEARING HER CROWN AND ROBES OF STATE, WITH SIX PAGES 
AS TRAIN-BEARERS. 


From a photograph by Downey, London. 


preach in the streets, if they can get 
permits, and to visit houses, if they can 
secure admission. They are, according 
to Mr. Dowie’s admonition, to have their 
swords burnished and their arms shi- 
ning, but this, we presume, is to be taken 
figuratively, as there are ordinances to 
regulate the public display of dangerous 
weapons, 

At the central meeting-place, the 
modern Elijah will no doubt enunciate 
his peculiar doctrines with the out- 
spoken style of eloquence which has 
proved so effective in Chicago. <A car- 
dinal point in his creed is the efficacy 
of faith eure, which seems to be an al- 
most indispensable feature of the new 
religions of the past decade or so. His 
followers carry it out to the logical eon- 


clusion that doctors are frauds and drug 
stores “ sorcerers’ shops.” They are no 
more favorably disposed towards jour- 
nalists than towards physicians. “ Lying 
scribes who will be cast into a sea of 
fire and brimstone” is a typical Zionist 
description of the men who make the 
newspapers. 

Whatever else he may be, Mr. Dowie 
is no flatterer. He frankly tells New 
York that it is “the greatest home of 
vice in the world, next to Chicago.” An 
unbeliever might inquire why, if the 
man is the moral force he claims to be, 
a city in which he has labored for sev- 
eral years should be worse than one in 
which he has never preached. 


The Western Elijah will probably 


draw what the theatrical managers call 
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* good houses ~ in the metropolis. Most 
of his hearers will attend his meetings 
from mere curiosity; some may scoff, 
some may be influenced by the magnetic 
personality which he is said to possess. 
But it is quite certain that his invasion 
will neither affect the great existing 
churches of New York, on the one hand, 
nor, on the other hand, perceptibly in- 
fluence the moral tone of the vast non- 
church-going population of the city. 


The Winnie Davis Hall. 


Seldom has.a memorial fund been put 
to better use than in the building 
of the Winnie Davis Hall at 
Athens, Georgia. 

The inception of this interest- 
ing undertaking dates back some 
four vears, to the convention of 
the State branch of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy held in another 
classically named Georgia city, 
tome, shortly after Miss Davis’ 
lamented death. It was decided 
that there could be no more appro- 
priate method of honoring the 








memory of the Southern President’s 
daughter than the addition to one of 
Georgia’s normal schools of a dormitory 
for the children or grandchildren of 
Confederate veterans. Professor Bran- 
son, head of the school at Athens, pre- 
sented the claims of his institution so 
forcibly that it was selected as the bene- 
ficiary. 

Georgia is a State of comparatively 
few large fortunes, and the financial 
scale of the memorial is modest. The 
Daughters of the Confederacy had col- 
lected some six thousand dollars towards 
the cost of the hall when the Southern 











































THE LATE MISS WINNIE DAVIS, THE DAUGHTER OF THE CONFEDERACY, AND THE WINNIE DAVIS HALL, NOW 
BEING ERECTED IN HER MEMORY AT ATHENS, GEORGIA, AS AN ANNEX TO THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The portrait of Miss Davis is from a photograph by Dazis &.Sanford, New York 
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Educational Congress, at a meeting held 
in Athens a year ago, voted to contribute 
half of the nine thousand dollars still 
needed. ‘This left forty-five hundred to 
be raised, and the Georgia ladies, under 
the leadership of Miss Mildred Ruther- 
ford, are now completing the fund. 
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ates than any other State in the Union, 
hut earnest men and women are labor- 
ing with the utmost devotion to remove 
the reproach. Any well-considered proj- 
ect for aiding their work is worthy of 
support. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis has said of the 









































EUGENE H. LEHMAN, A COLORADO 


BOY, AND A 


STUDENT AT YALE AND AT 


COLUMBIA, WHO HAS WON THE FIRST OF THE CECIL RHODES SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS AWARDED IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


From a photograph by Phelps, New Haven. 


The school at Athens is doing a most 
useful work, but has been sadly ham- 
pered for lack of accommodations. Its 
three hundred resident students are 
crowded into two small dormitories, 
with three and even four in each room. 
The demand for instruction is great, and 
the teachers that the school graduates 
are playing their part in the task of per- 
fecting the State’s educational system. 

Georgia has the sinister distinction 
of possessing a larger number of illiter- 


Hall: “It is to me one of 
all the efforts to do honor 
to my child’s spotless name.” A sym- 
pathizer adds that the memorial “ will 
bring joy to many waiting, working, am- 
bitious souls.” 


Winnie Davis 
the dearest of 


The First Rhodes Scholar, 
There have been various opinions as 
to the practical value of the system of 
scholarships established by the late Cecil 
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Rhodes. Light will soon be thrown 
upon the subject by the actual experi- 
ence of the scholars, of whom the first 
have recently been appointed. 

The first American to take advantage 
of the munificence of the South African 
millionaire is Kugene H. Lehman, of 
whom we print a portrait. Mr. Lehman 
is a young man of twenty-two, a native 
of Colorado, and a graduate of Yale. He 
distinguished himself at college by win- 
ning prizes for oratory and essay wri- 
ting, and was a leading member of the 
Yale debating team. He has since been 
taking a post-graduate course in phil- 
osophy at Columbia, and working as a 
private tutor. Last December he ap- 
plied to the Governor of Colorado for a 
nomination to a Rhodes scholarship. It 
seems that he was the third accepted 
candidate, the two who preceded him be- 
ing students from far-off Rhodesia, 
pupils of the Jesuit college at Buluwayo. 

Young Mr. Lehman will go to Oxford 


— 


under extremely favorable circum- 
stances. Mr. Rhodes’ plan of an inter- 


national system of education has been 
so widely heralded that a certain pres- 
tige will attach to the first scholar from 
the United States. Every academic 
door will be open to him, and every 
academic hand will be held out in 
friendly greeting. He will have every 
opportunity to absorb the very best that 
the famous old English university has to 
offer. 


The New Cabinet Official, 


George B. Cortelyou, the head of the 
newly created Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, enjoys the unique 
distinction of having risen directly 
through all the grades of White House 
service to a seat in the Cabinet. Other 
secretaries to the President have be- 
come Cabinet officers—notably John 
Hay and Daniel 8. Lamont; but neither 
Colonel Hay nor Colonel Lamont 
stepped at once from a confidential post 
‘at the chief magistrate’s side into the 
circle of his official and responsible ad- 
visers. 

Mr. Cortelyou’s career should be an 
inspiration to every stenographer in 
our broad land. This may sound like a 
joke, but it is intended in sober earnest. 

4M 
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His record shows that sometimes—sel- 
dom, indeed, yet sometimes—brilliant 
opportunities are to be found in a call- 
ing which is usually regarded as greatly 
overcrowded and barren of chances for 
promotion. Ten years ago the new cab- 
inet member was sitting before a type- 
writing machine in the Post-Office 
Department, grinding out the corre- 
spondence of one of the officials of that 
bureau. His good work and attractive 
personality were noticed by Postmaster- 
General Bissell, who recommended him 
to President Cleveland when the latter 
one day happened to remark that he 
needed a capable stenographer. 

It was in November, 1895, that Mr. 
Cortelyou entered the White House 
service, and his subsequent advancement 
has been steady and rapid. He made 
himself so indispensable that no change 
of administration could affect his tenure. 
Within five years he passed from stenog- 
rapher to executive clerk, from execu- 
tive clerk to assistant secretary, and 
from assistant secretary, upon the resig- 
nation of the late John Addison Porter, 
to secretary—this last being a position 
whose holder might appropriately be 
termed Assistant President of the 
United States. The fact that President 
Roosevelt retained him in the post was a 
merited tribute to the executive ability, 
the wide knowledge of men and affairs, 
and the unfailing judgment which Mr. 
Cortelyou had demonstrated under 
President McKinley. 

When the proposal to create a new 
executive department took shape and 
met with so ready an acceptance before 
Congress, the President offered the sec- 
retaryship to the chief of his domestic 
staff, both as an evidence of personal 
appreciation and as a reward for de- 
voted public service. No other nomi- 
nation was seriously urged, so great was 
the esteem in which Mr. Cortelyou was 
held by the politicians with whom his 
work at the White House had brought 
him into intimate and friendly contact. 
He is the youngest member of the 
Cabinet, having been born in New York 
forty years ago on the 26th of last July. 

A good portrait of the Secretary of 
Commerce, together with a more de- 
tailed sketch of his career, appeared in 
Munsey’s for April of last year. 
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THE PLEASANT TALE OF A PERSON 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


Re 


fe ELL, exit Felix, R. U. E. I must 
go down and rehearse;” and 
Felix rose from the dinner table, drop- 
ping his napkin in a crumpled heap. “I 
wish you would change your mind and 
take part in the thing, Mils—when I 
wrote Lucile in especially to fit you.” 

“ But you know I can’t act, Felix,” 
Mildred protested, picking up his napkin 
to smooth and fold it. 

“Exactly. Lucile doesn’t have to,” he 
said triumphantly. “I told you I wrote 
the part especially for you. Whoo hoo! ” 
And he crowed happily as he went out. 

Mildred laughed helplessly. 

“Will he ever grow up?” 
turning to her father. 

He shook his head. 

“ | don’t see why Felix doesn’t amount 
to more,” he said in puzzled dissatisfac- 
tion. “ He certainly had every chance 
my own boys had. And as for example— 
Ned, I don’t believe you or Harvey ever 
lost a good opening in your lives; while 
Felix would refuse the Presidency if he 
happened to be busy with an amateur 
play.” 

“Well, it’s having a miserable little 
income of his own, and half a dozen mis- 
erable little talents—that’s what has 
spoiled him,” said Ned, lighting such a 
cigar as a prosperous young business 
man may afford himself. ‘“ And he 
hasn’t any application; one week he will 
do nothing but drum, and the next it’s 
painting, and the next theatricals or 
poetry. And not any one done well 
enough to justify him—a fellow of twen- 
ty eight.” 

“ And yet he is the happiest person I 
know,” said Mildred, in the tone of one 
fully awake to the feebleness of her pro- 
test. 

“I’m not down on the boy,” her father 
went on, when he had finished his lec- 
ture on a man’s duty to the world and 
himself; “he’s as sweet and good a fel- 


she said, 








low as ever breathed. In all the twenty 
years he has lived with us, I’ve never seen 
a mean or an ugly trait about him. It is 
just that he doesn’t amount to anything. 
Harvey, did you see Ritter today about 
that contract ? ” 

The talk turned to business, and Mil- 
dred, escaping to the empty drawing- 
room, seized the half hour of quiet to get 
a chapter of “ 'The History of the Philip- 
pines” read. It did not really interest 
her, but she had been brought up to a 
conscientious sense of the value of time 
and the necessity for information—self 
improvement, she called it, true to the 
family traditions. When she found her 
attention wandering, she grasped it firm- 
ly and made herself go back to the begin- 
ning of the paragraph. That is one rea- 
son why she did not cover much ground 
in her diligent two hours a day of solid 
reading. 

The evening went by somewhat heav- 
ily. Harvey went out, but Mr. Alden 
and Ned recurred to business at inter- 
vals, and grew ominous over politics. 
Janet made them sit breathlessly still 
while she added up her accounts, and be- 
came very cross when some one forgot 
and spoke, obliging her to begin all over 
again. Mildred, oppressed by the 
stretch of Philippine history still before 
her, kept her finger in her place and mas- 
tered an occasional page or two in the 
pauses. She was planning a retreat to 
bed when the click of Felix’ latch key 
made her change her_mind. They al! 
glanced up with an unconscious relaxing 
of their faces when he came in—a look 
of mild expectancy, with a laugh ready 
to follow. He went without a word to 
the piano, and after playing a few bars 
of Handel’s beautiful “Leave Me to 
Languish,” sang in a pathetic tenor, 
light but true and sweet: 


“Leave me to language, harshly explicit, 
Language not fit for a lady’s ear ! 
They are no actors, brains are deficit——-” 


“Felix, Felix!” broke in Janet. 
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“ You shall not spoil that song—I won't 
have it. Don’t laugh at him, father; it 
just encourages him.” 

“It doesn’t spoil it,” Felix protested. 
“T could sing you the other version this 
moment without mov ing a muscle. 

“But I should laugh,” she said. 
“You have utterly ruined the ‘ Garden 
of Sleep’ for me. I can never hear any- 
thing in the poppy part but ‘ It is there 
that the regal red puppies are born.’ ’ 

“Oh, w ell, that song needed to be 
spoiled.” Felix took his hands from the 
keys and turned about on the stool. 
“You never saw such acting, Mildred! 
They get worse with every rehearsal.” 

“ What are you going to charge for the 
show?” asked Ned. 

“ Fifty cents to come in and a dollar to 
go out,” said Felix promptly. “ We'll 
make enough to furnish the whole club 
house before the end of the first act.” 

Mr. Alden’s eyes twinkled. 

“ And I always thought you weren't 
much of a business man, Felix! ” he said 
in mock apology. 

Felix smiled at him, the little-boyish 
smile of assumed shyness and depreca- 
tion with which he turned aside unwel- 
come topics, and went back to his play- 
ing. 

“Come and sing, Ned,” he suggested. 

Ned had a good bass voice, though it 
would never have occurred to him to use 
it of his own accord. He came over to 
the piano indifferently enough, but was 
soon rumbling through “Im Tiefen 
Keller ” with evident enjoyment. A new 
spirit awoke for the moment in his face, 
obliterating the look of material prosper- 
ity based on concentrated business pur- 
pose that usually dominated it. Mr, Al- 
den listened complacently, stocks and 
bonds for the moment forgotten. An 
hour or two went by before they remem- 
bered bed. 

Felix and Mildred lingered after the 
rest, he playing abstractedly. She wan- 
dered restlessly about the room, then 
paused with sudden determination, 
standing behind him. 

“Telix, when are you going to do 
something? ” she demanded. 

“ What? ” he asked, frowning over an 
experiment in chords. “ You mean earn 
more money? ” he added. 

“Yes; anything that counts, that 


proves energy and purpose. You can’t 
live along like this forever! ” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well—some day you may want to 
marry.” 

He broke into the wedding march, 
then looked up at her with a smile of 
happy inspiration. 

“Perhaps the lady will have some- 
thing, and then we can do it Duteh 
treat,” he suggested. 

She would not be amused. 

“Tt isn’t the money, Felix,” she said 
impatiently. “It’s the amounting to 
something, counting among men. No 
girl worth having 4 

She broke off and turned away. Felix 
let his hands drop from the keys. 

“ Would have me?” he finished final- 
ly, without looking up. 

“Would be satisfied with you,” she 
amended, half under her breath. After 
a constrained silence she shrugged with 
an attempt at lightness. “ Well, hav- 
ing delivered my lecture, I will say good 
night,” she said. Felix drew a long 
breath and looked up at her. Something 
in his eyes struck from her a quick, 
pained “ Oh, Felix!” 

He took the hands she held out and 
kissed them gently, one after the other, 
then let them go. 

“ Good night, Mils,” he said. 

She hesitated, but he had turned back 
to his playing, so she went slowly up - 
stairs. At the top she paused. The mu- 
sic had stopped, and the drawingroom 
below seemed very still. Suddenly she 
turned and ran down again. He was 
leaning against the fireplace, staring into 
the coals. 

“ Felix, I have hurt you—I can’t stand 
it!” she said breathlessly, coming close 
to him. He put his arms about her and 
buried his face in her shoulder. 

“ Tt’s all true, Mils,” he said. “I shall 
always be what I am now—an unimpor- 
tant person on a small salary. I can’t 
make myself over. Ned’s life—there 
isn’t an hour of his day that seems to 
me worth living! And yet he is what 
people point out as desirable. I must be 
wrong, of course; but to give my soul as 
well as my days to money making—Mil- 
dred, I ought to have died young! ” 

She drew his head closer and bent her 
cheek down to it. 
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“Oh, Felix, how I love you!” she 
whispered. 


II. 


Mr. Alden was perplexed, irritated. 

“Oh, it won’t do, it’s impossible,” he 
reiterated. “Until a man has proved 
himself—and I don’t want to be harsh, 
my dear boy, but you are twenty eight, 
and you haven’t proved yourself, have 
you?” 

“ No,” said Felix sadly. 

“ Well, then ” said Mr. Alden, his 
palms turned out to show his helpless- 
ness. 

And so Felix packed his paint brushes 
and his music and his Meredith with his 
clothes and went cut over the wide sill 
that had meznt home to him for twenty 
years. Mildred said good by to him with 
passionate courage. 

“ Tt will come right; you will do some- 
thing and it will come right. I know it,” 
she said. 

He kissed her with wet eyes, but made 
no vows. 

The five months that followed were 
intolerably dreary, and not only to Mil- 
dred. Somehow the leaven seemed to 
have gone out of the household. At din- 
ner the talk was chiefly of business now, 
and the piano was seldom touched. Aft- 
er dinner Mr. Alden dozed over the pa- 
pers, the young men went out, and the 
two girls escaped to their rooms as early 
as possible. Mr. Alden complained of 
this once or twice, breaking out irritably 
at their growing dullness; but he would 
not understand the cause. 

Felix had been transferred to a posi- 
tion in the New York branch of the firm, 
and wrote weekly to Mildred, cheerful, 
friendly letters that could be read aloud 
to the others, and so hurt her intoler- 
ably. She would have lost heart alto- 
gether but for an occasional hurried, im- 
pulsive little note, full of longing and 
often of hopelessness. 

“T shall always be just what I am 
now,” he wrote in one of these. “ From 
year to year they will advance me a little, 
by way of politeness; but I can never ac- 
quire any adjective higher than ‘ faith- 
ful.’ It isn’t that I don’t work, and work 
hard. I just haven’t initiative—busi- 
ness intelligence. And I don’t see any 
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vital need for me in any other depart- 
ment of life. The sooner you forget me, 
Mils, the better for you. * * * I 
can’t go out, it bores me so in my present 
state, and I don’t see any one here but 
Carew, the social settlement celebrity I 
wrote you about. He’s a good fellow. I 
gave his club of little toughs a singing 
lesson the other night. I can get 
through an evening there when anything 
else Pe 

After that he often spoke of “ Carew’s 
little toughs.” His singing class grew to 
be a weekly institution. Soon he was 
writing a farce for them, and training 
the actors to their parts. Mr. Alden 
shook his head at this. 

“ Felix never gets any older,” he said 
with dissatisfaction. It was in March 
that the letters suddenly ceased. Two 
and then three weeks went by, and still 
not a word came from him. Mildred 
passed through pride and hurt feelings 
to deep anxiety. 

* Oh, there is nothing the matter. He 
will probably write and explain before 
long,” said her father. Then he looked 
at her regretfully. “I hoped you were 
getting over it, Mildred,” he added. She 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I shall never get 
over it.” 

He tugged impatiently at his gray 
mustache. 

“ But, my dear girl, I can’t stand by 
and see you throw yourself away! Felix 
is a nice, pleasant fellow, a dear boy in 
every way, but you must admit he doesn’t 
amount 4 

“Oh, amount!” she broke in desper- 
ately. “Do you call it amounting to 
nothing to be the whole soul and center 
of a family, keeping it always gay and 
alive and worth living in? Look what 
we have been without him! Ned and 
Harvey will give their wives money, but, 
in the name of heaven, what else? No, 
let me finish! Felix gives happiness, he 
is as important as sunshine—you feel it 
every day—but you won’t admit his 
value simply because it isn’t on a cer- 
tain line. Look at his kindness, his 
sympathy for poor, queer people, the lit- 
tle unselfish things he is always doing 
and that we took as a matter of course. 
When Harvey broke his leg, Ned stayed 
with him about one evening in six, while 
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Felix—oh, and he was always so gener- 
ous and lovable! And he taught me 
everything I know about music and pic- 
tures and all the beautiful things I 
should never have found by myself. He 
was the best of us all, apart from your lit- 
tle narrow business standard, but you 
can’t see it! Even I had to lose him to 
know itas 1 knowit now. If I could only 
make you see!” Her voice broke, and 
she left the room before her father could 
gather his scattered arguments for a 
reply. 

The next morning brought a letter to 
Mr. Alden, signed George Carew. Felix 
was ill. He had not wanted his relatives 
told, but it seemed now—Mr. Alden’s 
hand trembled inconveniently, and he 
rested it against the breakfast table. 
Felix had had good care, and there had 
been every reason for hopefulness until 
that day, when 

“Father, what is it?” asked Mildred 
sharply. He handed the letter to her in 
silence. 

“We can just get the train,” she said 
when she laid it down. Her voice sound- 
ed odd and wooden, and she was pain- 
fully white. “ Can you be ready in five 
minutes, father? ” 

He nodded, drawing his fingers across 
his eyes, and she left the room. During 
the long hours on the train they talked 
casually of indifferent things, or held 
papers in front of them. Mildred did 
not once lose her composure, but her 
father’s eyes filled many times as they 
watched the flying fields and woods. 

Felix was still living—that was all. 
Mildred sat motionless beside him, wait- 
ing for the struggle that was to bring 
him back or send him on. Her father 
walked restlessly about the next room, 
or stood looking out into the darkness. 
George Carew joined him there, looking 
tired and warm, and they talked in low 
tones of Felix’ chances. Carew had been 
with him day and night, letting every- 
thing else go. 

“ He has been like my own son,” said 
Mr. Alden with a deep breath. “ A lov- 
able boy—always a good, sweet young 
fellow.” 

“ And so much more than that,” said 
Carew. “TI wish you could know the 
power he is with my East Side boys. Not 
consciously—he roars with laughter 





when I tell him of his influence; won’t 
take it seriously. He is too modest to 
have any suspicion what a rare spirit he 
is; but you must know it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Alden unsteadily, his 
eyes on the ground. 

“ A personality like that is more val- 
uable than all Carew broke “off 
abruptly as the door opened and the doe- 
tor looked in. 

“ Now,” he said to Carew, and turned 
back. The two followed him, knowing 
that this was the hour of crisis. They 
waited at the foot of the bed while Felix 
fought it out, inch by inch, and dared 
not guess which way the victory was go- 
ing until the doctor said something with 
a smile of encouragement to Mildred, 
and her head went suddenly down beside 
the thin hand on the covers. 

“Thank God,” said Carew, under his 
breath. Mr. Alden turned and went 
blindly out of the room. 

A week later Felix, lying with his 
cheek against Mildred’s hand, looked up 
with his old smile as Mr. Alden entered 
the room—the smile of assumed boyish- 
ness and deprecation that always herald- 
ed some particular audacity. 

“ It was a mean trick to play on you,” 
he said. “ You can’t have the heart to 
take Mils away from me now! ” 

Mildred drew closer to him, and 
looked up pleadingly at her father. He 
took Felix’ hand. 

“ My boy,” he said gravely, “ it is too 
late to change me. I have to see 
things—as I was brought up to see them. 
I can realize that there may be other 
aspects of life, even if I can’t see them. 
I can’t judge. But if you and Mildred 
want to marry He shook the 
hand he held, then turned for Mildred’s 
quick kiss. Presently he left them to- 
gether and wandered rather sadly into 
the next room, where he stood staring 
out into the spring twilight. 

“ Felix is a dear boy, a good boy,” he 
said to himself with a troubled frown, 
“even if he doesn’t amount ” he 
caught himself up sharply. “ Perhaps 
they’re right, perhaps they’re right,” he 
murmured. Presently his face cleared 
and a look of satisfaction crept into his 
eyes. 

“ Any way, it will mean having the 


boy back,” he reflected. 

















The True Love of Aaron Burr. 


BY LOUISE KENNEDY MABIE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
WHILE in command of a Continental regiment located near Ramapo, in New Jersey, Colonel Aaron 
Burr rescues Mistress Theodosia Prevost, the widow of a British officer, together with her little son and 
her sister, Miss de Visme, from rough treatment at the hands of a band of marauding redcoats, and 


offers them shelter for the night at his regimental headquarters. 


Here he promptly loses his heart to 


the fair young widow—-which but hastens his determination to break off all relations with Alicia Wendell, 


a married woman who has bestowed her affection on him somewhat unsought. 


When he does so, however, 


Mistress Wendell bitterly reproaches him and threatens revenge. 





IV. 

HROUGH the driving rain, as night 
closed down, splashing along muddy 
roads, flying through villages with never 
a stop, drenched, sore, and weary, rode a 
woman upon a mission—a woman with 
all good washed clean from her face, and 

a brain that seemed on fire. 

Plan after plan shot through Alicia 
Wendell’s head, to be either rejected at 
once or thrust aside for consideration. 
Constantly she struck her horse with 
her riding whip, though the poor beast 
was already well nigh exhausted. 

At intervals the black servant who 
rode beside her glanced at her uneasily. 
It was mysterious, this sudden depar- 
ture of his mistress upon such desperate 
business, for desperate he guessed it must 
be. She had been dropped at her door 
by Mr. Dutcher’s William, and had run 
up the walk like a mad woman. Within 
five minutes, Abigail had rushed down- 
stairs, wringing her hands, to order the 
mistress’ horse saddled at once, and the 
bay for Peter. 

“She’s in a black rage,” wailed 
Abigail. “’Fore de Lord, she cuff me 
twice, and only three minutes in de 
room! You’s goin’ a long journey, 
Peter. I hope she never come baek!” 
The maid’s teeth had snapped viciously. 


“She’s bent on murder, Peter. If you 
saw her green eyes gleamin’! ” 
Peter recalled Abigail’s terrified 


glance over her shoulder, and her part- 
ing shot: “I’s afraid you won’t come 
home in your health, Peter!” The 
thought was most uncomfortable. 


A 


“Make haste, man!” called back his 
mistress. “ You are a perfect drag at 
one’s heels. I had left you behind, had 
I known your riding qualities,” she went 
on impatiently. “ Make haste!” 

“ Mistress, I jus’ can’t. The nag’s 
near dead, an’ it’s so pitehy dark I could 
ride into the black pit itself, and not 
know till I was cotched.” Peter was 
afflicted with a melancholy spirit, and 
present affairs tended but to deepen his 
usual gloom, 

“You are a whining booby, and the 
black pit would scorn to receive you! 
Neither good enough for heaven nor 
base enough for hell are such as you.” 
Her horse stumbled wearily, and she 
pulled him up short. “A pest upon 
horses and men! Brute cattle, all of 
them! What is the light twinkling yon- 
der? Can you see so much, blind 
fool? ” 

Peter peered at the light hopefully. 
“ Might be an inn, mistress. Ought to 
be one near crossroads.” 

“ Small matter to us, if it be. We keep 
on till we drop! ” 

Peter groaned audibly as they came 
up to the light, shining in the window 
of a snug tavern. 

“We better stop here, mistress,” he 
ventured, quaking. “ The Holly Bush it 
is, an’ the only place in twenty mile.” 

“ Hold your tongue! ” 

“ Horses’ll drop under another five 
mile, mistress,” continued Peter, who 
Was a persistent soul when wrought up 
to it. “Can’t go on if they gives out.” 
The woman slackened her pace a little, 
and he pursued his small advantage. 


* This story began in tie March number of MunsEy’s MAGAZINE. 
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“ Good supper an’ sleep ‘ll make ’em go 
like Satan was after *em to-morrow.” 

Mistress Alicia was thinking quickly. 

“Tam a fool to use them so hard. I 
could not arrive in an exhausted condi- 
tion without causing comment.” She 
put her hand to her forehead wearily. 
“T can perhaps think to better purpose 
if I stretch myself flat and rest my 
head.” 

She spoke to the man. “ We will go 
back to the inn. Let me hear no more 
chatter! ” 

Whereupon Peter kept joyful silence, 
and in due time had the delight of see- 
ing his mistress disappear through the 
doorway. It was as if a heavy load had 
been lifted from his shoulders. He con- 
versed pleasantly with the horse boy on 
his way to the stables. 

It took small time to have a room 
warmed and aired. The bustling land- 
lady, arriving with a supper tray, much 
as she was inclined to talk, was soon got 
rid of. 

“Tam not fit for conversation. Will 
you leave the tray, and pray shut the 
door behind you? Thanks, I need noth- 
ing more.” 

As the door closed with a bang, Mis- 
tress Wendell shivered and crouched 
nearer the fire. 

“The shame of it—the ignominy!” 
She spoke aloud, rocking herself back 
and forward, clenching and unclench- 
ing her hands. “To have so humbled 
myself, and for naught!” But such pas- 
sion wears itself out, and after a time 
she became more controlled. “’Tis a 
long night ahead of me,” she thought. 
“Tf I sit here and think much longer, 
my senses will leave me. I must get 
some rest.” 

Wearily she slipped off her drenched 
gown, staring hard into the fire mean- 
while. The blaze of the logs brought a 
smart to her eyes, and presently tears 
gathered and fell. 

Now she poured a little coffee, and 
swallowed it without relish. It was im- 
possible to eat. She pulled a coverlet 
from the bed, and, wrapping it about 
her, sat gazing into the fire. She was 
still sitting when the logs crumbled and 
there remained but a red glow among 
the gray ashes. 

Long after she had crept into bed, 
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her eyes stared wide open into the black- 
ness; yet with the first hint of dawn she 
was up and about, and in spite of angry 
mutterings from the landlady, and 
sleepy yawns from Peter, she was soon 
upon the road again, 

“ A high and mighty hussy! ” sniffed 
the lady of the Holly Bush after them. 
“Up to mischief, Pl be bound. I like 
not folk who make one jump whenever 
they speak.” 

It was late in the afternoon when 
they came upon the outskirts of the 
camp. Bad roads had delayed them. 
Once they had taken a wrong turning, 
and an hour was lost in regaining the 
highroad. They had been fortunate in 
meeting no enemy, but, truth to tell, the 
redcoats were glad enough to lie snug in 
the city rather than venture forth into 
the open jaws of Washington’s army. 
There was a lull about Philadelphia just 
then, while both sides drew breath for 
another tussle. 

“TI demand to see General Washing- 
ton,” said Mistress Wendell to the sol- 
dier who barred her path. “Tis busi- 
ness of the utmost importance.” 

“Have you letters for his excel- 
lency? He has given orders that he can 
see no one,” answered the man, respect- 
fully enough. 

“TIT have no letters, but something 
more important—news.” She consid- 
ered a moment. “Tell the general I 
come from Colonel Aaron Burr.” 

“ Will you dismount, madam, and en- 
ter the house? I will give your message 
to one of his officers.” 

It seemed to the impatient woman 
pacing the bare hallway that she had 
had an age to wait when the man ap- 
peared again, followed by an officer, who 
regarded her curiously. She put up her 
hand to straighten her riding hat, and 
glanced furtively for a mirror. There 
was none in sight, but she read admira- 
tion in the young man’s eyes, and was 
content with herself. 

He was bowing deep before her. 

“You come from Colonel Burr,” he 
began, “ with a message? ” 

“T have news for General Washing- 
ton,” she answered. . 

“He will see you at once. 
come with me.” 

She followed him down the hall, and 


Kindly 
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through a square room to a door on the 
farther side. She was nervously con- 
scious of much color in her cheeks, as 
the officer knocked; but when a voice 
within said “Enter!” she swept 
through the doorway proudly and sank 
deep into a courtesy before a tall gentle- 
man in a worn uniform of buff and blue. 

He regarded her with kind eyes, and 
begged her to be seated, taking his place 
behind a writing table covered with 
papers. It seemed hard to believe that 
this simple gentleman was the soldier 
who was upsetting the dignity of kings 
and armies. He looked weary, and 
there were tired lines upon the strong 
face, but his manner was courteously at- 
tentive as he waited for her to speak. 

“Your excellency,” she said, “it is 
true that I come from Colonel Aaron 
Burr, but without his knowledge.” 

“Explain yourself, madam.” 

“Tam aware that since Colonel Burr 
left your family he has not been under 
your personal supervision. Do you 
know aught of his life recently, sir? ” 

She was gaining control over her 
nerves, and spoke in a steady voice. 

“Much in his favor as to bravery, 
madam; little touching his private life. 
But what concern has this with your 
news?” 

“It is my news, General Washing- 
ton.” She rose quickly and flung back 
her head. “I come to denounce this 
man as a traitor to the American 
cause.” 

A heavy silence fell upon the little 
room. No change became apparent in 
Washington’s face, but his hand closed 
tightly over a folded paper, which crack- 
led stiffly. His eyes seemed to pierce 
her as with cold steel. 

“ A strange assertion to make of one 
of my most trusted officers. Your 
proofs? ” His voice was as unmoved as 
his face, but she could feel the whole 
force of the man instinct within it, and 
yet was not frightened. Her eyes met 
his unwaveringly, 

“ Alas, sir, 1 have no proofs. ’*Tis my 
conviction that this is so.” 

“There can be no conviction without 
proofs.” His hand slightly relaxed its 
hold upon the stiff paper, and he leaned 
back in his chair. “ But pray tell me 
your story, madam.” 
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He was eying her narrowly, and no 
small detail of her face and manner 
escaped him. The gleaming eyes and 
flushed cheeks argued strong excite- 
ment. He glanced at her hands, to find 
them steady, clasped tightly together. 

“She is either a woman desperately 
false or desperately true. *T'will be diffi- 
cult to judge,” was the thought in his 
mind. 

Mistress Alicia, as she began her 
story, read the general’s indecision, and 
the rapt innocence of her manner might 
almost have deceived Aaron Burr him- 
self, 

“T should hate to pain your excel- 
lency with the tale of any man’s duplic- 
ity, but to speak ill of this man is almost 
beyond my strength. I beg you to judge 
him gently.” Eyes and voice were most 
appealing. 

She was edging her way carefully, ta- 
king notice of every turn, and avoiding 
all visible obstacles. At his business- 
like answer, “ Pray proceed with your 
tale,” she discarded sentiment at once. 

“It was while he formed one of Gen- 
eral Hancock’s family that I first met 
Aaron Burr. My own name is Alicia 
Wendell, your excellency. I was upon a 
visit in the city. He became most de- 
voted to me, and told me much of his 
history.” She hesitated. “ Even of his 
disagreement with yourself, sir,” she 
added finally. 

The general’s brow darkened. “ Go 
on,” he said, and she continued 
smoothly, showing no pleasure at the 
success of her small diplomacy. 

“Tven then I suspected his dealings 
with the British, but you may know 
somewhat of the fascination of his man- 
ner. It blinded me to all else.” 

A flash of contempt passed over the 
general’s face in spite of himself. Mis- 
tress Wendell exulted inwardly, but her 
shaded eyes told nothing. 

“When he was placed in command 
of a regiment, I was thrown still more 
into his society, living as I did in the 
village occupied by his men. *T'was but 
the story of my New York visit re- 
peated.” 

“ Are you married? ” put in the man. 

In a flash she weighed the chances of 
yes or no. 

“T am married, but most unhappily, 
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sir.” Her voice sank, and her lip quiv- 
ered like a child’s. The good man’s eyes 
softened to a pretty woman in distress. 
“*T'was only yesterday that I became 
convinced of the truth about Colonel 
3urr,” she went on, with a sigh. “ We 
were walking together without the 
town—I know it was wrong, sir, but the 
man laid a spell upon me—when sud- 
denly he declared his love for me in 
boldest terms and urged me to fly with 
him. I demurred, shocked at his vio- 
lence; but he was beside himself, and 
spoke words which, as I believe in my 
soul, he did not know he uttered.” 

“ What said he?” 

“¢ Let us leave the poor rebels behind 
us. I have good friends on the other 
side who are treating with me con- 
stantly. Once in New York, I can aid 
them openly by my knowledge of 
American plans. These beggars will 
have their little day and be crushed, and 
we shall be on the winning side. Let us 
run away to wealth and love and free- 
dom.’ Thus he whispered to me, sir, so 
taken with the strength of his pleading 
as not to notice my face of white horror. 
His conceit believed me a willing lis- 
tener and an eager light-o’-love.” 

Her voice was laden with scorn. She 
was watching the general’s face like a 
hawk, and she saw it grow more wearily 
lined before her eyes. The drooping 
pose of his figure, the averted head, the 
fingers moving nervously upon the arm 
of his chair—these told that she had 
made an impression. ‘Truly, her voice 
had been fire and passion itself, and her 
temperament was a dramatic one. Al- 
most she believed her own story. 

The general was speaking. “ What 
did you answer him?” 

“Oh, sir, my fright and shame were 
such I gave no definite answer. I hesi- 
tated, and finally put him off for a week, 
sorely against his will. My soul was 
filled with loathing of such a traitor, and 
yet my heart spoke for him. I am but a 
woman, and weak.” 

“H’m-m,” pondered the general. 
“Tt appears that madam has a strangely 
well regulated headpiece upon her 
shoulders—warranted to work under the 
most trying conditions! ” 

“JT was tortured to know what to do, 
sir; whether it were my duty to give 
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him up or to take the easy course and 


say nothing. He left the same day to 
meet other officers at a conference. You 
know of this? ” 

Washington nodded, and his hand 
reached for a map. His eyes were fixed 
upon hers. 

“IT determined to come at once to 
the highest and most just. I have rid- 
den for the better part of two days to 
come to you, sir, and am weary unto 
death.” She sank into a chair, looking 
spent and white. 

“And your reason for this ride and 
interview? ” put the general sharply. ; 
“My zeal for our cause is my only 
reason, your excellency.” She spoke 
with a simple dignity. “I hope I have 
proven myself a true patriot, though my 

heart is torn asunder in doing it.” 

The great point passed, reaction was 
coming, and she had overdone her 
strength. Washington poured water 
into a glass and came towards her. She 
saw doubt in his eyes, and determined 
to be bold, 

“| know it is my bare word,” she said 
faintly, “but in such a great cause— 
send for him, and confront him with my 
tale! Make him answer you ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No,’ and I shall not have come in 
vain.” 

Whereupon there came a wild ring- 
ing in her ears, and the general’s face 
bending over her grew dim and far-away. 
She tried to cateh his answer, but the 
effort was beyond her. She had fainted 
in earnest. 


Ls 


Ir was late in the evening of the same 
day. The dark curtains had been drawn, 
and the candles brightened the gloom 
about the writing table. The com- 
mander-in-chief sat in his accustomed 
chair, his hand rubbing his forehead 
wearily. A mass of unfinished papers 
awaited him, but his thoughts were not 
for them. 

“Tf they have made good time, they 
should be here shortly,” ran through his 
mind. 

It was a necessity to get at the root 
of this matter with all possible speed. 
He had small hope of an honest out- 
To his mind, the case for Burr 


come. 
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looked dark at the outset. Impartial as 
was the general’s mind, his opinion of 
Burr was, and had always been, a lowly 
one. Like fire and tow were these two 
men, whenever they met. The one was 
known to be prone to recklessness, 
prodigal with money, gaily gallant to- 
wards women. He represented every- 
thing that Washington did not. There 
could be no sympathy between them. 
The tale, alas, was probable enough to 
one who knew the colonel, and who 
liked him little. 

“His bravery—perhaps a mere mat- 
ter of foolhardiness,” argued the gen- 
eral as he waited. “ What more attrac- 
tive place for a man of his wild life than 
the British army? We Colonials can 
hold forth few inducements—poverty, 
work, death, are our wages. And the 
woman! A heroine or not? A true 
daughter of the Revolution or not? I 
wonder.” 

He got up and paced the little room. 
He was thinking of Burr as he had 
known him. and what had once seemed 
trifling shadows in the man’s life and 
character now loomed black in the 
searching light of this new story. 
General Washington stopped his walk 
at the sound of opening doors and 
tramping feet; no sound of hoof-beats 
upon the drive could reach the little 
room, but the stir through the house 
meant some recent arrival. He went 
again to the armchair behind the table, 
and sat down. 

There came a sharp knock at the door. 
Upon his answer, young Grayson’s voice 
announced, with evident excitement: 
“Colonel Aaron Burr, your excel- 
lency.” 

Burr entered the room alone, and the 
door closed behind him. He saluted, 
standing by the doorway, slender and 
straight, his uniform splashed with 
mud. There was a look of expectancy 
in his black eves, and he held himself 
as if braced against a coming shock, 

Something was wrong. It was not 
often that a conference of officers was 
interrupted by a wild-riding aide of the 
commander-in-chief, with a demand for 
the instant presence of one of the officers 
at headquarters; nor was it encouraging 
to face the grim countenance of the gen- 
eral himself. Burr knew himself as no 


favorite of Washington’s. He had been 
making small wagers with himself as to 
which recent indiscretion was to bring 
upon him the impending reprimand. 
There were commonly a sufficient num- 
ber of these same indiscretions—to 
name them politely; but it had been his 
way to shrug his shoulders and relieve 
himself easily of their burden. He won- 
dered curiously what might be afoot, as 
he waited in respectful silence. 

“T sent for you hurriedly, Colonel 
Burr. I was informed of your where- 
abouts, and took the occasion of your 
being within three hours of headquar- 
ters. But had you been at the farthest 
corner of the land, sir, I should still 
have sent for you.” 

Not the least impressive thing about 
this great man was his voice. Just now, 
its sternness caused the young man to 
draw himself more stiffly erect, and to 
square his shoulders. 

“T am at your excellency’s service,” 
he said. 

Washington shifted the papers upon 
his table. For so calm a man, he seemed 
strangely uneasy. He looked up sud- 
denly, and, leaning forward, crossed his 
arms upon the table. With cold eyes be- 
neath frowning brows, he searched 
Burr’s face. 

“Have you friends in New York, 
Colonel Burr? ” he demanded abruptly. 

A puzzled look crept into Burr’s eyes, 
but he answered readily: 

“Certainly, your excellency—several 
among the prisoners taken on our re- 
treat from the city.” 

“Have you friends in New York be- 
longing to the British army? ” 

“T have, your excellency.” 

“When did you last communicate 
with them, Colonel Burr? ” 

There was a sledge-hammer regularity 
about the questions; the man who put 
them might have been a machine.. Burr 
flushed hotly as he answered. 

“T fail to catch your meaning, sir.” 

“My question is simple. When did 
you last communicate with these friends 
in the British army? ” 

“ Sir, I like not your manner of ques- 
tioning,” flashed Burr. 


“ Answer me at once,” thundered the 
general. “T have already repeated my 
question.” 
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There was an instant’s pause, while 
Burr stood with lips tight shut. Then 
he spoke. 

“T have had no communication what- 
ever with my British friends since war 
was declared and I became a Continen- 
tal officer, save to direct bullets at them 
in action,” he burst out, with blazing 
eyes. “It seems to me a most unneces- 
sary answer, sir! ” 

“°Tis the one I expected,” said the 
general. He sat quiet a moment, eyes 
on the floor. The blood of both men 
was up, and the atmosphere of the little 
room anything but peaceful. Burr 
crushed his hat nervously in his hands. 
He had already taken nearly as much 
as he could bear. 

The next question was a surprise to 
him. 

“Do you know a certain Mistress 
Wendell?” asked Washington more 
calmly. 

Suddenly a great light seemed to 
shine upon the darkness of Burr’s brain. 
It was the woman, then! She had been 
up to her devilish work! That explained 
the sudden summons, and the wild ride, 
and the cross-questioning in the quiet 
room. 

He eared little for the woman and her 
plotting. It was to be expected. But 
the bitterness of death was upon him as 
he realized that the commander-in- 
chief, just and impartial as he was, had 
so little faith in him as to listen to an 
unproven story. Nay, more, Burr felt 
that Washington believed the tale. 

His face was white as paper as he 
stood rigid, trying to answer. He was so 
proud a man that he had taken no pains 
to make himself popular with his com- 
mander, but it was a thrust that cut 
deep to discover the depth of his disre- 
gard. 

“T do know such a lady, sir,” he an- 
swered at length, “ but I prefer to leave 
her out of our discussion.” 

“What are your relations towards 
this woman? ” 

“That I refuse to answer, your ex- 
cellency,” said Burr angrily. “ You 
have no right to drag in a woman.” 

“T make my own right,” was the icy 
answer. “ And I am waiting for your 
reply.” 

Burr shrugged his shoulders and re- 
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mained silent. He bit his lips to keep 
back a rush of violent words. He 
would answer nothing. His temper was 
up; he had been browbeaten and in- 
sulted. He was proud, and very young. 

“T am still waiting for your reply,” 
said Washington, and still none came. 

Burr stood with his eyes fixed upon 
one of the sputtering candles, soldierly 
straight and stubbornly silent. The 
general waited a moment, his hands 
clenched upon the arms of his chair. 
Then he spoke. 

“Colonel Burr, a grave charge has 
been made against you—the gravest 
that could be made against one of my 
officers. The story is a reasonable one. 
I have taken the most open course in 
dealing with it. Ihave sent for you, and 
questioned you fairly. General points 
you deny; when I come to particulars, 
you refuse to answer.” 

He rose and walked over to Burr at 
the doorway. The dignity of the man 
was impressive. He towered above Burr 
in his just anger, but his voice lost none 
of its calm. 

“You have been accused of dealing 
with British officers, and named as a 
traitor to our country.” Burr gave a 
start, and grew whiter than before. He 
was looking Washington straight in the 
face. “I have known you as a brave 
officer. I confess I have not liked you 
—a prejudice possibly without cause. 
Perhaps you have liked me no better, 
but liking matters not. I want the 
truth, and I’ll have it. I command you 
to speak!” the general cried, roused 
from his calm at last. 

“ Sir, you dare to speak to me thus!” 
flamed Burr. “ You forget who I am— 
no lackey to be lashed into speech, but 
a gentleman of as old a name as your 
own.” 

Washington’s eyes burned with anger, 
Burr’s with defiance; and so they stood 
glaring at each other like two men in 
bitter enmity, when suddenly a strange 
thing happened. 

The general’s face softened. He put 
forth his hand and rested it upon the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“T do not forget who you are, Colonel 
Burr,” he said kindly. “ You are that 
brave officer who bore our dead Mont- 
gomery off the bloody field of Quebee 
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at the risk of your life. For that I honor 
you.” 

A quiver passed over Burr’s face, and 
his lip actually trembled in spite of his 
desperate endeavor. Washington saw 
the black eyes that still stared proudly 


at him grow misty with tears. Some- 


thing in the boyishness of the man ap- 
pealed to him for the first time, and his 
anger subsided. He had been over 
hasty, had evidently cut deep. The 
young officer had a heart under his skin, 
after all. 

As for Burr, he could have died with 
shame at his weakness. What an insuf- 
ferable baby to weep, almost, because 
this man had spoken kindly to him! He 
lashed himself with the thought that 
this was the commander who disliked 
him, distrusted him, but to no effect. He 
was wild with rage at himself, yet all his 
fury did not dry his wet eyes. 

Washington turned away and picked 
up a paper from the writing table. 
With his eyes set upon it, he spoke. 

“Sit down, Colonel Burr. You must 
be weary from your ride.” 

“Tam not tired, your excellency.” 

The general laid down the paper and 
glanced at the young man. ‘Traitor 
though the colonel might be, Washing- 
ton held out his hand to him. Perhaps 
some of Burr’s fascination was upon the 
elder soldier. 

“T entreat you to speak,” he said 
simply. 

“Oh, sir, you shame me,” burst out 
Burr. “I have naught to say save to 
deny this infamous story, root and 
branch. I can guess who told it you, and 
the person is a wily one. I am devoted 
to our cause, heart and soul, I swear it, 
sir! You can prove it by my officers, by 
my men, by the British themselves, sir, 
if you would. My record is a clean one. 
You know that. There is nothing to 
score against me, save folly, upon my 
honor! No treachery to my cause, above 
all things.” His voice grew deeper, 
richer in tone. “I do not speak often 
of my love of country. It is almost 
sacred to me, but I would gladly give up 
everything to serve her. So would any 
and all of us. It is no credit to myself. 
T hope you will not judge me unworthy.” 

“T am glad of your answer,” said 
Washington courteously. “I thank you. 


We will discuss the matter no longer. 
Proceed to your regiment and take com- 
mand as before. You have troopers with 
you?” 

“Three, your excellency.” 

“Good. Remain the night here, and 
ride back to-morrow. I should advise 
some rest for you. I bid you good 
night.” He sat down behind the wri- 
ting table. 

“ But first, sir, let me thank you for 
your kindness—and your trust in me,” 
ventured Burr, stepping forward ea- 
gerly. 

“JT have not been kind. Dismiss the 
matter from your mind.” Washington 
took up a pen and examined the point. 
“T bid you good evening, sir.” 

Burr saluted once more, turned and 
went out of the room, happy in the 
thought that after all his word had been 
enough. The general had been nobil- 
ity itself. 

Washington sat long at his writing 
table, thinking, and his cautious mind at 
last fixed upon two points. 

“ Never did I like that man before,” 
was the first. “ Traitor or not,” was the 
second, “T’ll have that young firebrand 
watched! ” 

VI. 


Tur weeks that came after were 
marked with black crosses in the calen- 
dar of one man’s mind. One day 
dragged by after its fellows, filled to 
the brim with work, and worry, and the 
endless dull routine of a regiment not 
in the thick of the action. 

There was good fighting going on, 
meantime. The commander-in-chief 
was demonstrating his ability to keep 
out of the clutches of the devil upon 
one side, and at the same time to refrain 
from backing his army into the deep sea 
upon the other. <A royal game of hide 
and seek was this; one in which General 
Washington would vanish with his army 
around a corner, and the seekers, in full 
pursuit, would wheel into an empty 
road, stretching away frozen and bare, 
to stand there discomfited, with the 
echo of derisive’ laughter sounding 
faintly in their ears. 

Truly the redcoats were of an evil 
temper those days, and one not to be 
wondered at. To be flouted openly, and 
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without chance of returning the compli- 
ment, by a beggarly band of ragged 
farmers, under the command of an ama- 
teur soldier from Virginia! It was but 
small relief for nerves ground to a 
razor’s edge to plunder the farmsteads 
and terrorize the country people; and 
the region that suffered most was that 
outlying district near the city of New 
York, known as the West Chester lines. 
Both armies took part in its ravishing. 
Whigs and Tories were almost equally 
guilty, and many the private score that 
was settled in savage fashion. The farm 
people were in despair, but their despair 
was helpless, and marauders gathered 
rich spoils. The blockade against Brit- 
ish spies was merely nominal. 

Matters were forced at last to a head. 
Colonel Aaron Burr was placed in com- 
mand of the West Chester lines. The 
importance of the post, and the respon- 
sibility attendant upon it, were of the 
kind to show true metal in a man, if he 
possessed any such quality. It was a 
place, moreover, that would make trai- 
torous dealings easy if the man inclined 
in that direction. 

The commander-in-chief may have 
had a mere desire to reward a gallant 
officer in giving Burr the post. There 
may have been other reasons. But what- 
ever the motive, the fact remained that 
the colonel was so placed to his great 
delight. Small trouble took he in hunt- 
ing for a reason for good luck. When it 
came, he accepted it blithely. When it 
passed him by, he kept his own counsel 
and worked more earnestly than before. 
He did little idle talking. 

It was not in one day, nor in two, that 
decent order was brought out of chaos; 
but the thing was done when it at last 
dawned upon his soldiers that here was a 
man who must be obeyed, who would 
brook no half-hearted reading of a com- 
mand, who was sternly just in his treat- 
ment, and one hard to approach with a 
halting story. His men decided that 
they must respect Colonel Burr, and 
must make others do so. They became 
vigilant, not only of themselves, but of 
the enemy. Comparative peace settled 
upon the West Chester farm lands. 

It was weary work for the young com- 
mander. Often and often he would ride 
the night through, visiting far distant 
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posts, interviewing officers and sentries, 
appearing in unexpected places and at 
unusual times, to gallop back at day- 
break and snatch an hour’s sleep before 
the day’s work was begun. Weary busi- 
ness, indeed, and yet these night jour- 
neys were pleasant times to Burr. They 
were the hours in which he allowed 
himself to dream of Theodosia Prevost. 

All day long she would be kept rigidly 
out of his mind; or if at times the 
thought of her crept in unawares, he 
would force himself to some knotty 
problem, and work until the dancing 
sprite was gone from his brain. But the 
nights were his own! 

How gladly he welcomed the friendly 
darkness, and the ride that was not 
lonely because she rode with him! He 
would picture her face, with the beau- 
tiful eyes shining, and the tiny sear that 
was half lost in the mist of her hair. He 
pondered often over the scar, and how it 
came there. 

He would plan sweet love scenes, in 
which he shone a brilliant figure and 
fairly carried her away by the force of 
his eloquence. He was boy enough to 
long for her with a heart-sick longing. 
In spite of their brief acquaintance, he 
loved her desperately, and dared to 
dream of telling her so. It was well 
that his horse was a trusty one, and 
knew every bog and hole upon the black 
roads, else more than once there had 
been an untimely end to the dream 
romance, and a riderless horse galloping 
wildly. 

Impatiently, day by day, he waited for 
the word she had promised to send him: 
When none came, his temper grew short, 
and his men jumped before he spoke. 

The matter of the other woman 
troubled him not at all. She had 
dropped from his mind as completely as 
if she had never been. Neither did he 
fret much over his forced ride to head- 
quarters, and the questioning that had 
there awaited him. To him, his own 
word was enough to establish his inno- 
cence beyond any shadow of doubt; and 
his word had been given. The case was 
closed. 

At times, when his route brought him 
near to the Hudson, he would halt Tar- 
quin upon some hill crest, and would 
look straight off across the river and the 
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tall cliffs guarding it, towards the place, 
miles beyond, where his dear love lay 
sleeping. It was then that the craze to 
see her grew almost beyond his strength 
to resist. 

He had stopped thus for a moment 
one chilly evening when no stars twin- 
kled. As he looked across the dark 
water, where the ships of the enemy 
were constantly watching, he said aloud: 

“ll do it, and soon!” He patted 
Tarquin’s shining neck softly, and the 
beautiful ears pointed to listen. “ As 
soon as it can be done, old fellow,” he 
added as he gathered up the reins and 
started on again. 

He had upon this night in particular 
the feeling that he was being followed. 
It had happened once before, when he 
had ventured near a British outpost, 
but the pursuit had ended when he 
sheered off towards his own camp. He 
had put it down as some redcoat officer 
out upon his own errand, and _ had 
thought no more about it. But this was 
the second time. 

“Tt cannot be my same friend,” he 
thought. “Perhaps *tis mere chance.” 
He drew up softly, and half turned in 
the saddle. There was no sound from 
down the road. “ Evidently the fellow 
means no robbery. ll shake him up a 
bit.” 

He put Tarquin at a swinging gallop, 
and then, about a mile along, pulled up 
sharp. The hoof beats behind died out 
almost at once. 

“ Now what the deuce means he by 
such behavior?” thought Burr. “ He’s 
no redcoat. He’s no highwayman. What 
the devil is he? ” 

He put up a hand to his mouth and 
shouted back: 

“Tf you are so fond of me, why not 
join me, friend? “Tis a lone place to 
keep your distance.” 

Dead silence answered him, and he 
was half minded to go about and hunt 
in his turn; but the hour was late, and 
he wished some rest, so he jogged on 
with a shrug, and let the fellow do as 
he pleased. 

It was some four days before he saw 
his path clear to the adventure he had 
put his mind to. He had planned to 
send men ahead to secure a boat from 
some Whig whose land fronted the river, 


and to ride over himself after the day’s 
work was done. It would appear as if he 
were going upon his usual nightly 
rounds, and this was as he wished it. 
The mission must be a secret one, for 
various reasons. 

For one, his life and the lives of his 
men depended upon slipping by the 
British ships unobserved. For another, 
the tale of his leaving the regiment to 
pay a secret visit to the young widow of 
an English officer would not sound 
pleasantly just now in the ears of Gen- 
eral Washington, should he hear of it. 
Thoroughly as he had provided against 
any emergency which might arise dur- 
ing his brief absence, implicit confidence 
as he had in his officers, still he ac- 
knowledged to himself: 

“°Tis a breach of discipline. It may 
lose me my post, but go I must!” 

Still another thing to be considered 
was his intolerable pride, which would 
brook no discussion with any other con- 
cerning his love journey. As a secret, 
to remain one, must repose in one breast 
only, he informed not even the sergeant 
of the party of five who were to go 
ahead for the barge. 

“* Bidwell,” he charged him, “ get a 
boat from Mr. Carter’s place. If he asks 
your purpose, say that Colonel Burr 
commanded it, and that you know noth- 
ing further. He will give it you. Moor 
it at the foot of the small path that 
branches from the highroad this side of 
Mr. Carter’s wall. You know the place? 
I will be there by nine in the evening. 
Say nothing to the men of your orders.” 

The sergeant saluted and made for 
the door, but stopped and turned at the 
colonel’s voice. Burr was smiling in ex- 
citement. 

“We are to run their blockade, ser- 
geant,” he said brightly. “ Do you fancy 
the plan? ” 

“T do, sir,” answered Bidwell, and a 
grim smile showed at the corners of his 
mouth. “I faney anything to mad 
them.” 

“Good! Let the men take robes and 
buffalo skins. “Twill be nipping before 
dawn. Provide ropes, also, for the 
horse. And send Parker to me as you 
go out. I would speak with him.” 

Bidwell wondered a bit as he went in 
search of Parker. “ He’s a wild young 
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devil, our colonel,” he thought. “Tl 
be bound he’s up to a game. But we'll 
follow him—Lord, yes, to hell itself!” 
He spat reflectively, and went on after 
Parker. 

It was long past dusk of an evening 
hung with white mist before Tarquin 
was brought to the door. The tram- 
pling hoofs were no sooner heard upon 
the drive than Burr flung down the 
steps and into the saddle. His uniform 
was covered by a tan-colored riding coat 
with many capes. He had dressed with 
care to pay his evening call, and his 
clear-cut face and brilliant eyes made 
a fine picture in the hazy lantern light. 

“Let go his head, Jerry. Good eve- 
ning, gentlemen.” He waved his hand 
to the little group of officers upon the 
veranda, and was swallowed up in the 
whiteness of the drive. 

“ Methinks our youthful superior was 
dressed most foppishly to visit a few 
wayside sentries,” said one to another 
dryly. “ At the bottom, there’s a woman, 
Jack! ” 

“There is always a woman, William,” 
answered the other. “ Let’s get into the 
house. This wet mist is raising the 
goose-quivers upon me. Be thankful for 
a fire and a game of cards, my son. I'd 
not change places with our colonel to- 
night for all the women upon earth. 
Get into the house! ” 

But Burr, speeding away towards the 
river, would have changed with no king 
upon his throne. He was in a fever of 
excitement, and the long ride, with 
its lurking dangers, was as naught to his 
buoyant spirit. Steadily on and on he 
pounded, stopping as usual at the out- 
posts on his way. Eternal. vigilance 
was their one protection upon the West 
Chester lines, and the men were always 
upon the watch, while Burr was their 
colonel, 

He had clean forgotten to listen for 
the ghostly hoof beats behind him. Had 
he done so, he would have heard them 
dogging him. But his thoughts were 
flying ahead instead of behind, and he 
rode on merrily. 

It was nearly nine when he drew up 
at Mr. Carter’s wall. Dismounting, he 
found the dark entrance to the foot- 
path, and led Tarquin down its winding 
length to the river at the foot. Bidwell 
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met him half way up, and reported 
everything in train. 

* Mr. Carter was away to Albany, sir,” 
he said, “ so I helped myself to his barge, 
and told his man “twas for you. He 
made no objection.” 

“Very good, sergeant,” smiled Burr. 
* Are the men below? I hear nothing.” 

“I’m keepin’ them quiet, sir, because 
of a chance patrol. The fog ought to 
help us across.” 

“Lead on, sergeant. Steady, boy!” 
said Burr. 

The men, strapping fellows all, were 
pacing up and down silently, but stood 
still and saluted at sight of their com- 
mander. The large barge, used in time 
of peace to ferry across the river, was 
moored in a clump of bushes that hung 
low over the water. 

“We must get across the river, men, 
with the utmost despatch. Above all, be 
quiet,” Burr ordered quickly. “ First 
to throw the horse, and get him 
aboard.” 

A man came forward with ropes, and 
saluted respectfully. 

“My brother was a farrier, sir 

“Very well. Do you manage, then.” 

Before the astonished beast knew 
what was to happen, his saddle girth was 
loosened, ropes were fixed upon him, 
and in an instant he was lightly thrown 
and bound. 

* Poor old fellow!” said Burr, pat- 
ting his head. “ Have you the place 
ready in the boat, sergeant? Lift him 
all together, men. Easy at the head 
there—that was well done. Throw a 
blanket over him. Now, in with you! ” 

The men having bestowed themselves 
at the places appointed, he stepped in 
himself, and gave the order to put out. 

In the rush of movement, and with 
the anxious time of crossing the river 
ahead of them, none had noticed a 
figure stealing down the foot-path. As 
the boat distanced the shore, the intru- 
der took up a solitary station upon the 
bank. He loomed a large man, in plain 
suit of brown, with a heavy face, marred 
by a very fury of anger, which was all 
the more terrible that it could find no 
outlet. He could have stamped, and 
cursed, and cried with rage, but per- 
force he held himself rigid, biting his 
lips till they bled. 
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“To be balked, at a time like this, for 
lack of a boat!” ran the burden of his 
thoughts. “If I had guessed, fool that 
I was! But how could 1? He may get 
to the British, or to a meeting with her. 
The devil! The traitorous devil!” 

The man was lashing himself to 
frenzy with his conjectures, pacing up 
and down the soggy ground like a wild 
thing. He had dogged Burr for many a 
night. Jealousy and hatred are good 
spurs. 

In casting about for a spy to watch 
Aaron Burr’s movements, General 
Washington had lighted by chance upon 
a man who hated Burr—hated him bit- 
terly for his good looks, for his good 
manners, for his easy conquests; hated 
him enviously for the open disdain of 
his aristocratic soul towards men of a 
lower order; hated him jealously, for 
the man would have sold his soul for 
Alicia Wendell. Such was Francis 
jreene, erstwhile captain in Burr’s regi- 
ment, now spy by profession and blood- 
hound by instinct. Black depths were 
stirred in his appointment to the post. 

The boat, meanwhile, was making 
fair progress. The tide ran fiercely, and 
mufiled oars are not helpful in a race 
against time. They were fortunate in 
the fog, for one thing. Burr sat with 
keen ears alert and keen eyes open for 
any sound or sign of a British patrol 
boat. 


About midway across the stream, they 
began to breathe more freely. 

“ Ease up, men, and drift a moment,” 
the colonel said. “ The worst of the dan- 
ger is over.” 

But the quick beating of oars, sound- 
ing in the distance up the river, drove 
them on again at the top of their speed. 
They desired above all things to get 
across quickly, and it was with an in- 
ward sigh of relief that they made out 
the shore at last, looming shadowy 
through the whiteness. Before many 
moments were gone, the barge was 
drawn snugly up in a little cove, and 
Burr was wearing the stiffness out of 
Tarquin’s muscles by taking the first hill 
at a gallop. 

The men wasted no time in wonder 
over their orders. In two minutes they 
were snoring among the blankets, leav- 
ing one grumbling fellow to watch for 
any stray party of redcoats that might 
chance to be abroad. 

“ He works his men to death, the colo- 
nel,” this one muttered, rubbing his 
tired arms. 

“You sheepshead!” called another 
softly. “ What are you in the army for? 
To sing hymn tunes through your nose? 
Or to wind daisy chains with your 
fingers? Yah! You Quaker!” 

Whereat he turned his back and was 
asleep, leaving the guard to grumble to 
himself as he paced. 


(To be continued.) 





TO HER 


EYES. 


(RONDEAU) 


THE eyes I love are blue and bright, 
And twinkle like twin stars at night 
Alone in loveliness on high ; 
I’ve stolen glimpses on the sly 
Until I’ve learned their secret quite. 


Let Love these beacons keep in sight ; 
He cannot choose but steer aright, 
If willing to be guided by 
The eyes I love! 


I call them mirrors ; well I might, 
For once, when fathoming their light, 
Her lover’s face I chanced to spy 


Behind the lashes. 


Was it I? 


Ah, vanish, doubt, lest you affright 
The eyes I love! 


Felix Carmen. 
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THE NEW EASTERN ENTRANCE OF THE WHITE HOUSE, FRONTING TOWARDS THE TREASURY. 


From a photograp’ by Clinedinst, Washington 


The New White House. 


BY MAJOR /. J. DICKINSON. 


THE STRINING RESULT OF THE 


RECENT RECONSTRUCTION OF 


OUR HISTORIC EXECUTIVE MANSION, WHICH IS NOW A DWELL- 
ING NOT UNWORTHY TO BE THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE 
CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF THE GREATEST REPUBLIC IN THE WORLD. 


T HE White House, as remodeled, has 

an appearance of dignity and 
stateliness that comports both with its 
purpose and with its history. Exter- 
nally, it has been subjected to no change 
whatever. To the casual passer-by it is 
the same simple white mansion that it 
has always been. But to the visitor who 
enters the building radical change is 
apparent at every step. 

Its remodeling has resulted in ma- 
king the President’s official home what 
it was originally intended to be. It is 
now a real Colonial mansion. Its rooms 
are spacious, well ventilated, and = ex- 

oM 


cellently lighted. Its halls and corridors 
are wide and ample. Its ceilings are 
high and immaculate. Its stairways 
have a grandeur and sweep in keeping 
with the general design of the fine old 
mansion. 

Better than all is the construction of 
an oftice building, as an extension of the 
White House, in which the President 
and his large and constantly increasing 
working force transact the executive 
business. This relieves the mansion of 
what has always been its most objection- 
able feature, and enables the President 
to meet the daily and almost hourly 
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‘ THE PRESIDENTS DESK IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE, LOOKING THROUGH THE DOORWAY INTO THE / 

1h CABINET ROOM. 

a From a photograph by Boteler, Washington. 

iy streams of callers, official and otherwise, magistrate’s family to live like the 

it in rooms removed from the home of his family of any other citizen of the re- 

/ family. The White House proper has — public. 

eI . ‘ : : , 

now a character of privacy, or at least It is true that sightseers still clamor 
semi-privacy, that permits the chief for admission to the mansion, even 

THE WESTERN EXTENSION OF THE WHITE HOUSE, WHICH IS USED AS AN OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE 
PRESIDENT AND HIS STAFF. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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THE NEW 


GRAND LOBBY 


OF THE WHITE HOUSE, OPENING INTO THE MAIN CORRIDOR AT THE RIGHT 
OF THE PICTURE. 


Fron a photograph by Boteler, Washington. 
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though President Roosevelt, more than 
any other President of his time, is ac- 
cessible at nearly all hours of the day 
to the throngs of admirers and mere 
curiosity-seekers that besiege his office 
huilding from early morning to late 
afternoon. But as admission to the 
White House itself is now gained only 


gaping abyss reached from the second 
floor rooms to the basement floor under- 
neath the East Room, is not only to 
arouse their interest but even to test 
their credulity. While the greatest 
amount of work was done on the East 
Room, that historic apartment has 
undergone no material change in aspect. 









































THE STATE DINING-ROOM—-THE WALLS ARE OF CARVED OAK, THE HANGINGS ARE GREEN, AND THE 
FURNITURE IS UPHOLSTERED IN BROWN AND GREEN TAPESTRY. 


From a photograph by Boteler, Washington. 


hy ecard bearing the signature of the 
Secretary to the President, there is a 
notable diminution in the size of the 
crowds to be seen in the famous East 
Room. The living-rooms of the Presi- 
dent’s family are on the second floor, and 
no visitor is allowed to ascend the stair- 
way that leads from the main corridor to 
the floors above—unless, of course, the 
visitor be a specially invited guest of 
Mrs. Roosevelt; so the privacy of the 
Presidential household is not seriously 
disturbed by the sightseers admitted to 
the building. 

To tell visitors that in the process of 
remodeling the entire eastern interior 
of the mansion was torn out, and that a 


It has a new floor and new wainscoting, 
but in appearance it is the same vast, va- 
eant room that it was in the days of 
Dolly Madison. 

The new floor was a most necessary 
improvement. The old one had become 
so weak that on the oceasion of large 
gatherings temporary posts had to be 
put in the basement, to keep the floor 
from sagging, and perhaps collapsing. 
For the same reason new floors were put 
in the Green Room, the Blue Room, the 
Red Room, and the State Dining-Room. 
The new floors are of iron, with terra- 
cotta fireproofing between, making a 
thoroughly safe and substantial support 
for any weight that could conceivably 
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be brought to bear upon it. The spring of renovation may be judged from the 
and vibration that were noticeable when fact that more than a hundred and 
a crowd was moving over the old flooring seventy thousand bricks were used in 
are no longer felt. the remodeling of the interior alone. 
After repairs on the building were Much needed work was done, too, to 












































THE MANTEL IN THE STATE DINING-ROOM—ABOVE IT IS A FINE MOOSE HEAD RECENTLY SENT 
TO THE PRESIDENT FROM ALASKA. 


From a photograph by Boteler, Washington, 


well under way, it was found that on ae- 
count of settlement and shrinkage in 
the old structure the second floor was 
badly out of level. ‘To remedy this an 
entire new floor was laid in the second 
story. The extent of the whole process 


increase the comfort of the mansion and 
its inmates. The old chimney flues were 
cleaned and made good. New heating 
ducts were arranged, and the whole 
heating plant, instead of being above- 
ground, has been placed in a cellar. 
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THE RENOVATED EAST ROOM, WITH ITS THREE GREAT PENDENT ELECTROLIERS, ITS POLISHED WOOD 
FLOOR, AND ITS CURTAINS OF YELLOW BROCADE. 


From a photograph by Boteler, Washington 


The whole effect of the remodeling The White House is, at best, a small 
must be pronounced a distinct success. building to serve as a residence for the. 









































THE RED ROOM—THIS SMALL PARLOR IS DECORATED IN CRIMSON, RELIEVED BY WHITE ENAMEL 
WOODWORK. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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THE NEW GRAND PIANO SPECIALLY MADE AND DECORATED FOR THE WHITE HOUSE—IT WAS DESIGNED 
BY J. M. AND R. H. HUNT AND PAINTED BY THOMAS W. DEWING, AND COST 


ABOUT FIFTEEN 


official head of our great republic; but it 
is endeared to the American people by a 
century of tradition, and it would he a 
matter for national regret if its identity 
were destroyed by some sweeping 


THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


scheme of reconstruction or extension. 
The work that has been done in the last 
few months has postponed, perhaps in- 
definitely postponed, the need for any 
more radical changes. 





























THE GREEN ROOM—THE WALLS ARE COVERED WITH MOSS GREEN VEI.VET, THE FURNITURE WITH 
GREEN FLOWERED BROCADE. 


. From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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Marriageable Princes. 
BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


KINGS AND SCIONS OF ROY- 
ALTY WHO MAY BE SAID TO 
BE IN SEARCH OF CONSORTS— 
THE MOST IMPORTANT ARE 
THE KING OF SPAIN AND THE 
HEIRS TO THE THRONES OF 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


HILE the number of marriageable 

princesses of the reigning houses 

of Europe is, as 1 have shown in an ar- 

ticle published in this magazine two 

months ago, exceptionally small just at 

present, that of the princes in search of 
consorts is unprecedentedly large. 

Nor are the matrimonial prospects of 
these young men without a certain 
amount of popular and romantic inter- 
est. For the course of royal love affairs 
seldom runs smooth. Questions of a 
dynastic, political, religious, and so- 
cial character have to be considered in 
the selection of their wives. In certain 
instances, of course, scions of rovalty 
have allowed their hearts to get the bet- 
ter of their heads, and have plighted 
their troth to maidens of a birth infe- 
rior to their own; but in such cases they 
have been obliged either to renounce 
their own prerogatives and rank in 
order to wed the girl of their choice, or 
else to see their families subjected to 
those humiliating restrictions that are 
imposed by the courts of Europe upon 
morganati¢ wives and their children, 

SOME ROYAL LOVE MATCHES. 

Prince Oscar of Sweden, Archduke 
John of Austria, Prince Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar. and the late Prince Fred- 
erick of Schleswig-Holstein, uncle of 
the German Empress, are among those 
who preferred to sacrifice their own 
rank rather than to submit their brides 
to the disadvantages of a left-handed 
marriage. Prince Oscar of Sweden be- 
came Prince Bernadotte when he wed- 
ded his mother’s maid of honor. Prince 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar assumed the 
title of Count of Crayenberg when he 


























PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, KING EDWARD'S 
NEPHEW, WHO WAS TWENTY ON THE 13TH OF 


From 


JANUARY. 
t photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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GRAND DUKE BORIS VLADIMIROVITCH, FIRST COUSIN 
OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, WEARING THE UNI- 
FORM OF HIS HUSSAR REGIMENT. 

TWO RUSSIAN PRINCES 


From photographs by 


led to the altar the daughter of a Lu- 
beck hotel-keeper. Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein descended to the 
rank of a mere nobleman, under the 
name of Prince Noer, when he married 
Miss Lee of New York, who is now 
the Countess Waldersee. The Archduke 
John of Austria beeame John Orth to 
wed the Viennese actress Marguerite 
Stubel. 

On the other hand, before the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, heir apparent 
to the Austro-Hungarian throne, was 
permitted to marry Countess Chotek, he 
was compelled to pledge himself never 
to exact either for her or for her ehil- 
dren the status and rank of members of 
the imperial family. The old Duke of 


WHO HAVE 


Torodetsky, Tsarkoi Selo. 


GRAND DUKE CYRIL VLADIMIROVITCH, FIRST COUSIN 
OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, UNIFORMED AS A FIRST 
LIEUTENANT IN THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


VISITED THE UNITED STATES. 


Cambridge, a first cousin of Queen Vic- 
toria, has a large family by his marriage 
with Miss Fairbrother, of Dublin; but 
during her lifetime she was never re- 
ceived at court, nor do his children have 
any share in their father’s royal honors. 
Duke Paul of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
had to give up his rights of suecession 
before he could marry Prineess Marie 
Windisch-Graetz. The late Prince 
Henry of Hesse, who died a couple of 
years ago, was actually foreed, when he 
married Baroness Dornberg, to leave his 
nephew’s dominions and to make his 
home at Munich, where his wife and 
child were ignored by the Bavarian 
court, although he himself was treated 
with all the honor due to his birth. To 











MARRIAGEABLE 


such embarrassments a prince who mar- 
ries beneath him must submit. 
THE CZAREVITCH OF RUSSIA. 
First and foremost among those 
princes of the blood who are of mar- 
riageable age, and who at the time of 
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stern autocrat’s favorite son, and the 


one person who had the audacity to 
make fun of him. During the Czar 
Alexander’s last voyage to Copenhagen, 
he was reposing one warm afternoon on 
a low couch, endeavoring to snateh a 
few moments’ sleep. His siesta was, 









































GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, CZAREVITCH OF RUSSIA, WHO WILL SUCCEED HIS BROTHER, 


THE CZAR 
GRAND DUKE 


From a photograpit bj 


writing this have not yet announced 
their choice of a consort, is the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, who, in the 
event of his elder brother’s death with- 
out male issue, will become ruler of the 
vast Muscovite empire. Prince Michael 
is slightly taller than the Czar, but is 
far from having inherited the stalwart 
proportions of his father. He was that 


NICHOLAS, SHOULD THE LATTER DIE 
IS TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OLD, 


WITHOUT A SON—THE 
AND UNMARRIED. 


Tahr, Tsarkoi Selo 


however, disturbed by Michael, who per- 
sisted in taking flying leaps over the 
couch, notwithstanding his father’s pro- 
tests. At last, thoroughly angered, 
Alexander exclaimed: 

“Tt is the Czar who commands you 
to stop! a 

Instead of showing any signs of being 
impressed, Michael threw himself down 
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ALFONSO XIII, THE SIXTEEN YEAR OLD KING OF 
’ SPAIN, WHO IS LIKELY TO MARRY EARLY. 


From a photograph by Franzene, Madrid. 


on the deck and rolled over and over, 
shouting with laughter, in which Alex- 
ander, sleepy and angry as he was, ulti- 
mately had to join. Michael has always 
had a fondness for ridicule and sarcasm, 
and a tendency to see the humorous side 
of things. If he becomes sovereign, the 
people of Russia may look forward to a 
ruler of somewhat the same character 
as jovial King Hal of England. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


Another heir apparent to a great 
throne whose engagement may probably 
be looked for at an early date is the 


crown prince. The Kaiser 
and his eldest boy are devoted to 
each other. To the crown prince his 
father is in every sense of the word 
“William second to none,” while the 
Kaiser himself is entirely wrapped up 
in his son. For the last few years the 
emperor has given every spare moment 
he could snatch away from his multifa- 
rious occupations to the task of instilling 
his ideas into the young prince: In talk- 
ing and reasoning with him, William has 
treated the lad as far older than ‘his 
years. In consequence, Germany's 
future ruler is remarkably mature for 
his age, and views the world with a de- 
gree of experience and knowledge un- 
usual in a young man who is only in his 
twenty-first year. 

So deeply is the crown prince im- 
bued with the idea that his father 
is wiser and better than any one else 
in the world, that he has always 
been willing to model himself upon the 
paternal advice. Yet he is neither a 
prig nor yet a milksop, but a thoroughly 
manly young fellow, who has been kept 
remarkably free from all contact with 
the darker side of life. Together with 
a grown man’s experience, he still re- 


German 

















DON JAIME, SON OF DON CARLOS, THE LEGITIMIST 
CLAIMANT OF THE CROWN OF SPAIN—SHOULD 
DON JAIME DIE UNMARRIED, THE CARLIST 
LINE WOULD BECOME EXTINCT. 


From a photograph by Vianelli, Venice. 
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THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE, WHO WILL BE 
TWENTY-ONE ON THE 6TH OF MAY. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


tains much of the innocence and fresh- 
ness of mind of a boy. He has a keen 
sense of his own dignity; but it takes the 
form of an extreme simplicity of man- 
ner and speech, and an absolute lack of 
alfectation. He is intelligent enough to 
realize that his position is sufficiently 
assured to render it unnecessary to cali 
attention to it by his manner or by his 
speech. He is very modest, too, ex- 
tremely frank, boyishly chivalrous to 
women, wholesome-minded and healthy- 
bodied. To all appearances; he is 
destined to prove a wise as well as a 
popular monarch. 

His brother, Prince Eitel Fritz, has 
heen brought up very much in the same 
manner. As he now stands second in 
line of suecession to the thrones of 
Prussia and of Germany, his selection 
of a consort is a matter of considerable 
interest and importance, not alone to 
his father’s subjects, but likewise to 
foreign nations. But if any definite 
plans have been formed for either of the 
two princes, they have not been an- 
nounced to the world at the time of 
writing. 




















SPAIN’S SIXTEEN YEAR OLD KING. 





| E ‘ oe , PRINCE EITEL FRITZ, THE KAISER’S SECOND SON, 
Although Don Alfonso of Spain will WHO WILL BE TWENTY ON THE 7TH OF JULY. 


be but seventeen in May, vet his peo- 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin 
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ple are extremely anxious that he should 
marry as soon as possible. They believe 
that a wife will contribute in no small 
measure to preserve him from those in- 
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of vital importance to the people of 
Spain that the most potent influence 
upon young Don Alfonso should be that 
of a consort fully alive to her dynastic 










































































PRINCE GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS OF SWEDEN, DUKE 
OF SCANIA AND HEIR PRESUMPTIVE TO THE 
THRONE, WHO WILL BE TWENTY-ONE ON 
THE 11TH OF NOVEMBER. 


PRINCE WILLIAM 
MANIA, THE SWEDISH 
WILL BE 


OF SWEDEN, DUKE OF SUDER- 
SAILOR PRINCE, WHO 
NINETEEN ON THE 17TH 

OF JUNE. 


THE TWO ELDEST SONS OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN. 


From photographs by Florman, Stockholm. 


trigues by which all monarchs are beset, 
especially when they are as young, sus- 
ceptible, and inexperienced as the King 
of Spain. There have been few rulers 
of the house of Bourbon in the history 
of Spain, of France, and of Naples, who 
have not allowed themselves to be 
swayed by feminine fascinations. It is 


and national responsibilities asa Queen 
of Spain, and not that of some unscru- 
pulous woman bent on using her power 
to satisfy her pecuniary interests and 
her social ambitions, or, worse still, to 
promote the objects of some political 
party. That is why the Spaniards would 
he glad to see their boy king marry, 
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WILLIAM ERNEST, GRAND DUKE OF SAXE-WEIMAR- 
EISENACH, A YOUNG GERMAN PRINCE WHOSE 
BETROTHAL HAS JUST BEEN ANNOUNCED. 


From a photograph by Held, Weimar. 


even before he has attained his eigh- 
teenth year; and injudicious as such 
early marriages usually are, this is a 
case where there are obvious advantages 
to gain. 

THE SON OF DON CARLOS. 


Another scion of the house of Bour- 
hon whose matrimonial prospects are of 
profound interest to the Spanish nation 
is Don Jaime, only son and heir of Don 
Carlos, the Legitimist pretender to the 
throne. The Carlist party is still strong 
in the north of Spain, among the clergy, 
the aristocracy, and the peasantry. All 
its hopes are centered in Don Jaime, 
who, unlike his father, has so far man- 
aged to keep his name free from sean- 
dal. He isan officer of Russian cavalry, 
and he did such good service on the stalf 
of the Russian commander in China, 
two years ago, that he was decorated by 
the Czar with the St. George’s Cross, 
which is only conferred for deeds of ex- 
ceptional gallantry. 

Don Jaime was brought up altogether 
in England, where he became an adept 
football and cricket player. Although 
the Spanish government has banished 
both the young prince and his father, 
he some time ago traveled all over the 





kingdom, and actually visited the royal 
palace at Madrid, being shown over the 
place by one of the officers of the guard, 
who took him to be an English noble- 
man. 

Should Don Jaime die unmarried, or 
without a son, there would be an end to 
that Carlism which has for the past 
seventy years constituted an ever pres- 
ent peril to the Spanish government, 





























CHARLES EDWARD, DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, 
AN EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD PRINCE WHO IS KING 
EDWARD'S NEPHEW AND THE KAISER’S 

FIRST COUSIN, 


s, 


graph by Sch 


From a phot rarwachter, Berlin, 
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among marriageable 

















princes. There is the 
young Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, now about 
twenty years of age, who 
was indebted for his 
throne to the fact that 
the late duke’s only son, 
Prince Alfred, died 
under rather tragic cir- 
cumstances, and that his 
cousin, Arthur of Con- 
naught, who was next in 
the line of succession, 
declined the proffered 
crown, preferring the life 
of an English prince of 
the blood. Prince Ar- 
thur, a handsome young 
fellow, who has inherited 
a good deal of the sound 
sense and popularity of 
his father, the Duke of 
Connaught, is now sery- 
ing with his regiment, 
the Seventh Hussars, in 
South Africa. He was 
educated, like the Duke 
of Coburg, at Eton, and 
there is a funny story 
current at that famous 
cotlege to the effect that 
Arthur forced his cousin 
Leopold to take the suc- 
cession to the little Ger- 
man duchy under threats 
of personal violence. 
Other marriageable 
princes are the eldest son 
of the Crown Prince of 

















Sweden and his younger 








VICTOR EMMANUEL, COUNT OF TURIN, FIRST COUSIN TO THE KING 
SHOWS HIM IN THE UNIFORM OF A 


OF ITALY—THE ENGRAVING 
PRUSSIAN CUIRASSIER. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


and a blight upon the prosperity of the 
nation. It has been the cause of innu- 
merable civil wars, insurrections, and 
conspiracies, and a source of never end- 
ing uneasiness and unrest, all of which 
will disappear if the legitimist line 
should end with Don Jaime. 


OTHER UNMARRIED PRINCES. 


King Alfonso of Spain is not the only 
European sovereign who may be classed 


brother; the two Grand 
Dukes Cyril and Boris of 
Russia, both of whom 
have visited the United 
States; King Victor Em- 
manuel’s cousins, the Count of Turin 
and the Duke of the Abbruzzi, who have 
likewise spent some time in America; 
the young Grand Duke of Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin; Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, who is a widower; Prince Louis 
Bonaparte, who is a general of the Rus- 
sian army; the King of Portugal’s 
brother, the Duke of Oporto, and the 
young Duke of Montpensier, younger 
brother of the childless Duke of Orleans. 
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Michael Corey, Life Convict. 


THE TRUE STORY OF AN 


INMATE OF THE NEW 


YORK STATE PRISON AT AUBURN, 


BY WILLIAM O. INGLIS. 


ge gine SERGEANT DOWN- 

ING and I were sitting on the 
shady side of the Old Morgue, waiting 
for some one to identify a murdered 
man found in the river that morning. 
Little green waves were dancing against 
the bulkhead at our feet, and the ivory- 
white sides and flaming brasswork of a 
fleet of stately steam yachts at anchor 
in Kip’s Bay emphasized, by their lux- 
ury and indifference, the squalor of the 
house of death. 

“Tt’s a three to five shot some one 
picks up the fellow that did this as 
soon as we get an identification,” said 
Downing. “The bigger the mystery 
the easier the work, once you know who 
your people are. 

“T got my promotion out of what 
was heralded in the newspapers as a big 
mystery,” he went on, “and yet it was 
like child’s play to any one on the in- 
side. I was a patrolman in the old 
sixth precinct at the time—Chinatown 
and all through there. One night at 
roll call the captain read out a general 
alarm. Michael Corey, alias John Burns, 
of New York, was wanted for murder up 
near Canajoharie, in Madison County. 
Now Michael Corey and John Burns 
are both pretty common names, and 
there’s nothing very distinctive about 
either of them; but I remembered that I 
used to know a Mike Corey, and it 
struck me right away that my friend 
used to go up in that country hop- 
picking every fall—called it his va- 
cation. So I asked the captain if he 
had a description of the man. He pulled 
out a clipping from a Madison County 
paper. Here it is.” 

Out of a black wallet of great length 
and wonderful thickness Downing drew 
a bit of newspaper, so creased that it 
had begun to fall apart. 

“That’s all I had to go on,” he said 
with pride, while he regarded the dingy 
piece of disintegrating paper as fondly 

6M 


as a lover might gaze at a faded rose. 
The clipping read: 


‘TRAGEDY NEAR CANAJOHARIE. 





INDIAN GEORGE, A HOP-PICKER, STABBED 
THROUGH THE HEART BY JOHN BURNS, 
A DESPERATE EX-CONVICT. 





Whisky and Jealousy the Cause. 





A fearful tragedy occurred Saturday night in 
old Tom Webb’s cabin, near Miller’s Hollow, 
and John Burns, the desperado who did the 
awful deed, has made good his escape. 

It seems that Burns boarded during the hop- 
picking season with the Webbs, who are of 
Indian blood. He became enamored of Susie, 
the buxom twenty year old daughter of his 
host, and she for a time welcomed his atten- 
tions, though latterly discarding Burns in 
favor of a sturdy, burly fellow called Indian 
George. 

Burns became incensed, and vowed ven- 
geance. Ina pocket of Indian George’s coat, 
pierced by the fatal knife, the sheriff found 
this letter: 

Canajhar Sep the 12 


indian George i sent you these few lines as a friend. 
Hopping you will keep awaye frum a certun party 
you no hoo i mene Susie 

now if you dont keap awaye frum her she is Mine 
and i wil split your hart in 2 i mene this andi am 
a desprit fellower for i hav done 2 stretches in S. P 
so be warn in time and no mor at presen frum yurs 
respect 

JOHN BURNS. 

The rest of the tale is soon told. It appears 
that there was a dance and a great deal of 
whisky inold man Webb’s house on Saturday 
night. Burns drank freely and cursed Indian 
George, who was dancing with Susie Webb. 
Finding this of no avail, Burns made a pretense 
of not caring for the girl, and at the same 
time asked Indian George into the pantry to 
take a drink. As the stalwart Indian held the 
cup to his lips Burns stabbed him twice to the 
heart. After inflicting three other wounds, he 
leaped out of a narrow window and fled to 
the woods before any of the horrified merry- 
makers could hinder his escape. Great excite- 
ment prevails in the neighborhood. 


“T thought it might be my friend, 
Mike Corey,” Downing continued, “ but 
I wasn’t quite sure. I read the clipping 
over and thought about the poor fellow. 
I had known him for years. 

“What made me almost certain it 
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was Mike was something he told me 
once when I asked why he went up the 
State every year. 

“Some day,’ he said, ‘I’m going to 
settle down in that country and live on 
the level. No one knows my record up 
there, and there’s the prettiest girl up 
near Miller’s Hollow that you ever seen. 


On the level, Downing, she’s a queen.. 


There ain’t none o’ them beauties at the 
Horse Show ner the Opera kin touch 
her. She’s ’most as tall as a man, an’ 
she’s got burnin’ eyes like a pair o’ dark 
lanterns. Say, you kin see them eyes as 
fur away as you kin see her. An’ her 
hair, Downing—it’s like a big bolt 0’ 
silk, all soft an’ blue-black. Say, if 
there was a painter could show her right 
in a picture, he’d make his fortune. She 
ain’t very fur gone on me, but when she 
gives me a smile, Downing—well, it’s 
all off for me, I tell you.’ 

“ Mike Corey and I were friends, ina 
way. He used to carry my coffee and 
rolis out to me on post about three 
o'clock in the morning. I’d always give 
him the price and a nickel besides, and 
let him have what grub was left. He 
was a useful fellow. Many a time he’d 
see the roundsman coming on a cold 
night when we were trying to keep 
warm somewhere. 

“ Of course I knew all the time Mike 
was a crook, but as long as he didn’t 
turn any tricks in my precinct I 
wouldn’t bother him. 

“ All Mike left behind him at Cana- 
joharie was a letter he had received in 
Sing Sing under the name of John 
Burns. Poor fool, he forgot all about it 
in his hurry to get away. As soon as the 
Madison County people sent to Sing 
Sing and found out that ‘John Burns’ 
was Michael Corey, of New York, they 
sent word here, and headquarters sent 
out the alarm. 

“T felt pretty bad for Mike, but at 
that I didn’t owe him anything; for one 
night he stepped over the line. When 
I caught him robbing a place on my 
post he’d ’a’ finished me with a big 
whisky bottle if I hadn’t dropped him 
quick with my night-stick—you can see 
the split through his left eyebrow yet. 
Still, Mike was a decent fellow, for 
when his lawyer put him on the stand 
to try and get off light on the burglary 
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by saying I used to loaf nights on post, 
Mike said he didn’t know a thing about 
it. But Lord, when a fellow’s wanted 
for murder, that’s where all friendship 
ceases. 

“T went up to headquarters next 
morning and saw Byrnes. You know his 
style—kept me standing in front of 
him five minutes while he was looking 
over papers. Then— 

“< What do you want?’ he snaps. 

“<T can find Mike Corey, sir, wanted 
for murder.’ 

“ With that he shot up his eyes quick 
from the papers and looked me through 
and through. 

“Can you get him,’ he says, ‘ or do 
you say you can get him because you 
want to take a loaf for a few days?’ 

“ At that I began to get raw. 

“*¢T believe I can get him,’ I says, ‘ or 
I wouldn’t be here.’ 

“¢ Well, go and get him,’ says Byrnes, 
and he begins to look at his papers again. 

“ Before I got outside Brocky O’Brien 
tapped me on the shoulder and said 
he’d been ordered to help me, I told 
him all I knew, and he laughed. 

“<The old man’ll see that this costs 
you about ten days’ pay,’ he says. ‘He 
won't stand for giving you any easy snap 
like this.’ 

“¢ Brock,’ I says, ‘I’m taking a 
chance, but I know what I’m doing, All 
I ask you to do is to come along and 
sanction everything I say.’ . 

“T met O’Brien that evening, and we 
strolled around looking for One-Eyed 
Eagan, a truck thief, Mike’s pal. Track 
thief? A clean-looking fellow in a 
jumper; hops on the end of a. truck for 
a ride, and when the driver’s in a busy 
place drops off a bolt of cloth or the like 
of that for his partner to pick up. Mike 
Corey used to follow along and pick up. 
That’s when he was working. But he 
always had a fancy for going up the 
State in hop-picking time. 

“One-Eyed Eagan was hanging out 
in front of Paddy Haron’s place in Mul- 
berry, near Canal. He was smoking a 
little black pipe. 

“* Good evening,’ he says to me, not 
suspecting anything, and I grabs him by 
the collar. 

“Come on to the House, you!’ I 
save, 




















“<¢ Wot fer, Downing?’ he says. With 
that Brocky O’Brien comes up behind 
him and lifts him a good one. 

“<The less you say, my bucko, the 
better off you'll be, says Brock. 

“ We rushed Eagan to the House, and 
I had it fixed with the sergeant so I 
could lock him in a cell without any 
entry on the blotter. If there’d been an 
entry I ecouldn’t turn him out, and I 
was figuring on a turn-out. 

“ We flung Eagan into a cell, all alone, 
and after he’d been there an hour I 
went in and told him he’d better con- 
fess. I showed him a warrant I had 
fixed up to help the plant along, accu- 
sing-him of illegal registration.. 

“Say, Downing,’ he broke out, ‘ you 
have the reppitation of bein’ a square 
man. Why don’t you treat me right? 
This is a wrong deal. Honest to God, it 
is. I aim’t registered nowheres—ner 
had no intention of registerin’ ner 
votin’.’ 

“<That'll do, you!’ I says. ‘I’ve got 
you right, and now I’m going out to 
bring in Mike Corey. The Reformers 
has had you fellows watched, and they 
know every move you've made.” 

“ Kagan fell right into it. 

“¢There’s where I'll prove you're 
wrong,’ he says. ‘I didn’t register at all, 
and Mike Corey couldn’t register be- 
cause he was up in the country.’ 

“*¢ And where is he now?’ 

“Up in Ward H in the hospital on 
Randall’s Island,’ says Eagan. 

“T strolled out, telephoned up to the 
hospital, and found that ‘John Burns’ 
was there. It was Mike, all right, as 
soon as I gave the description. Still, I 
wasn’t going to spoil it by being too sure. 
I must have him identified. 

“*¢ Bill,” I says, when I went back to 
Eagan’s cell, ‘it may be that you’re not 
in this. Ill tell you frankly that it’s 
Mike Corey the Reformers is most sure 
of. Now, you take me to Mike, and if 
vowre innocent I'll fix it so the two of 
yowll be turned out. What’s more, Ill 
turn you out now.’ 

“ With that I led Eagan to the street 
and gave him a quarter to get a bed. 
Brocky O’Brien comes along, and the 
pair of us take One-Eye into Paddy 
Haron’s and throw three or four big 
drinks into him. That loosened him up. 


MICHAEL COREY, LIFE CONVICT. 
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“<'Them Reformers!’ says Eagan. 
‘Wouldn’t they jar you? They never 
get the right people. You know blamed 
well crooked votin’ ain’t my graft. 
Won’t Mike laugh when he sees you in 
the mornin’? ’ 

“We left Eagan at the door of the 
Uncas Lodging-House, 72 Bowery, and 
as we turned away a “longshoreman with 
a blue flannel shirt asked us for a few 


matches. It was Billy Garrison, of our 
precinct. He hung around all night to 


make sure Mike couldn’t slip away. 

“ There sat Garrison on the curb next 
morning until he saw the three of us 
start for the Island. When we reached 
Ward H, I went in alone, and told the 
orderly I had a warrant for John Burns, 
He pointed out a sun-burned fellow 
with a thick black beard, who was wait- 
ing on the table. I didn’t know him for 


-sure till I saw the split eyebrow I gave 


him. 

“¢ ello there, Mike!’ I says to him. 
‘How’s things?’ 

“< Pretty good, Downing,’ he says. 
‘ What’s this—a pineh? ’ 

“Oh, nothing much,’ I told him, 
‘ Just a little cutting affair up the State. 
Warrant for assault.’ 

“*You lie!’ he yells. ‘I hope the 
dirty devil’s dead!’ 

“Guard your words, Mike,’ I says. 
‘Now, don’t get excited. Keep your 
words close together. Ive pinched you, 
but I don’t want to be a witness against 
you. The fellow’s dead.’ 

“¢Thank God!’ says Corey. ‘I’m 
glad he’s dead, and I’m willin’ to go to 
the chair. Don’t you worry about me. 
I hear you. I understand. But it’s the 
chair fer me, all right. He got my girl 
away from me, and I split his heart in 
two, the filthy loafer! I won't shut up. 
No! Tm glad I did it, and I’d do it 
again.’ 

“Mike was yelling as loud as he 
could, and laughing like a fellow gone 
erazy with joy. It took me ten minutes 
to quiet him, and then we left the ward. 
One-Eyed Eagan hurried towards us out 
of a corner of the corridor. 

“<« Hey, there, Mike!’ he says. ‘ Won’t 
them Reformers be a lot of sore guys 
when they find you never registered 
illegal : 

“ Mike stiffened up so hard I grabbed 
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his arm to keep him from falling over 
backward. His chin hung down, and 
his eyes were open so wide you’d think 
he had the horrors. 

“So it was you, was it?’ he says. 
‘Tllegal registerin’? That ain’t what 
I’m pinched fer. It’s moyder—do you 
understand?—moyder! An’ it was you 
that brung the flatties to me! Oh, you 
poor, misfortunate devil! You, my old 
pal, an’ after me warnin’ you not to tell 
no one where I was! Oh, Bill, I thought 
you was a safe man.’ 

“ When we left the hospital One-Eyed 
Eagan was still standing in the corridor, 
erying like a child. Mike Corey had got 
happy again. 

“<T’m glad I did it,’ he said. ‘ I'll tell 
them the same thing in court. I want 
the chair. I’m satisfied. That big 
loafer’ll never see Susie again. They 
can go as far as they like with me now.’ 

“ And nothing else would satisfy him. 
I went up to Canajoharie to the trial, 
and did all I could for poor Mike. His 
lawyers tried to show that the crack on 
the head from my night-stick had made 
him crazy, but that jury of Madison 
County farmers wasn’t running out 
much sympathy to any New York crook. 
They found Mike guilty, and he laughed 
when the judge sentenced him to the 
chair. His lawyers got him a new trial, 


and Mike got the chair a second time. 
But Governor Black commuted his sen- 
tence to life imprisonment, and Mike’s 
doing it up in Auburn now. I saw him 
up there not long ago. He gave me the 
eye, and when I called him over to the 
corner, what do you suppose he whis- 
pered to me? 

“¢Say, Downing,’ he says, ‘ you’re 
liable to want a favor yourself some day. 
Do one fer me now, will you? Do you 
remember that girl I told you about 
once—the girl up at Miller’s Hollow? 
Well, that’s her—that’s Susie Webb. 
I’ve been thinkin’ over everythin’ since 
I come in here, an’ I kin see she never 
was fer me. What’s more, she didn’t act 
on the level with me as fur as that 
Indian George went. A fellow doin’ a 
lifer has a deal of time fer thinkin’. 

“¢ But that don’t make no difference 
with me. There’s a bit of coin laid by 
in the warden’s office fer me—pay fer 
extra work I done in here. Now, Down- 
ing, you just write up a nice letter to 
her, an’ give her my best respec’s, an’ 
tell her here’s a little present I thought 
she might like. An’ you might put in— 
careless-like, you know—that if she’d 
ever take a notion to come down here 
an’ see me, she’d be let do it. That’s all 
I want in this world, now Downing— 
just one look at her!’ ” 





THE GIFTS OF LIFE. 


SPRINGTIME and sunshine, 
Gold without alloy, 
A child unto the house of Life, 
I come to ask for joy. 
“Mirth and jest and merriment 
Grant me, I implore!” 
“Yea, I give you joy,” quoth Life; 
“Yet shall you ask for more.” 


Summertime and bird song, 
High, white moon above, 
A maiden at the house of Life, 
I come to ask for love. 
“*Heart aflame and word of fire 
Grant me, I implore !” 
“Yea, I give you love,” quoth Life; 
“ And you ask nothing more.” 


White snow and barren sky, 
Wind that may not cease, 
A woman at the house of Life, 
I come to ask for peace. 
‘Nay, I gave you gifts,” quoth Life; 
“ Giving time is through ; 
“Never she may have the third 


Who gained the other two!” 


Theodosia Garrison. 

















HEALING BY 


ELECTRICITY. 


BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, M. D. 


DESPITE THE SPECIOUS CLAIMS OF QUACKS, AND THE EARNEST 
RESEARCH OF HONEST PRACTITIONERS, LITTLE HAS BEEN DONE 
TO APPLY ELECTRICAL SCIENCE TO MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


5 world at large has almost for- 

gotten the interesting fact that 
the foundation of the modern science of 
electricity was laid by a physician. The 
word “electricity ” was coined by Dr. 
William Gilbert, of Colchester, physi- 
cian in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, and 
author of a treatise entitled “ De Mag- 
nete,” which was published in the year 
1600. Two and a half centuries later 
Whewell said of the book that it “ con- 
tains all the fundamental facts of the 
science, so fully examined that even at 
this day we have little to add to them.” 
Dryden thought the Colchester doctor’s 
fame so secure that he declared: 

Gilbert shall live till lodestones cease to draw, 

And British fleets the boundless ocean awe. 

It is somewhat strange that though Dr. 
Gilbert was the pioneer of electrical 
science, he made no recorded attempt to 
apply it to the cure of disease. 

Electricity is not now, and never has 
been, of as much practical use in medi- 
cine as in surgery. There has been no 
end of experimentation by honest and 
competent men who have sought to dis- 
cover some form of this mysterious 
force, or some means of applying it, that 
could be relied upon to cure some of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir, but 
up to this time, we are bound to admit 
that the use of the electric current as a 
curative agent is extremely limited, and 
its results uncertain. 

A distinguished specialist in electro- 
medical therapeutics says in a recent 
work that “at present medical electric- 
ity occupies a humbler position in ap- 
plied therapeutics than it deserves.” 
There are so many quacks and charla- 
tans who deceive and rob the public by 
promises to cure disease with one elec- 
tric device or another that the medical 
profession is disposed to look askance at 


all such claims. If medical electricity 
occupies a humbler position than it de- 
serves, the fact is doubtless partly due 
to this cause. But the fact remains that 
the honest specialists in medical electric- 
ity have not yet formulated a system of 
treatment which can be used by the 
general practitioner with the hope of 
anything like definite results, and their 
own methods are still largely empirical. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN SURGERY. 

The use of electricity in surgery may 
be divided and studied under the three 
heads of light, heat, and chemical ac- 
tion. It is doubtful if any single dis- 
covery has so advanced and aided the art 
of diagnosis in some branches of surgery 
as has the Roentgen ray. 

In many cases of disease and injury 
of the bones and joints it was formerly 
impossible to determine the exact na- 
ture and extent of the mischief. Now it 
is only necessary to make a photograph 
of the injured part with the light given 
off from a high tension electric current 
passing through a vacuum glass tube, 
and the resultant picture shows the in- 
jured bones as plainly as if they were 
denuded of flesh and laid before the sur- 
geon’s eyes. In cases of old fracture, 
where the bones have united, the sear or 
callus is brought out in the photograph, 
showing the exact point of fracture. 

Roentgen’s great discovery has also 
had a marked effect upon medico-legal 
science. In former times there were 
many damage cases and suits for mal- 
practice in which the point at issue was 
whether the complainant had sustained 
a fracture of a bone or not; and the most 
skilful surgeons often differed in opin- 
ion as to what the original injury had 
been. In such cases, the Roentgen ray 
picture ends all discussion. 
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This form of electricity is also in- 
valuable in locating bullets and other 
foreign bodies which find a lodgment in 
the human body. And in some cases of 
internal tumors and morbid growths it 
renders great assistance in diagnosis. 

The ordinary incandescent electric 
light is also extensively used in modern 
surgery. Its great advantage lies in the 
fact that it gives off a powerful light to- 
gether with very little heat; and a small 
lamp, properly mounted, can be used 
with good effect to illuminate cavities 
and to aid the surgeon in making 
thorough explorations. In examinations 
of the nose and throat it can be so ar- 
ranged with a set of diminutive mirrors 
as to bring the walls of some of the 
deeper cavities, heretofore unseen, di- 
rectly under the operator’s eyes. 

In France the incandescent light is 
being used to render certain parts of the 
body translucent. In persons who are 
not too stout, an electric light can be 
introduced into the stomach by way of 
the esophagus, and with the patient in 
a dark room it is claimed that the light 
renders the abdominal walls so trans- 
lucent that the outline of certain tu- 
mors and other abnormal conditions can 
be readily detected. Other cavities than 
the stomach are capable of this kind of 
illumination. 

The electric light is also a great im- 
provement on the oil lamp or gas, where 
it is desired to use simple reflected rays, 
as in examinations of the eye and ear 
and throat. Indeed, it is better adapted 
for all cases where light is required in 
surgical manipulations, because it is 
more portable, of greater strength, and 
almost heatless, 


CAUTERIZING BY ELECTRICITY. 

The use of the actual cautery—that 
is, the application of a white-hot or red- 
hot metal to diseased tissues—is as old 
as surgery itself. Before it was known 
that hemorrhage from a wound could be 
checked by ligating each individual ves- 
sel, heat was depended on to stop bleed- 
ing from wounds, whether they were 
made by accident or by the surgeon’s 
knife. When a limb was amputated, for 
instance, the end of the bleeding stump 
was covered with boiling pitch or seared 
with red-hot irons heated in a furnace, 


which was always an important part of a 
surgeon’s outfit. While other means 
are now commonly used to stop hemor- 
rhage, there are certain fields of opera- 
tion where the actual cautery is useful 
as a hemostatic, and procedures in which 
the modern surgeon depends upon it al- 
most entirely. 

Electricity furnishes the ideal actual 
cautery, and it has practically sup- 
planted every other means. If a piece 
of platinum is made a part of an electric 
circuit, it becomes heated by the passage 
of the current, the degree of heat de- 
pending, of course, upon the strength of 
the current. Platinum wire is fash- 
ioned into all sorts of convenient shapes 
and sizes, and when it is placed in a 
proper handle, with a cut off, the sur- 
geon has perfect control of the cautery, 
and can at once secure any degree of 
heat he wishes by increasing or lessening 
the strength of the current. The 
clumsy coal fire to heat the cautery 
knife or needle is entirely supplanted 
by electricity. 


TREATING TUMORS BY ELECTRICITY. 


According to our arrangement of the 
subject, the chemical action of elec- 
tricity as used in surgery is next to be 
considered. 

Electrolysis may be defined as the 
chemical decomposition of a compound 
substance by electricity. If, for in- 
stance, the two poles of an electric cir- 
cuit be placed in a solution of common 
table salt, and the current turned on, 
the salt solution will be split up into 
chlorine, hydrogen,and oxide of sodium, 
Electricity’s power to alter or decom- 
pose substances is sometimes applied in 
the treatment of certain surgical con- 
ditions. Cancer, especially of the 
breast, and other tumors have been sub- 
jected to this form of treatment. The 
operation is performed by introducing 
two fine needles into the diseased part 
and connecting them with the positive 
and negative poles of a suitable battery. 
Hydrogen and the alkalies go to the 
negative pole, oxygen and acids to the 
positive; and by this decomposition 
the development of the morbid tissue is 
checked. The softer and more fluid 
tumors, such as birthmarks, and the like, 
which are almost wholly made up of 
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dilated blood-vessels, are more often 
treated successfully by electrolysis than 
growths which are hard and compara- 
tively free from fluids. 

THE TELEPHONIC BULLET PROBE. 

Another practical application of elec- 
tricity in surgery may be_ properly 
classed under this head. It is the tele- 
phonic bullet probe. ‘This instrument, 
as it is used to-day, was devised by the 
writer, and first presented with a paper 
on the subject at a meeting of the New 
York Academy of Medicine in 1887. 
The instrument is for the purpose of 
locating bullets and other metallic sub- 
stances lodged in the human body. 
From the date of its invention to the 
discovery of the X-ray, it was a great 
improvement on all previous appliances, 
and in many cases it is still a valuable 
instrument when used in connection 
with the X-ray. 

The current of electricity that oper- 
ates the telephonie bullet probe is de- 
rived entirely from the patient operated 
upon. This is secured by making a 
simple electric battery of the body. A 
smooth piece of aluminum about the 
size of a man’s thumb is introduced into 
the buccal cavity—that is, the mouth 
between the teeth and the cheek. From 
this piece of metal a conducting wire 
leads to one of the binding posts of a 
specially * constructed telephone  re- 
ceiver. Another wire of suitable length 
is attached to the other binding post of 
the receiver, and an aluminum probe is 
attached to the free end of this last 
wire. The operator places the receiver 
to his ear, and passes the probe into the 
wound. No sound is heard in the 
receiver until the aluminum probe 
touches the leaden bullet; but when 
these two dissimilar metals come into 
contact, the body is converted into a 
battery, and a current passes which 
causes a perceptible amount of clicking, 
grating noise in the telephone receiver at 
the operator’s ear. 

The piece of metal in the patient’s 
mouth and the probe which passes into 
the wound must always be of the same 
metal and they form one of the elements 
of the battery. The bullet or other me- 
tallic substance probed for, which must 
always be different from the probe, is 
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the other element of the battery, and 
the circuit is closed when the probe 
touches the bullet. 

This is an instrument of precision, 
for it is plain that no response will be 
given if a bone be touched by the probe. 
When the surgeon encounters some 
hard substance, he is never in doubt 
whether it is bone or bullet. 


THE ELECTRICITY OF THE BODY. 

Presumably, the current just de- 
scribed is due to local chemical action 
on the two metals by the heat and mois- 
ture of the tissues immediately sur- 
rounding them. But in experimenting 
with this instrument it is found that the 
sound in the receiver varies greatly 
in different individuals, and in the same 
individual under varying conditions. 
For instance, a man who has fasted for 
twenty-four hours produces a feeble 
sound in the receiver; but a few hours 
after a full meal, the same subject will 
cause much louder sounds. A person 
with a temperature two or three degrees 
above the normal produces a very much 
more audible noise in the telephone re- 
ceiver than the same person with a 
normal temperature. 

These simple experiences, which any 
one can verify, would seem to indicate 
that the strength of the eleetrie current 
which can be taken from the human 
body in this way does not depend wholly 
on the chemical action of the tissues in 
the immediate neighborhood of the two 
metals, but is determined by the extent, 
and perhaps also by the character, of 
the chemical changes going on through- 
out the entire body. 

It is certain that the human body, 
taken as a whole,is a machine which pro- 
duces electricity as a result of the many 
chemical and physiological processes 
which are constantly taking place in it. 
What relation, if any, body electricity, 
if we may use the term, bears to health 
and disease, we do not know; but future 
investigation may prove that the elec- 
trical condition of the body is as import- 
ant an element in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease as is its tempera- 
ture. If such a fact should be estab- 
lished, it would be less surprising than 
many other discoveries in medicine and 
surgery. 








The White Hour. 


HOW EVALY JOHN, THE PIAUTE GIRL, BRIEFLY REALIZED THE AMBITION OF HER 
FATHER, THE MEDICINE MAN. 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 


HEN it was told Mono John that a 
daughter was born to him, he 
named her after the most admirable 
white woman he knew, Eva Lee Mathe- 
son, teacher of the Tres Pinos school. 
He named her by ear, so that the child 
came to be called Evaly. Later, when 
she went to school, and understood that 
children must be known by their fa- 
ther’s names, she called herself Evaly 
John. 

The naming his daughter for the vil- 
lage teacher meant more to Mono John 
than the mere name’s sake. It was a 
devotion and a consecration. By dim 
and unguessed ways there had come to 
the medicine man of the Piautes a per- 
ception of knowledge as power, espe- 
cially that knowledge peculiar to white 
men, which must reside in his people 
before the two races could come to- 
gether upon anything like equable 
terms. Had he not seen, had he not 
proved? By as much as he could spell 
a little, sign his name, make change, 
and count the days of the month, could 
he not match himself better against his 
white employer than his tribesmen? 
Knowledge, then, the mastery of books 
and plows and groaning mills, was to 
bring back the great day of the Piautes, 

Mono John hugged this perception to 
himself as it had been a revelation, and 
found himself able, although he was 
then in middle life and all his sons were 
dead, to rejoice that a daughter was 
born. It had not happened to him to 
see men as school-teachers, and how else 
was knowledge to come to the cam- 
poodie of Tres Pinos except one of their 
own women rose to that office ? 

Concerning this matter you must 
have a word of explanation. The In- 
dians of Angustora had a longer exemp- 
tion from over-lording whites than most 
Western tribes; but the invaders came 
at last, with the discovery of rich ores 
in those desert-compassed hills; and 


after the first sharp resistance, made 
more futile by the certainty of what had 
befallen their affiliated clans, the 
Piautes fell into the estate of hangers 
on. Afterwards the arm of the govern- 
ment reached out and gathered most of 
the tribe into the Northern Reservation ; 
but those of Augustora, finding life still 
tolerable, and loving the land too much, 
chose to fend for themselves, trusting 
the crafts and the gods of their fathers. 

They prospered better, on the whole, 
than their brothers of the Reservation. 
The land was big enough to keep them 
and a few small mining towns without 
elbowing; their necessities kept them 
active, and the standard of living in the 
settlements was not yet too complex 
to serve as an example. They estab- 
lished their campoodies on the water 
borders near the towns, finding employ- 
ment on the ranches and among cattle 
men, and acquired an aptitude for ready 
made clothing and tinned foods. The 
women washed for the village house- 
wives, and copied the styles of their 
gowns, with delicate stitchery and ama- 
zing hues; and all the evil that the white 
people did the Piautes did after them. 

Although the Indians of Angustora 
drew no rations, the government gave 
them a gentle shove now and then along 
the line of their noblest bent. So it 
happened at Black Rock and Maverick 
that when the little Piautes grew too 
many and mischievous for the gardens 
and orchards, the Indian commissioner 
sent them a teacher and an order that 
they should be put to school. Tres 
Pinos was the smallest of the settle- 
ments, with perhaps a score of children; 
and until the daughter of Mono John 
had seen the pink flush of wild almond 
creep six times up the mesa from the 
town, there had never been a Piaute put 
to school at Tres Pinos, 

Indians are good at waiting; so all 
those six summers Mono John made no 




















sign except what might have been 
guessed from the fact that he was never 
heard to wish that Evaly had been a son. 
What he meant, briefly, was that she 
should study to become a teacher to her 
tribe. 

There is no law against Indian chil- 
dren attending the public schools of the 
whites, only a prejudice; so when Mono 
John brought his daughter to the school- 
house door there seemed to be no reason 
why she should not come in; provided, 
said the teacher, that she was kept 
clean. If you had seen Evaly’s home, 
you might have thought that an impos- 
sible condition. It was like all Piaute 
huts, a mere hole in the ground, planted 
round with willow boughs bent over to 
form a dome, thatched with reeds and 
sod, snug, smoky, and foul with the reek 
of unwashed bodies. But somehow out 
of her love and hand-craftiness the 
mother contrived to send the child daily 
in clean cotton frocks, with braided hair, 
and a handkerchief—which was washed 
every night—pinned to her belt; in 
short, not very different from the chil- 
dren of the village. How much of desire 
and renunciation, pride, faith, and sim- 
ple savagery, went down the trail with 
her was hidden under the bronze impas- 
sivity of the Indian, but enough of it 
filtered through to the teacher to make 
her more than kind to shy, dumb, un- 
smiling little Evaly John. 

Every Friday the medicine man stood 
at the schoolhouse door to hear the re- 
port of her progress, and found himself 
moved almost to tears with pride of 
achievement when she was able to write 
his name and her own. 

Things moved on in this fashion for 
half a dozen years, not altering the 
faith and pride of Mono John, who was 
happily unaware of what had been plain 
to the teacher for this long time. Evaly 
was dull; patient, untiring, lovable, but 
hopelessly dull. In all the time that she 
went to school—nearly ten years—she 
never got beyond the third reader and 
the multiplication table, which latter 
she did not understand. The school at 
Tres Pinos grew to two departments, 
but Evaly stayed on in the primary 
room until she was head and shoulders 
taller than any child in it. So, as her 
slow wit perceived that the other chil- 
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dren mocked her, she suffered as mar- 
tyrs do, until the teacher, in an unaccus- 
tomed flash of understanding, moved 
her to the larger room. There, though 
she kept her old books, she moved and 
sat with children of her age. 

Evaly was not interesting, not even 
pretty, as many Piaute children are, but 
stolid, broad-faced, with expressionless 
little eyes, and coarse black hair grow- 
ing low on her forehead. How much of 
all this was plain to Mono John can 
hardly be guessed, nor is it of any use 
speculating what he would have done 
about it in any case. What happened 
was so much better, and, though griev- 
ous, kinder, leaving no sting of thinking 
that Evaly failed of anything required 
of her. 

Mono John was the medicine man of 
his campoodie; for though he had sense 
of things as they should be, he was a 
Piaute of the Piautes. Medicine men 
are chosen as the lot falls, but no one 
who knows Indians can deny the exist- 
ence of considerable clairvoyant power 
among them, and more than a little 
knowledge of healing herbs. So though 
he was called upon to cure and curse, 
to detect thefts and foretell events, 
Mono John maintained his position with 
dignity and authority for fifteen years. 
It is the law of the Piautes that when a 
medicine man loses three patients he 
must die at the hands of the tribesmen, 
and every incumbent enters the office 
with that understanding. 

Of his post and all that pertained to 
it, of his pride and authority, of his 
growing unfaith in charms, Mono John 
talked to Evaly. Of the traditions of 
his people, and their spiritual signifi- 
cance which the unwise take for fact, 
and of his revelation concerning this 
thing called education, he talked often 
and long, while the twilight fell and 
the rosy peak of Oppapago swam above 
the dark. To his wife, except as it con- 
cerned the love and care of Evaly, he 
said little, for it is not seemly for a 
medicine man to talk much with his 
women; but this chosen one, wise in the 
books of white men, teacher to be, it was 
fit to counsel and instruct. Evaly lifted 
her dull eyes to him, loving and believ- 
ing, and burned smolderingly towards 
the thought of that day when she should 
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be white. For this was the sense they 
had of the brotherhood of man; that all 
that stood between brown and white was 
a matter of books and ways and doings. 
If either of them had a thought that 
she might fail of her high emprise, each 
hid it carefully from the other. No 
doubt there were those in the campoodie 
who shook their heads, and those who 
believed. 

So the time drew on towards the 
winter when Evaly should be sixteen 
years old, and she still blundering in 
long division. It had been a bad year 
all through, the spring rains scanty and 
long delayed, little water in the creeks, 
and few quail mating. Late, bitter 
frosts nipped the blossoms of the one- 
leaved pines, and cut off from the In- 
dians their winter store of oily pine 
nuts. Along in the fall of that year 
broke out an epidemic of pneumonia, or 
something resembling it, carrying off 
great numbers of both white and brown. 
It was a quick sickness that took the 
strong and hardy between two breaths. 
It raged first among the whites, espe- 
cially among the mining camps in the 
north end of the valley, working south- 
ward in the course of a month. Then 
it broke out in the campoodie, and ran 
with amazement and dismay the length 
of Angustora. The medicine men could 
do nothing, though they wearied them- 
selves with incantations; the drugs 
which came in bottles at the stores lost 
their virtue; the white doctors, though 
they saved some patients, could do 
nothing for those who lived in the leafy 
huts and slept upon the ground. 

When a people wax fat and well con- 
tent they run after strange things, but 
in the hour of famine or pestilence they 
return to the gods of their fathers. Lax 
as the Piautes had been of old customs, 
they had not forgotten. In all the cam- 
poodies there began to be murmurs 
against the medicine men. There had 
not been one killed in the valley for fif- 
teen years, partly because for the last 
killing the whites had executed sum- 
mary justice, and perhaps because there 
had been no real occasion. By a skilful 
use of his prerogatives, which include 
the right to refuse attendance if another 
doctor has been first called, and by 
keeping discreetly out of the reach of 


doubtful cases, a medicine man may 
avoid the penalty for a long time. 

But now in every hut there was 
mourning, in every mind apprehension; 
unless help came swiftly there would be 
killing done in the campoodie. Word 
went out that there would be a gather- 
ing of clans in each district to choose 
new medicine men—nothing said about 
those still in office, but much under- 
stood. 

To Evaly and Mono John it came with 
the force of a death warrant. For what- 
ever the medicine man of Tres Pinos 
believed, the old customs bound. Piaute 
he was, and after the manner of the 
Piautes he would die, even though he 
knew it to be foolishly. It came to this 
with him, that he said dumbly in his 
own fashion: “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do”; but be- 
cause of the child who had not come to 
full years, he would have avoided it if 
he could. 

Rumor of the impending tragedy ran 
in the wickiups and reached even the 
whites in the towns. At Black Rock the 
government teacher stirred up influen- 
tial eitizens to warn and admonish the 
Piautes; but here at Tres Pinos the pes- 
tilence bit sore, and the townspeople 
were busy with their own griefs. 

The medicine dance was set for 
Thursday night. On Sunday Mono John 
heard of it. 

“Tt is the law,” he said, but he looked 
at Evaly and his heart shook. 

His wife went into the hut and 
covered her head with her blanket. On 
Monday they heard what was done at 
Black Rock, and how the counsels of 
white men prevailed. 

“Ts there not one,” said Evaly, “ who 
could persuade the people? ” 

“None that they would hear,” said 
her father, “ unless it might be Johnson 
Sides, and he is at Winnemucca.” 

“ Bring him, my father.” 

“ Daughter, I am watched, I dare not 
go away; and I have no son.” 

Johnson Sides was a very great man 
among the affiliated clans of the Piautes 
—an orator by gift, a high priest in au- 
thority, notably a man of pacific ten- 
dencies and modern ideas. Winnemueca 
lay within the reservation, two hundred 
miles north. 
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Evaly’s slow wit traveled the length 
of the whole affair. Then came a glow 
as of reflected fires upon her face; she 
stood up, her bosom filling, and you 
could see how tall and strong she was. 

“These people are fools,” she said. 
“TJ will go, my father.” 

Mono John looked up, and was smit 
with the glow of her exaltation. 

“Go,” he said. He stood up, and she 
leaned her young body against him; so 
much of a caress was permitted a medi- 
cine man of the Piautes. Some message, 
some assurance, passed between them 
without words. 

The railroad that runs past Tres 
Pinos is a small affair, twisting and 
looping in the desert hills to tap the 
mines of that region. It crosses the 
lands of the Piautes under considera- 
tion that they may ride free at will in 
either direction. They ride in empty 
freight cars, if there are any, or on the 
platforms or tops of the passenger cars, 
but never inside. 

The daily train at that time passed 
through Tres Pinos about four in the 
morning. On Tuesday before the medi- 
cine dance, the daughter of Mono John 
crept out of the willow scrub beside the 
station where she had spent the night, 
and crouched on the rear platform of 
the one passenger coach. The wind 
blew coldly, foul with dust and cinders; 
towards daylight a chilly rain came on. 
It drove upon her with the wind, and 
dripped from the roof of the car. Evaly 
drew her blanket over her head and pos- 
sessed her soul in the inimitable pa- 
tience of her kind. There were no other 
passengers, and it was nearly noon be- 
fore the train men discovered her. The 
promptings of human kindness were 
not supposed, in that region, to include 
Indians; but there might have been 
some appeal in the fact that she was a 
woman and young. They gave her leave 
to come into the caboose, where there 
was shelter and a fire. She sat down 
dumbly to steam in her wet garments. 
Something in the urgency of her errand 
made a kind of isolation for her. Her 
eyes burned dully, and in the long 
waits at stations had a hunted look. The 
men offered her broken food at noon, 
which she hardly tasted; but she said 
thanks very prettily for a cup of coffee. 
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So they wore through Tuesday as the 
train crawled up the summit of a tree- 
less range. At night, because she knew 
the men would use their bunks, Evaly 
crept out to the platform again, shiver- 
ing and sleepless, drawing her breath 
lightly not to wake a slumbering pain 
in her side, 

They had crossed the range, speeding 
on a high, windy mesa, when Evaly 
dropped off at a little way station to 
watch the remnant of the night out 
among the freight bales. This was Win- 
nemucca, a settlement of half a hundred 
Indian families, the real capital of the 


Piautes. Here she would find Johnson 
Sides. What she would do, or what 


say, she had not questioned; no doubt 
her great need would bear her out. 

Daybreak found her making the 
round of the wattled huts, asking for 
Johnson Sides. It was part of the seri- 
ous exaltation of her mood that she 
felt no dismay to learn that he was gone 
to Haiwai, a matter of fifteen miles in- 
land. Well, she would go also to Haiwai. 
How? Ah! Evaly, who did not under- 
stand the multiplication table, and 
played with colored kindergarten pa- 
pers, had grown a woman in the night 
and used a woman’s means. 

She gave the young men a sidelong 
glance andasmile. All the girls at Tres 
Pinos, she said, could ride. 

The young men snickered and nudged 
one another, and one swaggered a little. 
“Were all the girls of Tres Pinos as 
pretty as she?” 

That was a true word, for the flush of 
fever and the beauty of high resolve 
lightened and brightened her face. 

“Much prettier,” said Evaly, “and 
the young men more polite.” 

So at the end of a quarter of an hour 
of chaffing and shy glances, Evaly was 
riding a borrowed horse out towards 
Haiwai, sitting astride, as Indian wom- 
en do, and spurring cruelly, herself 
driven by a keener spur. The south 
bound train passed Winnemucca that 
night at eleven, and would reach Tres 
Pinos about the beginning of the medi- 
cine dance. Please God or whatever 
power, they would be in time, and John- 
son Sides should save her father! 

This was Evaly’s white hour. All the 
Indian woman’s habit of servility, all 
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the youth’s awe of greatness, all the 
primitive reverence for old laws, fell 
away from her. Those ignorant, blind 
savages at Tres Pinos would kill her 
father if Johnson Sides, who was, like 
herself, of the elect and enlightened, 
came not quickly. 

In the end Johnson Sides came. It 
was just the sort of missionary effort 
that pleased his Christian soul, just the 
sort of situation that appealed to his 
savage dramatic sense. 

Meanwhile Mono John had only evil 
looks and mutterings from his people. 
On Wednesday he heard how they had 
killed Winnenap at Maverick, and after 
that walked a little apart that he might 
meet his fate fairly. If the blow could 
be deferred until Evaly returned it 
might be avoided. - 

The preparations for “ big medicine ” 
went forward. The ground was cleared 
and the fetish pole set up. Thursday 
night fell, the fire was lit, and the old 
men gathered in to council. Mono John 
took his place with ears strained for the 
whistle of the train. Send it would not 
be late! Outside the circle of the coun- 
cil fire the women rocked themselves 
and wailed for the dead. Out in the 
sage the coyotes mocked them. 
“Qh-oo-o-ah!” wailed the women, 
“ Ah-oo-aah!” the coyotes. 

Bitterly, sullenly, but with every show 
of ceremony the council proceeded, hark- 
ing back to the time and the law of the 
fathers. Still there was no train, and the 
dance for “ big medicine ” began. 

This is the fashion of a Piaute big 
medicine dance. It takes place in a cir- 
cular corral of wattled brush opening 
towards the east. In the center stands 
a peeled pine sapling hung with fetishes, 
in front of it a fire. A little to one side 
sit old men musicians, who keep up a 
kind of castanet rattle with split wil- 
low wands and a droning accompani- 
ment of meaningless syllables, like the 
burden of old ballads. Round about in 
a circle sit the clan. 

Mono John and two others stood up in 
the flare of the fire, stripped to the 
buckskin loin cloth, brave with paint 
and feathers. They began with the 
chanting of old songs, and leaped to the 
rhythm in the leaping light. On the 
turn of the medicine dance hung the 
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issues of life and death. The leaping 
and stamping, the chanting, the clack 
of the willow, went on and on; the pulse 
beat with it, the breath sobbed in the 
body. The flood of savage emotion 
surged up with it, fell away, and in- 
creased like a tide. All through it 
Mono John felt for the moment of hyp- 
notice control when he might reéstablish 
his ascendency. Somewhere out on the 
slope of White Mountain the train was 
held by a hot box, and the medicine 
man, straining for the roar of its in- 
coming, lost ground. Body and soul 
wearied under the strain. The moment 
came—and went against him. 

Towards midnight, when the fire was 
burned to a red eye in the ash, and the 
ground under them was beaten to an 
impalpable fine dust, there went a 
bright gleam from man to man of the 
clan. It leaped to the head of the 
dancer on his left, a keen, new hatchet 
murderously bright; high above the 
chanting rang the voices of the young 
men in the death song of the Piautes. 
Then into the dim-lit circle by the 
fetish pole stepped Johnson Sides, drop- 
ping his blanket as it had been the 
slough of old customs, and began the 
speech of his life. 

It was a good speech, too, by all ac- 
counts, beginning at the point where the 
frenzy left off, and cunningly drawn 
out, past the point of reaction to ex- 
haustion. As for the medicine man, he 
turned his back on his people and the 
reserve of sixty years, and hugged his 
daughter to his heart. Nor did he hear 
the end any more than the beginning of 
Johnson Sides’ speech, being busy in 
the hut, laboring to relieve his daughter 
of the pain which gripped her. 

The rain, the cold, and the spiritual 
strain had effected what neither the 
medicine man nor the doctor brought 
out from Tres Pinos could remedy. So 
it happened that in dying the daughter 
of Mono John added the final argument 
to the purely human inefficiency of 
the medicine man. 

And this I take it was purely kind, 
for all the learning the patient labor 
had compassed, all the force and power 
that should have pieced out the long, 
lean years, had been burned out in 
Evaly’s one white hour. 

















The Beggars of New York. 


BY J. JOSEPH GOODWIN. 


THE VARIOUS TYPES OF MENDICANT, ALMOST ALL OF THEM 
IMPOSTORS, THAT FREQUENT THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS 
—THE BOGUS PHILANTHROPIST, THE CAR-FARE BEGGAR, THE 
PANHANDLER, THE CULLER, AND THE BEEHIVE GRAFTER. 


T HE worst beggars New Yorkers have 

to deal with are the fellows who have 
seen better days. Some of them are col- 
lege men. Drink has made them lose 
home, family, and fortune. They drift 
into the Bowery from all parts of the 
United States, and when their money is 
gone theystart on a career of panhandling, 
begging from every one they meet. All 
they want is enough to buy whisky and 
get a night’s lodging. At first they 
approach you in a gentlemanly way, but 
when you refuse to listen to their tales 
of woe they grab your arm and hold you 
while they plead desperately for something 
to eat. Most men and women thus held 
up become frightened and hand over what- 
ever coin they have handy. 

The Western panhandlers are still more 
desperate beggars. They are not like the 
lean, scraggy, weazen-faced, ill-condi- 
tioned veterans of Park Row; they are 
big, burly fellows who will turn to robbery 
with violence when the “ begging graft ” is 
not good. The Western panhandler will 
dart from a doorway on a dark night tostop 
you and demand assistance. If you take 
out your pocketbook, he will snatch it. If 
you give him a dime, he will curse you 
because the amount is not larger. If you 
hand over a bank note and tell him that it 
is all you possess, he will give you his 
benediction, “ T’anks; you’re a gorilla!” 

It was due to the appearance of the 
Western panhandler in New York— 
where he first arrived in 1894, after the 
close of the World’s Fair in Chicago— 
that the beggar squad, composed of Cen- 
tral Office detectives, was established. 
These detectives are detailed to the special 
duty of arresting beggars in the hotel dis- 
trict, and they average a hundred arrests 
a month. 


THE DEEDS OF CHICAGO IKE. 


The Western panhandlers are clannish. 
‘*hey work in gangs. They pay the fine 
of a pal who comes to grief in the police 





court. They loan money to one another. 
They will support a sick pal. But they 
pride themselves on the fact that they are 
the meanest lot of beggars in New York. 
There is their leader, for instance—Chi- 
cago Ike, they call him—who dresses in 
good clothes, and often gets money by 
posing as a philanthropist. Collecting 
half a dozen ragged men from the Bowery 
lodging houses, Ike marches them up 
town and lines them up along the curb 
opposite the home of some well known 
philanthropist. Then Ike goes to the 
front door, rings the bell, asks for the 
head of the house, and says that he has 
just rescued six more unfortunates, but 
needs nineteen dollars and fifty cents, or 
some like sum, to get them clothes. He 
explains that he has secured employment 
for the poor fellows, who are willing to 
work; he tells about a mythical mission 
of which he is the leader, and finally comes 
away with a twenty dollar bank note. 
Then he takes the gang over to a cheap 
restaurant, buys a meal for them, gives 
them ten cents each, and keeps what is 
left out of the twenty dollars. 

Ike is afflicted with the gambling fever. 
Not long ago, when he went broke in a 
Bowery gambling house, he proceeded to 
Chatham Square and stopped the first 
ragged man he met. 

“My poor man,” he said, “you look 
hungry. I suppose you have not eaten 
anything today.” 

The man replied that he was hungry. 
Ike asked him where he generally ate. 

“ Over there,” replied the unfortunate, 
pointing to a cheap restaurant on Chat- 
ham Square. Ike agreed to treat to a 
meal. He led the ragged man to the 


restaurant, got seats at a rear table, and 
ordered a sumptuous meal for the two. 
He got through eating before the other 
fellow had finished. Ordering strawberry 
shortcake and pie for his friend, he said: 
“Tl pay for this and meet you outside. 
When I go to the cashier’s desk, let him 
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know who I’m paying for by holding up 
your two fingers, and nod your head so 
he’ll know I’m paying your check.” Then 
Ike walked to the desk, and told the cash- 
ier that his friend would pay both checks, 
as Ike had just staked him to five dollars. 

“That’s him at the last table,” said Ike, 
motioning to the other fellow. 

The other fellow stood up, held up two 
fingers, and nodded his head. Then Ike 
walked out. As is usual in such eases, the 
ragged man, who hadn’t a cent, got a good 
pummeling at the hands of the restaurant 
bouncer. 


THE BOGUS PHILANTHROPIST. 


The man who calls himself “the Rev. 
Dr. Baldwin” is a fair sample of the 
princely beggar who gets an easy living 
by pretending that he is engaged in a 
work of charity. He begs groceries, pro- 
visions, and clothing from merchants 
about town, and then sells the goods for 
half their value. Sometimes he will turn 
up at a corner grocery, and after looking 
around the place will say: 

“Tet me see; I want three and a half 
pounds of sugar, two pounds of butter, 
three loaves of bread, a pound of coffee, 
four eans of eondensed milk, and two 
cans of peaches. Tie them up in one par- 
cel. They are for a poor family. We are 
engaged in relieving the poor of this 
neighborhood today. Next week we shall 
distribute two hundred dollars’ worth of 
goods, and if your prices are reasonable 
I will see that the committee gets every- 
thing here. I never saw such poverty in 
New York as there is this winter! Now 
just duplicate that order, and after I go to 
the tenement around the corner I'll be 
back for the other things. You need not 
make out a bill until I come back, for I 
shall want some more things.” 

Then “ Dr. Baldwin ” picks up the pack- 
age of groceries and disappears around the 
corner without paying for them. He goes 
to the nearest tenement, where he offers 
the groceries for sale, explaining that this 
is a new form of charity; that the poor 
of the district are to receive goods regu- 
larly every week at one third their cost, 
the “Baldwin Mission” paying the bal- 
ance. For three dollars’ worth of grocer- 
ies he gets a dollar, selling them to two 
or three families in the neighborhood. 
But the dollar is cash; and the clerical 
looking beggar cares only for cash. 


THE CAR-FARE BEGGAR. 


A beggar who dressed in the costume of 
a bicycle rider recently appeared on Park 
Row. He might be seen in the vicinity 
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of the Brooklyn Bridge, telling a tale of 
having been arrested for scorching, adding 
that he had left his wheel at the police 
station as bail. Not having a machine 
to ride home, and being short of funds, he 
was unable to reach his home, in Hemp- 
stead, unless he could get a loan of twenty 
five cents to take a train over the Long 
Island Railroad. He would ask for 
your card, so he could return you the 
twenty-five cents; but those who gave up 
the money never saw it again. This beg- 
gar is probably working the same game 
somewhere up town, for after a time his 
story “played out” on Park Row. 

The old woman who begs in the robes of 
a sister of charity might be classed with 
the clerical beggars who pretend to be 
collecting for foreign missions. There 
are three men who dress as letter carriers, 
and who tell you they need a nickel to 
ride down-town. They are buying real 
estate. They own two or three tenement 
houses on the lower East Side, purchased 
with money collected ostensibly for a 
letter earrier’s car-fare. 

The car-fare beggar whofor a long time 
collected nickels at the foot of the Third 
Avenue station at Eighteenth Street is 
now working the Sixth Avenue elevated 
road. They call her “the woman from 
Harlem.” Her game is to tell people that 
she was on her way home to Harlem when 
“that fool of a car conductor” put her off 
at Eighteenth Street instead of One 
Hundred and Eighteenth Street. If she 
had a nickel left she could take an elevated 
railroad train home, she says; but like 
most beggars the “ woman from Harlem” 
has a poor memory. When she recently 
approached a certain business man for 
the third time he led her up to the plat- 
form of the elevated railroad station, and, 
putting her aboard a ear, told the guard 
she was a fakir. Moreover, he gave the 
guard a dollar to see that she was kept on 
the train until she got to Harlem. She 
cursed and swore when she saw that a job 
had been put up on her, but since that 
time she has not appeared on Third Ave- 
nue. 

There is another car-fare beggar, a wom- 
an, who plies her trade in the down-town 
office buildings. She goes into an office 
and inquires for one partner of a particu- 
lar firm, after learning that he is out. 
To the partner who is in she explains 
that she is a friend of Mr. Blank’s wife, 
and that her pocketbook has been stolen. 
All she needs is half a dollar, to get to her 
home in Elizabeth, New Jersey. She is 
known to the police as the “sign beggar,” 
for the reason that she gets her victim’s 




















name by reading the office sign of the 
person she intends to “ brace.” 


THE BEEHIVE GRAFTER. 


The man who pretends to be anxious to 
find work, and the man who wants it 
known that he is too depraved to care 
about working, are fair specimens of the 
beggars who prosper in New York. The 
former is known as a “ beehive grafter.” 
A rogue of this type will approach you 
and say: 

“Tm not looking for money, sir, but 
I want work. My three children are 
starving. We haven’t had a thing to eat 
in the house for two days. If you could 
only get me a job digging in the street, 
I would take it. I don’t care what the 
salary is, I want a job of any sort.” 

Near the Grand Street ferry, recently, 
a beggar stopped a Brooklyn merchant 
and told this story. 

“ Get a job distributing circulars,” said 
the merchant ; “ most of you fellows don’t 
want to work.” 

The next day the beggar appeared at 
the ferry gate with a bundle of handbills, 
which he had taken from the counter of an 
up-town dry goods store. He waited for 
the Brooklyn man, for he had often seen 
him cross the ferry, and knew when he 
was due. 

“T want to thank you for your advice,” 
he said when he met the merchant. “I’ve 
got a job at three dollars a week. That 
will buy something for my starving wife 
and family.” 

he philanthropist from Brooklyn gave 
the fellow a ten dollar bill and a business 
card. 

“ Come to that address tomorrow morn- 
ing,” he said, “and Ill give you some 
clothing.” 

After he had gone, the beggar threw 
away the handbills, treated one of his pals 
in a neighboring saloon, and on the fol- 
lowing morning went to the merchant’s 
store, where he received two suits of 
clothes and twenty dollars. He pawned 
the clothes half an hour later, and for 
three days had enough money to buy 
whisky for himself and his pals. 


JIM, THE JOLLIER. 


The beggar who will tell you that he is 
too far gone to work is a natural born 
humorist. A specimen of this type, who 
works the East Side, makes up for his 
work more skilfully than most comedians. 
He appears with one foot in an old boot 
and the other in a low cut shoe. He wears 
no socks. His trousers are ragged; one 
leg is in streamers. He has a single sus- 
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pender, and neither coat nor vest; his hair 
sticks out through the top of a crownless 
hat. Whiskers cover his face, and a to- 
mato can is tied about his neck with a 
piece of cord. 

His grafting ground is the brightly 
lighted saloon where sporting men are 
likely to be found. Walking into the 
place, he politely asks if he may have a 
can of ice water. His appearance creates 
much merriment among the crowd at the 
bar, and some one invites him to drink 
whisky. This he declines to do, saying 
that he has taken an oath never to touch 


‘another drop of liquor as long as he lives. 


This creates another laugh. The crowd 
jollies him about his hat. He replies that 
he would pass around his hat for contri- 
butions, only it leaks. He explains that 
he has no pockets to hold money, as his 
pockets have been worn out carrying gold. 
He would take a dime, he says, but half 
a dollar would drive him to drink. He 
tells the crowd that he once knew a man 
who had a dollar, but that man died be- 
fore he had a chance to spend it, so the 
dollar went to the undertaker who buried 
hinw He adds: 

“T am only worried about one thing in 
this world, and that is that the under- 
taker who plants me will certainly plant 
a dead one.” 

By keeping the crowd amused with 
rough wit of this sort he ean probably col- 
lect several dollars, which he puts in his 
boot; then he visits another saloon and 
works the same game. 

At midnight he goes to his room in a 
down town tenement and throws off his 
begging rig. He reappears in a business 
suit, with white shirt, collar and tie, and 
makes his way to a neighboring cigar 
store, where he joins in a game of poker. 
This beggar earns enough money in two 
nights to keep him for the remainder of 
the week. His pals call him Jim the 
Jollier. 


THE NOBLE ARMY OF IMPOSTORS. 


Over on Cherry Hill there lives a pro- 
fessional beggar known as Skirts. Her 
children are in a public institution. She 
stops men and women on the street, and 
explains that her seven little ones are 
starving. She does not want money. All 
she needs is some meat from « butcher 
shop, or bread from the corner bakery. 
If you buy either for her, she will sell 
it to some of the women in the Cherry 
Hill tenements and then hurry to a near 
by saloon to get whisky. 

The blind and the lame—that is, the 
genuine blind and lame beggars of New 


York—are scarce. The impostors are 
plentiful. Many of the fellows you meet 
on crutches in the dry goods and shopping 
districts can be found almost any night 
at a well known East Side saloon. You 
will see half a dozen beggars walk in with 
their crutches and leave them with the 
bartender until the next morning, when 
their owners go out again to do the lame 
act. The convivial mendicants spend 
their evening carousing. They tell sto- 
ries of their adventures and experiences. 
Buffalo Sam will describe how he was 
knocked down by a cable car, and attended 
by an ambulance surgeon, who“ almost dis- 
covered that crutches were not needed in 
his ease.” Blind Teddy will tell how he for- 
got he was blind, and pointed out to a 
policeman a bartender in Harlem who 
punched him. Casey the Dummy will re- 
peat his old tale of forgetting himself 
long enough to swear at a Fourteenth 
Street newsboy who annoyed him in the 
presence of a crowd engaged in reading his 
begging sign, which informed the credu- 
lous public that he was deaf, dumb, and 
blind from birth. 

The lame and the blind who are really 
lame or blind are not allowed to associate 
with the impostors, who look upon the 
other fellows as a crowd of paupers. They 
say that these genuine sufferers ought to 
be in some institution where they would 
be off the streets and would not be “ annoy- 
ing decent people.” 

The beggar who stops you near the 
Brooklyn Bridge entrance and asks for 
a nickel in exchange for two elevated rail- 
road tickets, so that he can get something 
to eat, gets a great many nickels—per- 
haps a dollar or more—before some one 
comes along and really takes his tickets 
away. The blind man who has lead pen- 
cils for sale prospers in the same way. 
The postage stamp beggar is another down 
town character. He drops into a store or 
office, and begs a postage stamp, saying 
that he wants to send a letter to his mother 
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in Boston, but has no money to buy a 
stamp. When he gets twenty cents’ worth 
of stamps he sells them for a dime or 
trades them for a drink of rum. 


CULLERS AND BLACKMAILERS. 


Then there is the professional beggar 
who has a regular route. He calls regu- 
larly once a week at places where he knows 
he will receive a few cents. He knows 
all his patrons and benefactors, and 
approaches only his regular contributors. 
A specimen of this type recently made his 
regular call on a baker’s wife, who hur- 
ried to the money drawer for a few cents. 
Just as she was about to hand the coins 
over to the beggar, the man said: 

“Thank you, I didn’t call for that to- 
day. I came to say good by, for I am going 
to Connecticut, where I have purchased a 
farm.” 

This thrifty individual belonged to the 
class of beggars known as “cullers.” Cull- 
ers often work in families. The father 
goes about town working the charity so- 
cieties for anything he can get, from a 
pound of sugar to a ton of coal, while the 
mother begs from door to door. The chil- 
dren ask alms on the streets, and between 
them all they manage to get a good living 
and to put something in the bank every 
Monday morning. 

Then there are the padrones who hire 
children by the day to beg for them, and 
the letter-writing beggers who annoy 
wealthy New Yorkers by sending appeals 
through the mails. But perhaps the 
worst and most dangerous of metropolitan 
beggars are the good looking, well dressed 
young women who visit business men at 
their offices, and while appealing for a 
dollar to help along the building of a home 
for women—a mythical home, by the way 
—spend a great deal of time in trying to 
disentangle their subscription book from 
the folds of lace adorning their skirts. Of 
them beware! They are the blackmailing 
beggars of New York. 





EXPECTATION. 


OF all the ships that have put to sea, 

There is never a ship that has sailed for me; 
Yet my barque and I at the pier await 

The voice of the favoring winds of fate. 


I have waited long by this rim of sea 
The rise of the tide that is called To-Be ; 
The tide of the future I almost feel 

Over folded sails and slumbering keel. 


I watch the ships as they fade from sight 

In the morning mist or the soft twilight ; 
And dear to my heart is the joy in store 

On my ship that has never sailed from shore. 





William Hamilton Hayne. 




















INTERESTING FACT 
IN WHICH BEAUTY 


IT IS AN 
SINGER, 


Beauty on the Operatic Stage. 


BY FREDERIC DEAN. 


THAT THE WORK OF A _ PUBLIC 
IS A GREAT PASSPORT TO SUC- 


CESS, IS IN ITSELF CREATIVE OF BEAUTY. 


the ancient legends of Cambodia it 
is written that a princess of the realm 
was once captured by a warrior chieftain 
of the north country, and was earried, 
bound, to her master’s palace. 

“Telp me, O Buddha!” 
maiden, “ for I am powerless.” 

“T cannot give you strength,” answered 
Gautama’s messenger, “but I ean bless 
you with a greater power—beauty.” 

And when the maid was‘brought before 
her eaptor, and her veil was lifted, she 
was possessed of such transcendant love- 
liness that the warrior, barbarian though 
he was, knelt at her 


| 


cried the 





The Chinese eye of wisdom is composed 
of the intertwining halves of masculine 
strength and feminine beauty. “ But 
beauty’s half,” says the Celestial phil- 
osophy, “outweighs, outranks, outwits 
the other.” “ Nature’s” strength is 
beauty,” Confucius adds. 

The story is told that Napoleon was 
asked what was the first requisite for 
woman’s greatness. 

“ Beauty,” was his answer. 

“ And her second?” 

“ Beauty.” 

“And the last?” persisted the inquirer. 


“ Beauty.” 





feet and begged his 


Mme. de Staél is 





captive to become 
his queen. 

“ And since this 
advent of beauty 
into the world,” 
continues the leg- 
end, “it has ever 
been considered 
woman’s divinest 
of gifts.” 


“ What 


is beau- 


ty?” some one 
asked Goethe. “I 
cannot tell you,” 
was his reply, “ but 
I ean show it to 
you.” 

And this has 
been the answer 


ever sinee the days 
of the Greeks. 
Plato, protoundest 
of all philosophers, 








said to have offered 
all her intellectual 
supremacy for one 
day’s possession of 
Mme. %écamier’s 
complexion. 
Women in the 
publie eye must of 
all others be beau- 
tiful. “A  hand- 
some face,” says a” 
Freneh epigram- 
matist, “is to a 
singer what a good 
soup is to a dinner 
—the best of intro- 


ductions.” 
History gives us 

the name of one 

singer who was 


so plain of face 
that she invariably 

















found the finger of 
the Almighty man- 
ifested in beauty. 
Aristotle said that 
to it belongs the right to command. 
Phryne knew its power when she turned 
the seales of justice in her favor by 
disclosing her charms to the jurymen 
before whom she was being tried; and in 
many a court room since her day its subtle 
influence has dulled the edge of the law’s 
keen sword. 
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LUCIENNE BREVAL, THE REGAL FRENCH PRIMA DONNA. 


From a copyrighted photograth by Dupout, 


sent her  photo- 
graph with her 
press notices, so 
New York. that her prospec- 


tive managers and 
audienees might not be shoeked when 
they first saw her upon the stage. She 
was an isolated exception to the rule 
which decrees that stage favorites must 
possess charm of face and feature. We 
demand that the eye and the ear shall be 
delighted together. Neither sight nor 
hearing seems capable of complete enjoy- 
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ment when the other sense is displeased. 
To listen to sweet sounds in the dark is 
good as far as it goes; but to hear them 
in the light and 
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ence.” 





She says herself that it is her work 
that has beautified her. 

Stage beauty is not so much ‘a question 
of -costumes and 





be conscious of lack 


cosmeties as of pa- 





of beauty in the 
performer is to rob 
music of half its 
sweetness. The 
voice seems less 
pure and less full 
of delight if its pos- 
sessor is not of at- 
tractive presence. 
Physical beauty is 
a necessary adjunct 
of a beautiful per- 
formance. 
Happily it is 
true, as experience 
demonstrates, that 
the practise of sing- 
ing in public is a 
beautifier. In these 
robust days, health 
is a prime element 
in personal charm, 
and there is surely 
no more healthful 
exercise for woman 
than the use of her 


lungs and vocal 
chords. Moreover, 


the mere fact of 
being constantly be- 
fore the public, and 
the knowledge that 
one is under the 
keenest and most 
inquisitive seru- 
tiny, that one’s de- 
fects as well as 
one’s points of ex- 
cellence are made 








tience and _perse- 
verance. It so hap- 
pens that. among 
the singers who 
have appeared at 
the Metropolitan 


Opera House dur- 
ing the past few 
years there are a 
number of expo- 
nents of this theory 
—women who 
possess undoubted 
charm of presence, 
and. whose beauty 
has been enhanced 
by their public 
work. There are 
here many varieties 
of .beauty—the 
statuesque, the pi- 
quant, the languor- 
ous, and the pictur- 
esque. There are 
blondes and_ bru- 
nettes, Rhine maid- 
ens, Parisiennes, 
Wagnerian god- 
desses, coquettish 
Museties and cap- 
tivating Carmens. 
If it is true that 
“the feminine form 
is but the mute lan- 
guage of the soul,” 
then it is but nat- 
ural that the inner 
thoughts should in 
a measure mold the 














outer covering. It 





the targets of thou- 





sands of critical JOHANNA GADSKI, WHOSE CHIEF BEAUTY LIES IN 
eyes—all this is the HER HAND AND ARM. 
surest polish of From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont; New York. 


beauty. The de- 

fects grow less, the good points are ac- 
centuated. Grace of posture and move- 
ment comes from incessant striving to 
please that most exacting of teachers, the 
publie. 

Adelina Patti was born in Madrid sixty 
years ago on the 19th of last February, 
and has been singing for more than half a 
century. After her first concert a friend 
of the family said: 

“ Adelina may make a singer, but she 
is too plain ever to become a great one.” 

And yet to-day she has long been noted 
for the attractiveness of her stage pres- 





is certain that she 
who by nature is 
best fitted to play 
certain roles be- 
comes better fitted by their constant 


assumption. Mistakes are sometimes 
made. Lilli Lehmann’s first American 
appearance was as Carmen in Bizet’s 


opera; but even with all her art she could 
not force her nature away from its bent. 
It was a very musical Carmen she gave 
us, but it had none of the Southern pas- 
sion of Calvé or Seygard, none of the 
archness of Minnie Hauck or Marie Rose. 
Hers was a noble, heroic, musical soul that 
dealt more readily with the sorrows of 
Wotan’s daughter than with the flirtations 
of a Spanish cigarette girl. As well, 















































EMMA EAMES, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA-—A PORTRAIT THAT SHOWS HER CLASSIC PROFILE. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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EMMA CALVE, THE VERSATILE AND DRAMATIC PRIMA DONNA FROM SOUTHERN FRANCE, 
From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 


almost, might Fritzi Scheff essay the réle “A pretty foot,” says Goethe, “ rict only 
of Brunnhilde. - is a continual joy, but it is the one ele- 
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FRITZI SCHEFF, A SINGER WHOSE GREATEST CHARM IS HER PIQUANT VIVACITY OF FACE 
AND MOVEMENT. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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nicnt of beauty that defies the assaults of 
time.” 

Mme. Vestris, who was said to have the 
most beautiful foot of any woman of her 
day, wore white satin slippers exquisitely 
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night this winter when Sembrich was 
singing in “ The Barber of Seville.”:°At 
the close of the lesson scene she turned 
to her hostess and said: 

“T have come all the way from Ohio 









































LELLIAN NORDICA, THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA WHO SUGGESTS A REINCARNATION OF BRUNNHILDE. 


Fron a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 


fitted to the shape of her pedal extremi- 
ties. They were neither buttoned nor 
laced, but sewed on. A new pair was 
sewed on every night. I am not positive 
whether Marcella Sembrich wears the 
Vestris slipper or not, but she unquestion- 
ably has the handsomest foot that any 
member of the Grau company ean show. 
A lady from out of town was occupying 
a seat in one of the parterre boxes one 





to see Mme. Sembrich’s feet, and they 
are worth it!” 
The eye is called the most expressive of 


features. Even eyebrows are very signif- 
icant. Pliny contended that part of 


woman’s soul dwelt there. Herder called 
the arched eyebrows the rainbows of 
peace. No better description could be 
given of the arches over Camille Sey- 
gard’s eyes. Her lashes are long and 


















regular, and as silken as those of the 
lazy odalisks of the orient. Truly her 
eyes are Mme. Seygard’s most attractive 





























CARRIE BRIDEWELL, A SINGER WHOSE NECK AND 
SHOULDERS RESEMBLE MRS. LANGTRY’S. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 


feature. They are large and deep, lu- 
minous rather than keen, oriental but not 
languorous. 

Emma Eames’ classic profile is known 
wherever beauty is admired. According 
to the artistic rule based on Greek sculp- 
ture, the nose should be straight, or nearly 
so; its length should be one-third of that 
of the face, and its prominence, as seen 
in profile, one-third of its length. These 
measurements may be taken exactly for 
Mme. Eames’ patrician feature. 

Lillian Nordica’s beauty is of the im- 
posing, regal type. She is Brunnhilde, the 
daughter of the gods, both on and off the 
stage. Never has her beauty been so stri- 
king as this year. The much abused ad- 


jective “ gorgeous” fits her as does none 
other. In her new blue mantle, with hér 


hair flying from under her golden helmet, 
her every gesture suggesting life, health, 
strength, she seems the reincarnation of 
all that Wotan’s daughter was. 


Vivacity is Fritzi Scheff’s greatest 
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charm. Her features are irregular, her 
nose positively retroussé, and her mouth 
large; yet her face is brilliant, and her 
every movement graceful. It is not al- 
ways the regular, sculptured features that 
are the most attractive. Dissect the faces 
of those that please you most, and you will 
find but few whose component parts are 
mathematically correct. 

Zélie de Lussan may be described as a 
composite of Nordica and Fritzi Scheff. 
She has the brilliancy of both, with some 
of the piquancy of the one and the dignity 
of the -other. She is riotously good- 
natured, and is continuously overcharged 
with vitality and vivacity. 

Good Queen Bess, royal coquette that 
she was, used to expose her hand promi- 
nently on all oceasions. Mlle. Cham- 
inade, the French composer, is inordi- 





























LOUISE HOMER, WHOSE CHIEF CHARM LIES IN 


HER GRACE OF POSTURE. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 


nately vain of her beautiful fingers, and so 
well might be Johanna Gadski, whose 
greatest beauty lies in her hand and arm. 
Aristotle calls a beautiful hand “a divine 
tool.” Mme. Gadski’s is joined to an 
arm most gracefully tapering from shoul- 
der to wrist, and as perfectly rounded as 
if turned in a lathe. 















































MARCELLA SEMBRICH, THE GREAT POLISH PRIMA DONNA WHO IS SAID TO HAVE THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL FOOT ON THE OPERATIC STAGE. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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SUZANNE ADAMS, A STATUESQUE AMERICAN SINGER 
WHO HAS A PARTICULARLY EXPRESSIVE MOUTH. 


From a photograph by: Schervee, Worcester. 


Suzanne Adams is a “daughter of the 
gods, divinely tall.” Her beauty is in her 
long lines, her charm is in making you 
forget them. She is singularly lithe and 
graceful for her great height. Of her 
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face, her mouth is the most expressive 
feature. More than one woman lives in 
history by reason of her mouth, the home 
of smiles and laughter, the most mobile of 
all features, yet the hardest to disguise, 
Mme. Adams’ mouth shows her genial 
friendliness and camaraderie. 

“Of all the beautiful objects in na- 
ture,” said Burke, “none surpasses the 
well molded neck of a woman.” 

Carrie Bridewell has the same line of 
beauty from throat to shoulder that is 
possessed by Lily Langtry. Hers is the 
tranquil mind, the restful, dreamy type of 
charm. 

Louise Homer understands the _ possi- 


bilities of posture. She carries herself 
well. Her head is admirably poised. 


She walks easily and gracefully. She is 
free in movement, dignified in repose, 
striking and dramatic at all times. 

Emma Calvé’s beauty lies in her versa- 
tility and her graciousness of manner as 
much as in her southern coloring and her 
French vivacity. _To see her bow before a 
concert audience with the air of a grande 
dame, and then to watch her coquetries 
as Cherubino in Mozart’s “ Marriage of 
Figaro” is to see her range of talent as 
clearly expressed as when she flies from 
her Marguerite to her Santuzza. Calvé is 
a composite of many temperaments. Even 
her Carmen is never twice alike. 

Lucienne Bréval is the antithesis of 
Emma Calvé in every particular. Both 
from France, the one is as proudly pa- 
trician as the other is impetuously real. 
Mme. Bréval is regal in stature, moves 
with queenly grace, and has abundant 
masses of wavy hair. She has a complex- 
ion that matches her silken tresses. 

“Beauty,” said Jacob de St. Charles, 
“is simply a question of skin. Resolve me 
the problem of preserving the skin, and 
the preservation of beauty is no longer a 
problem.” If the old French philosopher 
were alive to-day, Mme. Bréval could 
give him the information he desired. 

Nothing is truer than the remark 
which Goldsmith put into the mouth of 
Emma Hardcastle. “The next best thing 
to being pretty one’s self is to have pretty 
relations.” Those of us who have no am- 
biticn to stand in the glare of the foot- 
lights, and no hope of rivaling the charm 
of the famous stage favorites of the day, 
ean at least sit quietly in our boxes and 
revel in the beauty displayed upon the 
boards. We not only enjoy the imperso- 
nations more, but are better satisfied with 
all that makes life worth living, if we 
can but see our favorite characters repre- 
sented in beauty’s garb. 
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The Maid and the Millionaire. 


Tnty met on shipboard. It was a 
spring crossing westward, with few pas- 
sengers. Huntington had been winter- 
ing with his yacht on the Mediterranean, 
and had sent his boat over ahead of him, 
while he stopped in London to replenish 
his wardrobe and take in a few shows. He 
had expected to lessen the tedium of the 
voyage in the Mystic by sticking to cards 
in the smoke-room. Instead of that, the 
trip seemed all too short after he had met 
Patience Meredith. 

Nothing could be more incongruous 
than this young woman and her name. 
She was never in repose, she talked rather 
loud, said whatever came into her head, 
and flirted desperately with every officer 
on board until she met Huntington. Him 
she simply appropriated as soon as she 
heard that he was a millionaire and a 
yacht owner. 

“Tt must be heavenly to be so rich that 
money has no meaning to you,” she said to 
him on the second day of their acquaint- 
ance. “ Never to have to stop and think, 
before you do anything, whether you can 
afford it! I went to Germany because I 
couldn’t afford to stay at home. You 
know I live with Aunt Louisa, who had 
to take the baths. I haven’t a cent except 
what she gives me.” 

It was this frankness that charmed 
Huntington. And she was so pretty. She 
looked like her name. 

The third day she found a fly in the 
ointment. 

“Only think,” she told him as they 
stood leaning over the rail together watch- 
ing for porpoises, “they say that I am 
after your money! I don’t mind for my- 
self, but it must be dreadful for you, al- 
ways to feel that every time anybody 
seems to like you, somebody else will put 
that construction on it. That’s where 
poverty scores one over wealth. Now, 
when any one likes me, I know there’s 
nothing back of it. Was it always so with 
you? Even when you were a boy?” 

She turned her big brown eyes full on 
him, end there was actually pity in their 
liquid depths. 

In vain Huntington’s friends tried to 
argue him out of his infatuation. 


“You know absolutely nothing about 
her, old man,” his chum Vance reminded 
him. 

“ That is the charm of it, my boy,” was 
the reply. “ Each day is a fresh revela- 
tion.” 

“She is after your money,” added 
Riggs. 

“So are they all, it seems,” sighed the 
young millionaire. “The trouble is, I 
didn’t like the others. I do like this one, 
so do let me go my way.” 

He might have gone so far that he 
would have been engaged to the girl be- 
fore they sighted Highland Light if a 
storm had not come up which sent her to 
her cabin for the last two days of the voy- 
age. But this enforced separation only 
whetted Huntington’s desire for further 
acquaintance. Between Quarantine and 
the pier he had invited her and Aunt 
Louisa for a sail in his yacht up the Hud- 
son on the following Saturday. 

He punished his officious friends by 
leaving them all out of the party. In their 
place he invited old Colonel Hecker, who 
had been in the Civil War, and whom he 
mentally assigned to gossip with Aunt 
Louisa while he devoted himself to Pa- 
tience. 

The day was all that love’s young dream 
eould have desired. The Albatross, 
through dint of working overtime for all 
hands, was made spick and span by ten 
o’clock, and the sail into what Hunting- 
ton denominated to himself as Paradise 
began. 

And_ surely Patience Meredith had 
never enjoyed herself as she did that 
morning. Her eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds, her laugh sounded truly silvery, 
and once, when she pressed Huntington’s 
hand to call his attention to a rowboat that 
seemed to be approaching too close, an 
electric thrill shot from the contact 
straight to his heart. There is no know- 
ing what he might have said had not the 
steward appeared at that moment with the 
announcement of luncheon. 

Orders were given to turn around while 
they were at table, and coffee was being 
served on deck when Colonel Hecker sud- 
denly exclaimed: “ There is West Point! 
Ah me, what memories of the past does 
it not awaken?” 
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“West Point!” cried Patience. ‘ Oh, 
Mr. Huntington, can’t we stop? It would 
be just too lovely for anything to see the 
afternoon drill.” 

Now, Mr. Huntington could think of 
several things which would be lovelier 
from his point of view; but to please his 
guest was his one desire, so he gave the 
command to put in. 

On the way up the hill in the carriage, 
Patience asked him if he had ever strolled 
along Flirtation Walk. Before he could 
answer she promised to take him there; 
but just then the driver turned and told 
them that there was an afternoon hop go- 
ing on in Cullom Hall. 

Of course, there was nothing for it but 
to drive to the hall at once, and the party 
had seareely stepped inside when a tall 
cadet in gray, crossing the corridor, cried 
out: “ Patty!” 

“Gordon!” exclaimed Miss Meredith, 
and for an instant Huntington thought 
the two were going to embrace. 

Almost before the millionaire realized 
what had happened, he found himself 
holding his guest’s jacket and sunshade, 
while she was waltzing off in the arms of 
the embryo army officer. The colonel and 
Aunt Louisa had disappeared, and Hunt- 
ington began to feel very much out of it, 
in spite of his yacht and his money, when 
another tall cadet came up. This one was 
in blue uniform, with a gold anchor on 
his collar. | 

“ Exeuse me, sir,” he said, addressing 
himself to Huntington, “but is not that 
Miss Patience Meredith whose coat you 
are holding?” 

“Tt is,” answered Huntington, with all 
the dignity he could muster. While it is 
quite proper to carry a lady’s wrap and 
parasol for her while she is at your side, 
the possession of these articles at a dis- 
tance from their rightful owner is apt to 
be provocative of mirth. 

“Thank you,” said the other. “I 
thought I caught a glimpse of her while I 
was dancing. If you don’t mind, I will 
wait by you until she returns. I—lI was 
very much surprised to see her here. I 
thought she was in Germany.” 

“She is just back,” answered Hunting- 
ton, adding, with his eye on the other’s 
uniform: “ Pardon me, but are you not 
a member of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis? It seems rather odd to see you 
here.” 

The other laughed. 

“Oh,” he said, “didn’t you know? 
There are only a few of us on hand. We 
have just beaten the West Pointers at 
baseball. I pitched for our team.” 


“ No, I didn’t know. May I ask if Miss 
Meredith is an old friend of yours?” 

The midshipman flushed. 

“ We are engaged to be married as soon 
as 1 graduate,” he answered simply. 
“ Here she comes now;” and the fellow 
started forward to meet her. 

She was not with the cadet in whose 
arms she had floated off, but a few minutes 
after she had whirled away with the 
middy he came up and stationed himself 
by Huntington’s side. 

“Who is that Patty is dancing with?” 
he inquired, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow. “I hadn’t an idea she was aec- 
quainted with any of the Annapolis fel- 
lows.” 

“Indeed!” remarked Huntington. 
“You have known Miss Meredith a long 
time, then?” 

The West Pointer drew himself up 
proudly. 

“We have been engaged since my fu- 
lough year.” 

“T congratulate you, sir;” and as Hunt- 
ington put out his hand, he deftly trans- 
ferred to the other the custody of the 
jacket and sunshade. “ Just hold those for 
her a moment, will you?” he added. “1 
will be back;~I—I saw a man I want to 
eatch.” 

The millionaire hurried out on the ter- 
race, commanding its beautiful view of 
the Hudson; but although his eyes were 
fixed on the scene, he saw none of it. 

“ By Jove!” he muttered as he took in 
several mouthfuls of good fresh air. 
“What a girl! I think I understand now 
why so many pretty women remain un- 
married. But really, those nice boys ought 
to be warned. I wonder if ; 

He turned and hastily retraced his steps 
to the ballroom. Patience had just stopped 
with her middy and was standing by the 
West Pointer. She looked flushed and un- 
comfortable, and turned eagerly to the 
yacht owner. 

“ Come,” she said, “1 want to take you 
to Flirtation Walk;” and she motioned to 
Gordon to hand over her things. 

“Certainly,” rejoined Huntington, 
“but I have a duty to perform first.” 

He stepped up to the young midship- 
man. 

“T have been very rude,” he said. “| 
have neglected to congratulate you on 
your engagement to Miss Patience. I 
do so now, most sincerely. We shall see 
you again. Come, are you ready, Miss 
Meredith?” 

He had never spoken so distinctly in 
his life. The young lady did not linger 
over her good-bys, and they hurried off, 
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THE YOUNG LADY DID NOT LINGER OVER HER GOOD-BYS, AND THEY HURRIED OFF. 


leaving the two members of the united Once outside, Miss Meredith diseov- 
service glowering at each other like two ered that she had a headache, and was 
belligerent powers. eager to get back to the yacht. 
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“But how about Flirtation Walk?” 
Huntington wanted to know. 

“Oh,” she answered, “here come 
auntie and Colonel Hecker. They will 
tell you all about it. I see they have been 
strolling there.” 

The stroll must have been to some pur- 
pose, for Huntingten received ecards to 
their wedding a month ago, three weeks 


before he himself married Miss Van 
Vechten. 
“T wonder,’ he ‘sometimes asks the 


curling wreaths of smoke from his cigar— 
“T wonder, if we hadn’t stopped at the 
Point that day, whether the army or the 
navy or I would have had possession of 
Miss Patience Meredith ? ” 

For he happens to know, through the 
colonel, that she is Miss Patience Mere- 
dith still. 

Matthew White, Jr. 


The Recklessness of Edwy. 


To the ordinary ’longshore man, who 
seldom sees three hundred dollars in an 
entire year, six hundred for ten months’ 
work in the Coast Patrol looks big. Edwy 
Baker had had his eye on the service since 
he was old enough to pull an oar. 

While he served as a substitute and 
learned the signal book by heart, he was 
thinking all the time of walking past the 
brown cottage on the bluff above the sta- 
tion in the service uniform, and seeing 
Stella looking out at him. When it really 
happened, Edwy was not nearly so happy 
and proud as he had expected to be, for 
as he went by Stella was at the door talk- 
ing and laughing with Bob Grimsall. It 
really seemed as if they laughed at him, 
and Edwy’s look was downeast. 

His gray eyes had in them the thought- 
ful light found in the orbs of men who 
look continually upon the sea; for Edwy 
had first opened his upon the mysterious 
ocean, and had had his back to the land 
all his life. 

The patrol path followed the verge of 
the bluff in front of the brown cottage, 
and when Stella saw him from the safety 
of the doorstone, or from the little front 
yard fenced in with whitewashed palings, 
she waved her hand and cried: “ Hello, 
Edwy!” But when he met her on the 
road she very demurely addressed him as 
“Mr. Baker.” And then her very near- 
ness made Edwy’s heart throb so that he 
could searcely pass the time o’ day. 

Afterwards the boy would scorn his own 
diffidence. Bob Grimsall wasn’t afraid of 
e’er a girl alive, and Stella seemed to like 
him for his boldness. Gannett folk called 
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Bob a daredevil. Edwy tried to give his 
cap a rakish slant and assume a recklesg 
air, but failed miserably. 

If he so lacked this quality which he 
craved—this devil-may-care manner—he 
nevertheless made an _ excellent patrol- 
man. Cap’n Rogers, who was chary 
enough of praise, gruffly declared so, 
though not in Edwy’s hearing. He might 
have served the government a decade with- 
out hearing the captain’s praise had it 
not been for the happenings of that Jan- 
uary afternoon when the Norwegian 
steamer Daggry got off her course in the 
fog and poked her nose into the shore, 

With her engines disabled she could 
not back out, and began to pound, first on 
the sand and then against the rocks. Her 
crew seemed frantic. While the life-sa- 
ving men were unlimbering their cart on 
the beach they could see the figures of 
half a dozen sailors running about the 
steamer’s deck. 

The Ragged Bluff crew had not had a 
wreck before that season; but when the 
-aptain sighted the gun he seemed as un- 
moved as if it was an every-day job. The 
line was free, he slewed the butt of the 
gun atrifle, and then, stepping to one side, 
pulled the lanyard. 

The gun leaped backward, and the bar 
of iron shot from its muzzle, describing 
a perfect curve through the haze. The 
line fell across the steamer’s deck, and 
those on the beach saw the sailors spring 
upon it. They fairly seemed to fight over 


the hauling out of the hawser for the 
breeches-buoy. 
Ndwy and Bob Grimsall set up the 


shears, over which the shore end of the 
hawser was finally fastened. Bob was 
chatty and laughed. A wreck in broad 
daylight was a lark to him. Edwy was 
silent, as usual, and fumbled the line « 
little. He was very conscious of a slight 
figure with a shawl over its head, stand- 
ing in the foreground. 

Stella’s eyes were round with interest; 
her usually ruddy cheeks were pale. That 
cobweb of line between shore and plun- 
ging steamer meant life or death to at 
least six men. 

The buoy spun out to the wreck, swing- 
ing like a pendulum below the sagging 
line. Once a breaker rose, and the empty 
buoy leaped into the air as if it had re- 
ceived the playful slap of a tiger’s paw. 
Then it was inboard, and the crew of the 
Dagegry fought in their anxiety to leave 
the plunging steamer. 


“A lot of crazy dagoes!” grunted 


Captain Rogers; and his disgust knew no 
bounds when the first man to step out 
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“ WHATCHU DOIN’, YOU BLAME FOOL?” SHOUTED GRIMSALL. 


of the buoy proved to be the skipper of 
the steamer. Why, the skipper of a 
‘longshore lobster boat would have been 
ashamed to leave her deck till the last 
of his crew was safe. 

But the man could speak some English. 


The Daggry was bound from New York 
to Progreso. Her cargo? 

“ She vas carry railroad iron ant coal,” 
said the skipper sullenly. 

“ Wal, I wouldn’t hev been in sech a 
hurry ter leave her,” growled Cap’n 
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Rogers. “She wouldn’t sink so blamed 
quick, even if she was loaded to the plim- 
soll with lead. There ain’t water enough 
where she lays to cover her decks.” 

But the crew of the Daggry again 
fought for the breeches-buoy, and one man 
beat the others off with a belaying pin 
and followed the skipper ashore. As they 
were dragged in, one by one, the foreign- 
ers gathered in a group around their cap- 
tain, gesticulating and chattering in evi- 
dent wrath. But the life-savers paid little 
attention to them, nor did the onlookers 
offer them any hospitality. They could 
go along to the station when the guards 
went back; that was good enough for such 
a crew. ; 

Six they were; but when the last man 
was drawn out of the buoy—a weakly, ill- 
looking chap he was—and he saw the 
life-savers about to send out the block 
within which were hidden the sharp 
blades to sever the hawser close to the 
stump mast where it had been fastened, 
he began to scream out an objection, 
clutching at Captain Rogers’ arm. 
" “What’s the matter with the 
fool?” growled the old man. 

“Dewoman! De woman! ” was all they 
could make out of his wail. The other 
members of the Daggry’s crew had hushed 
their voices. They stared at their cap- 
tain, Whose pasty face had assumed a 
sickly pallor. 

“ What’s the matter with this fellow?” 
demanded Rogers, shaking the erying 
man off and striding towards the Daggry’s 
skipper. 

“ Nottin’—nottin’!” he declared; but 
the last man ashore broke into a furious 
tirade, and his mates took it up. 

There pushed into the group a wild 
eyed, white faced girl, with a shawl over 
her head, who seized one shouting, gestic- 
ulating man by the shoulder and shook 
him. There had been a Norwegian girl at 
one of the hotels at Gannett the year be- 
fore, and Stella had picked up a few words 
of her language; but it was more her wom- 
an’s intuition than her actual knowledge 
of their speech which made her under- 
stand. 


crazy 


” 


“The cowards! The brutes!” she 
gasped. “They have left a woman be- 
hind! ” 


Cap’n Rogers forgot his church con- 
nection. He rumbled out a curse, fervent 
and awe-inspiring. 

“One o’ you boys go out there and 
bring her in!” he commanded. 

Bob Grimsall leaped for the buoy when 
the words were scarce past the old man’s 
lips. Edwy was too late. He liad been 
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staring into Stella’s face, and had for. 
gotten everything else. He saw the girl 
smile upon the daredevil, and his heart 
sank. He had lost a chance—perhaps the 
chance—to gain favor in Stella’s eyes. 

The trembling, stricken sailor who had 
first given the alarm climbed to his feet 
again. He saw Bob getting into the buoy, 
and once more he shrieked aloud. 

“ That chap’s as loony as a rooster with 
its head off!” grunted Bob, buckling the 
straps. “ Let her go, boys!” 

But the man clutched at him. He 
seized him around the waist. He jab- 
bered unintelligibly, but with a desperate 
earnestness that could not be disregarded, 

Captain Rogers’ countenance suddenly 
grew white under its tan. 

“Stop!” he commanded. 
somethin’ back o’ this.” He strode up to 
the shaking skipper of the Daggry. 
“What’s the matter aboard that craft?” 
he demanded. “You kin talk enough 
United States ter tell us, 1 know! What 
does the feller mean?” 

“ Nuttin’—nuttin’! ” stuttered the skip- 
per. “ There is nuttin’ de matter.” 

“By gad, there was suthin’ drove you 
dagoes ashore in a hurry. What was it?” 

A shrill voice rose from behind the 
Dagegry’s captain—that of one of her crew. 

“She vas full of dynamite—she vas 
blow oop any minut. See, she pound on 





“ There’s 





de r-rock! De holt ees full of de 
eases : 
“ Dynamite!” gasped Rogers. He 


swung on his heel; but there was no need 
of ordering Bob out of the buoy. He 
was already unbuckling the straps. 

“No wonder them fellers fought ter 
git ashore,” said some one. “ Railroad 
iron and coal ain’t a combination to scare 
men like that.” 

“But the woman—the woman!’ 

Stella’s voice rang out sharply. 
an instant Bob Grimsall hesitated. Then 
he stepped out of the breeches-buoy. To 
save a helpless woman was one thing. To 
board a pitching, pounding vessel, the hold 
of which was filled with cases of dynamite, 
was an entirely different proposition. 

“ We can’t help the poor soul! ” groaned 
the life-saving captain. Stella had laid 
hold upon his arm, though she did not 
speak again. “I can’t send a man ter 
sartain death like that, nor go myself, th’ 
Lord forgive me! ” 

Edwy caught the edge of the swinging 
buoy when Bob tumbled out. Now he 
steadied it and put one leg through the 
hole. 

“Whatehu doin’, fool?” 
shouted Grimsall. 
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“ She’s got to come ashore,” mumbled 
Edwy, hanging his head. He had seen it 
in Stella’s eyes. He felt foolish, as he 
used to when the teacher put the dunce 
cap on his head and stood him in the 
corner of the schoolroom. Stella had 
laughed then; but now the girl gripped 
her hands tightly together and watched 
hun as he dragged his other leg through 
the hole and sat firmly in the buoy. 

The old captain stood trembling by; 
but his mates laid hold upon the ropes, 
and Edwy swung off. Stella started for- 
ward then. Her lips opened, her arms 
were outstretched; but Edwy, with his 
face to the wreck, whirling below the cob- 
web of line, did not see her. 

The breakers roared beneath him. He 
was counting under his breath, as he 
might have been at practise, to see how 
many seconds it was taking the crew to 
pull, the breeches-buoy out. Then he 
bounced over the rail of the heaving 
steamer, which, every time she settled 
after a surge, jarred her keel upon the 
rocks. 

He had searce realized what the peril 
meant until now. He swung in the air 
over this iron pot within which the deadly 
explosive lay. She might pound for hours 
without igniting the dynamite. Then 
again 

But his fingers were busy unbuckling 
the straps. He leaped out of the buoy. 
He ran across the tottering deck and 
dived into the cabin. 

He fell over the senseless form of the 
woman whom her cowardly master had 
forgotten. He raised her in his arms and 
made his way back to the deck stum- 
blingly, the blood throbbing in his ears. It 
was growing dusk, but they could still see 
him from the shore. He fastened the un- 
conscious woman in the buoy and sig- 
naled: “ Haul away!” 

And then came his real trial. To stand 
idle, gazing off across the smother of sea 
into which the breeches-buoy now and 
then disappeared, knowing that at any 
moment the splitting decks might be 
heaved skyward, would have strained the 
nerves of the boldest. He prayed—for 
Stella! 

How slowly the bundle hanging from 
the hawser seemed to move! His eyes 
smarted from the flying brine; but he must 
keep his gaze fixed upon the group on the 
beach. The sight of them somehow 
strengthened him. 

At last the buoy reached the shore and 
safety. He could not see the rescued wom- 
an taken out, but in a moment the 
empty buoy started out again like some 
8m 
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huge, flapping bird. He stood at the rail 
with outstretched hands to catch it, and, 
when it came, clambered in and buckled 
the apron across his breast with nervous 
energy. Then the buoy slid out over the 
steamer’s side, and the first breaker dash- 
ing over him revived his spirit. 

The peril lay behind, and the buoy was 
drawn steadily to land, while the steamer 
still pounded on the shoal. He looked for 
Stella, but she had gone up to the cottage 
with the rescued woman. So, when he got 
out of the buoy, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders at his mates’ chaff, and began to re- 
coil the shot-line, that being his duty. 

That night the gale changed, and the 
tide carried the Daggry out where she 
sank in four fathom. When the wrecking 
tugs raised her she was found to be 
loaded, as her skipper claimed, with rail- 
road iron and coal. There wasn’t a sign 
of the dynamite cases which her panic- 
stricken erew believed to have been put 
aboard at New York. 

“So there warn’t no danger after all,” 
Edwy said on Sunday, as he walked to 
church with Stella. 

“ That doesn’t matter. We all thought 
so; you thought so yourself, Edwy. And 
you was just as reckless! Oh, I do love a 
plucky man!” 

She squeezed his arm tightly; and 
Edwy smiled sheepishly, but hung his 
head. 

W. Bert Foster. 





By Limited Express, 


Greenwich Park, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss YSOBEL ROGERS, 
1858 Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Won’t take no for an answer. Chetwinde will 
be here. 
FLORENCE. 


YsoseL Rogers read and reread ‘this 
telegram. She had already refused the 
invitation from her old school friend, giv- 
ing as her reason that she did not want to 
go alone from Chicago to Philadelphia. 
But if Chetwinde was to be there! That 
put a different face on things. Chetwinde, 
the great Chetwinde, the only Chetwinde, 
had been her hero for years—all the years 
during which he had been Tom King’s 
chum. But often as she had visited 
Florence King, and often as he had vis- 
ited Tom King, she had never met him, 
had never even seen him, and this apparent 
obstinacy of fate only served to increase 
her adoration of him. 

Now she was actually to meet him! 
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Would she not be delighted to brave all 
the dangers and loneliness of Pullman 
traveling for that ? 

She telegraphed her acceptance, rushed 
her preparations, and was soon hurrying 
to her hero as fast as the wheels of the 
limited would turn. 

There were not many passengers in the 
ear, and these Miss Rogers did not notice. 
A few hours out from Chicago, when the 
section across from hers was taken by a 
big, broad-shouldered young man, she 
did not notice him either. How could she 
have eyes for any one when every minute, 
every second, was decreasing the distance 
between her and her hero, between her 
and Chetwinde? 

The new passenger’s thoughts were ap- 
parently unoccupied, and he was able to 
bestow them liberally upon his neighbor. 
In fact, he seemed quite unable to be- 
stow them anywhere else. Evidently he 
had never seen just that shade of red hair, 
or just such brown eyes, or just such 
creamy skin. 

Once when Miss Rogers leaned forward 
to take an inventory of her own charms in 
the little mirror between her windows 
she surprised a very intent and apprecia- 
tive stare in the eyes across the way. She 
blushed daintily, and looked neither 
across the way nor again into the mirror, 
but the thought that ran through her 
mind was, “I hope Chetwinde will think 
that I am pretty, too;” and the emphasis 
on the last word undoubtedly referred to 
the admiration she had intercepted. 

Tt was six o’clock when the limited 
pulled into the Pittsburg station. Miss 
Rogers, after anxiously consulting her 
time-table, her watch, and the porter, left 
the car and hurried off towards the di- 
ning-room. The man across the aisle 
seized his cap, with intent to follow; but 
pulling himself together with the mental 
resolve not to be an ass, he went into the 
smoking-room and evolved multitudes of 
little brown-eyed, red-haired visions from 
the tips of his cigarettes. 

It so happened that the United 
Welders of Stee] Plates were departing 
for their annual clambake on the Jersey 
shore, and the Pittsburg terminal was in 


a state of dire tumult and confusion.- 


The limited was side-tracked here and 
side-switched there, and had it not been 
for the mail the through passengers would 


have been lost in the Pittsburg obscurity. . 


Prt the mail backed into the two Pullman 
sleepers, detached for the moment frou 
the limited, and, with an authoritative 
jerk, swept them out into the night. 
Half an hour later Chetwinde, wishing 
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to refresh his memory in regard to cer- 
tain details of up-curving lips and down- 
curving lids, returned to his section, but 
his red-haired vis-a-vis was no longer in 
her seat. Her book and magazine, her 
hat and traveling bag, her covert coat 
and heavy gloves, were all where she had 
left them. His eyes were still absorbed in 
these expressions of her presence and her 
absence when his ears were assailed by 
sounds from the section next to his. The 
road, its management, its officials, and its 
employees were being vigorously con- 
demned. Hadn’t the train been started 
from the side-track? Weren’t half the 
passengers left behind ? 

Just then the porter stopped at Miss 
Rogers’ section. 

“ T guess she’s got lef’, too,” he chuckled. 

“ But what are you going to do about 
it?” demanded Miss Rogers’ neighbor. 

“T can’t do nothin’,” answered the 
porter. “I reckon she'll telegraph where 
she wants her things put off. Then ll 
do ’em up and put ’em off.” 

With callous eyes and callous hands he 
inspected the dainty articles in section 
seven. 

At the first stop, an hour later, a train 
despatch was handed to the Pullman con- 
ductor: 

Put articles in section seven off at Altoona. 


“ T reckon she’ll come along on the ’com- 
modation that gets to Altoona at three 
A.M. 

The porter spoke half to himself and . 
half to Chetwinde, who was jealously 
watching the man’s every movement as 
he rolled Miss Rogers’ belotgings up into 
bundles. 

“ Altoona?” questioned Chetwinde. 
“Tm getting off there, and Ill look after 
her things.” 

“You getting off at Altoona? 
you’s straight through, I thought 

Just here the porter’s thoughts were 
suddenly started in the right direction by 
a crumpled bank-note, and, quite shame- 
lessly, he arranged Miss Rogers’ things on 
the seat with the man’s dress suit case and 
umbrella. 

The accommodation train crawled into 
the station at Altoona at 4.15, and did not 
crawl out. Instead, it was shunted down 
into the yard, while over the main tracks 
sped engines and wrecking trains. 

Miss Rogers, tired, rather cross, a wee 
bit disheveled, and thinking decidedly less 
of heroes than a few hours before, de- 
seended from her car to make inquiries 
about her belongings. She found them 
easily enough, for they met her face to 
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face in the arms of the big man who had 
been in the section opposite hers. 

At four o’clock in the morning certain 
things which at other times would require 
explanation seem quite comprehensible, 
and Miss Rogers neither asked nor was 
she told why and how the big man had 
become possessed of her traps. She took 
her hat from his hand, and was fingering 
the hat pins when the station master ap- 
proached and explained to her that there 
was a freight block some distance up the 
road, and that no train would leave Al- 
toona for several hours. 

“But what can I do?” she asked, and 
the question was addressed not to the 
station master but to the big man who 
stood holding her possessions. The brown 
eyes were raised to his, too. So the sta- 
tion master, having weighty affairs on his 
hands, and supposing that these two way- 
farers were friends, moved away to at- 
tend to his duties, leaving them alone on 
the gloomy platform. 

“J—I heard of the accident, and knew 
that you would be stopped here, so I took 
the liberty of getting coffee and some 
breakfast for you. It’s—it’s in the wait- 
ing-room.” The big man was stuttering 
and floundering through his words. 
“ But first, Miss Rogers a 

The brown eyes opened in wonder. 

“You see, your name’s on your bag,” 
he explained, “and I thought you might 
be Florence King’s Ysobel Rogers.” 

A light danced into her eyes, and her red 
lips parted. 

“You’re not Ch ” she gasped. 

“'Tom’s told me such’a lot about you” 
—the big man disregarded her interrup- 
tion—“ but of course he’s never told you 
about me.” 

“You're not Chet—not Jimmy Chet- 
winde?” 

“Yes, I’m Chetwinde.” 

There was surprise in his voice, but it 
was mild compared to that which was to 
follow. She suddenly put both her hands 
on his. But it must be remembered that 
one does not meet one’s hero every day in 
the year, and one does not have one’s 
conventional manners in the tips of one’s 
fingers at five o’clock in the morning. 

They breakfasted together on smoky 
station coffee, and it tasted like nectar. 
Then they tramped up and down the sta- 
tion. They toasted their feet at the sta- 
tion stove, not because they were cold, but 
because they could sit side by side on the 
station bench while they were doing it. 
For twelve hours no train left Altoona, 
and in that time the place grew into the 
paradise that opens into eternity. 
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Miss Rogers, some twenty hours late, 
arrived at Greenwich Park and was cos- 
seted and comforted for her dreary jour- 
ney by her friends. Tom King, to console 
her, announced that she had not missed 
much, because Chetwinde hadn’t come 
after all; that he had wired from some 
little station up the road that he was de- 
tained by a freight block. Florence, see- 
ing the little flags—of disappointment, 
she supposed—in her friend’s cheeks, 
whispered : 

“But he may come later—to-morrow, 
perhaps, and then you won’t miss him 
after all.” 

They were drinking tea in the library 
when the telephone rang and Tom King 
called from the box: 

“Tt’s a telegram for Ysobel. Shall I 
take it?” 

And Ysobel carelessly answered yes. 

““Won’t take no for an answer’! 
Tom called out. 

“Why, it’s my own telegram to you, 
Ysobel,” exclaimed Florence King. But 
Ysobel answered nothing. 

“¢Won’t come until I hear, ” contin- 
ued Tom from the telephone box. 
“< Signed ’ Good Heavens, what does 
this mean? Chetwinde, did you say? 
‘Signed Chetwinde,’ Ysobel. It’s up to 
you to explain.” 

He hung the receiver on the hook, and 
the bell rang again. 

“She says the answer is prepaid, Yso- 
bel, so you might as well send it now.” 

Ysobel did not keep him waiting long. 

“Why, if he won’t take no for an an- 
swer,” she said, “I suppose he will have 
to have yes.” 

And Miss Rogers is still trying to ex- 
plain to her friends just where and when 
Chetwinde asked the question which 
could not be answered with a no. 
Kathryn Jarboe. 


The Mower from Wall Street. 


Mr. Dopson was at heart a farmer. He 
made the money in Wall Street with which 
to support his farm. It was a very hand- 
some place, and it required a prosperous 
broker’s income to maintain. There never 
was a more delightful home or a happier 
family, and their chief attraction was Miss 
Mary Dodson. That she had many suitors 
is true, but for the purposes of this rela- 
tion the record may be confined to Harry 
Hamilton, the son of a small'farmer of the 
neighborhood. Hamilton was poor, but 
Mr. Dodson liked him, and freely invited 
him to the hospitality of the Dodson 
home. Indeed, it would have been hard for 
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any one to avoid liking the young man. 
He was straight and fine. He possessed 
within himself the strength of the hills and 
the freshness of the fields. He was upright 
morally and physically, and he had a 
proper pride. 

Mr. Dodson grew to like Hamilton more 
and more as he saw his work in the office, 
his fidelity to duty, his grasp of detail. 
Harry himself thought mainly of his ca- 
reer. He had other impressions and other 
ambitions, but he knew that in order to 
secure them he must first solve the bread 
and butter problem. Butter is golden, and 
it takes much to cover the modern slice of 
bread. To contemplate Miss Dodson in 
the scheme of his ambitions was to pre- 
sume something more than butter with his 
bread—still? It was an off day in stocks, 
and Mr. Dodson wanted to talk farm with 
somebody. He called Harry into his pri- 
vate office. 

“Sit down, Harry. As old Brown said, 
when business is dull, change the subject. 
I want to make a confession to you. I am 
sorry I took you from the farm and 
brought you down here. Can you guess 
why? Well, it’s because there are too 
many stock brokers and too few good farm- 
ers. The man who makes a broker out of 
a farmer is injuring his country. Look at 
the farmers today. See how many of them 
are trying at other things to make 
money.” 

“They have to,” interjected Hamilton. 

“You know that slope back of my 
barn?” went on Mr. Dodson, leaving the 
young man’s observation unanswered. 
“ Well, I’ve tried and tried to get some one 
to cut the wheat, and I haven’t been able 
to find a man who can mow. You used to 
be pretty good at that sort of thing, but 
office work has taken the color out of your 
cheeks. I'll bet you couldn’t mow it in a 
week.” 

“T’ll bet I can do it in a day.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Certainly. What is the wager?” 

“ Well, now, my boy, if you can do it, I'll 
allow you to name the wager. But remem- 
ber, if you fail, you not only lose your day’s 
work, but you must finish the rest the next 
day.” 

“ There won’t be any next day,” replied 
the young man, into whose quick mind a 
large and lovely possibility had just ap- 
peared. 

“ And the wager?” asked Mr. Dodson. 

“ We'll speak of that when I’ve won it. 
If it suits you, I’ll do it to-morrow.” 

Mr. Dodson said nothing to his family 
about the transaction, but before breakfast 
next morning he called a cheery geod 
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morning to the young man on the slope be- 
hind the barn. 

“ Morning,” was his reply. “Sorry I 
can’t talk to you, but this is my busy day.” 

Mr. Dodson laughed and returned to the 
house. He was proud of the young man’s 
spirit, and he still believed he would win 
the little wager. Anyhow, the grain would 
be cut—and that was something. 

The slope was well secluded by rows of 
trees that passed along the winding road, 
so that Hamilton had the place to himself. 
That was just what he wanted, for it 
meant everything in the work. It so hap- 
pened, however, that Mary Dodson came 
along and peered through the fence at the 
young man sweeping down the grain like 
a modern Achilles. Harry had not caleu- 
lated on seeing her. 

“ What on earth are you doing?” she 
called. 

“ Nothing. 
of my time.” 

She watched him while he cut another 
row, and for some reason declined to accept 
her dismissal. There was just enough 
mystery to make the situation attractive. 

“T don’t believe you want to be civil,” 
she declared when he came back on the re- 
turn row. 

He dropped the scythe and yelled to his 
tormentor: “Your father bets I can’t 
mow this slope ina day. I’m going to win 
the wager.” And he was off again on the 
outward swath. 

“ This is really exciting,” she said with 
a laugh, at his next return. “I’m going 
along. You needn’t say a word, you know. 
T’ll just keep company and do all the talk- 
ing.” 

Mary Dodson was not an ordinary young 
woman. She delighted in the swift, unde- 
viating toil of the young giant, who was 
putting into his work the pent up energies 
of years. In humor with the strange con- 
ditions, she kept step with him and main- 
tained a steady fire of conversation that 
kept him wonderfully to his work. 

“ You’ve no idea,” she remarked, “ how 
much better you look here than on an office 
stool. It’s just fine to see a strong man 
work hard—so much finer than to see him 
standing behind a fretwork of iron or sit- 
ting in a revolving chair, like a Sampson 
chained to routine.” 

His scythe kept up its steady, conquer- 
ing strokes. 

“T read a story the other day,” she con- 
tinued quizzically. “It was about a people 
among whom wife beating was an amuse- 
ment. With them beauty and savagery 


Only I need every minute 


went together; but the men became more 
tender and less heroic, till the wives eom- 























plained that their husbands no longer 
loved them because they left them without 
bruises.” 

Hamilton laughed at the irrelevant re- 
mark. He called back that if the modern 
woman would keep up her gymnastics she 
could attend to her husband in any sort of 
fight. “ But,” he added, “I don’t believe 
in that kind of love any more than you do. 
The kind that I—but I haven’t time.” 
The scythe continued its sweeping. 

“You have kept away from us lately. 
Why?” she asked. 

“ Because I feared to go.” 

“ Why?” she insisted. 

“ Because I love you.” 

The work was not half done; yet he 
dropped the scythe, and in the midst of the 
tall wheat told her all. He looked all 
around. There was no one. Suddenly he 
bent down and pressed his lips to hers as 
he chanted: “T love you. I love you. For 
heaven’s sake, run away and let me finish 
my work! ” 

When Mr. Dodson.drove past from the 
six o’clock train the whole slope was 
mowed, and on the veranda sat Hamil- 
ton and Mary. 

“Well, Harry, I didn’t think it was in 
you,” he eried. “ What’s the wager?” 

But when he looked at their locked 
hands he understood. 

“Well,” he said a trifle ruefully, “you 
have my blessing, but next year I guess 
I won’t go to Wall Street for a mower.” 
Lynn Roby Meekins. 





The Camp on Killwater. 
I. 


THE sound of hammers had ceased, for 
it was noon, and the Italians working on 
the State dam had gathered in the sun- 
shine to eat their dinner. Lawrence 
leaned against a tree and watched the 
rushing stream as it whirled in and out 
among the stones. 

The face of the man was bronzed from 
life in the open; his hands were slender 
but knotted, as if they had been broken 
to work to which they were not born. His 
age was difficult to tell, but it was some- 
where under forty. He had drifted into 
the Adirondacks ten years before, and 
with a past of education, travel, and ad- 
venture had for some reason chosen the 
North Woods as his abiding place. His 
acquaintance with other mountains had 
made it easy for him to acquire the loeal 
knowledge which gave him the name of 
being the best guide for the trout-fisher 
or the deer-hunter. 
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He was quiet to the point of taciturnity, 
and perhaps for that reason was a favor- 
ite with the “city folks,” as Jake Tol- 
hurst called them. Jake and the other 
guides knew little of him, except that 
there was always a cord.al welcome at 
his cabin on Killwater, and that he had 
done most of them some kindness in his 
quiet way. 

“ It’s my opinion,” said Jake one night, 
as he stretched his feet towards the fire 
and pushed the tobacco into his pipe with 
his thumb, “ that Lawrence Barnett ain’t 
no common man. They do say down to 
Lowville that he belongs to some great 
English family, and that something or 
*nother happened and he lit out.” 

“ Well, whatever happened, you durned 
ol gossip,” said Luke Willis, “’twarn’t 
nothing dishonerble, for no man could 
look you in the eye like Lawrence Barnett 
does and have something mean up his 
sleeve.” 

“ Right you are, Luke,” said Jake. 

Lawrence had come down to look at the 
destruction of some of the best fishing- 
ground in the woods. It seemed a pity 
that the State had chosen to pay for the 
water drawn into the canal from the Black 
River the costly price of this stream in the 
Adirondacks. 

He walked on towards the dam, and saw 
at his feet the leaf of a New York paper. 
He picked it up, and smiled as he read a 
“ personal.” 

The sound of hammers began again, 
and in its rhythm he could hear: “ Why 
don’t you write, why don’t you write?” 

He drew the paper from his pocket and 
read again the paragraph which had 
caught his eye, noting the address. 

That night he sat long before the fire 
in his camp, writing. That letter he 
locked away in a cupboard, but he wrote 
another and shorter one before he slept, 
and sent it out by the little boat from 
Mooney Point in the morning. 


Il. 


WEEKS grew into months, and two 
years had passed. On a sheltered point 
near where you take the trail from Kill- 
water to Evergreen Lake a snug cabin 
stood. The logs in the living-room had 
been scraped with glass and oiled. The 
fireplace, built of stone, was wide and 
ample. An iron crane held a teakettle and 
iron dogs supported great logs. 

Lawrence came in and looked about. He 
had been a guide long enough to know 
where muslin curtains were needed, where 
Turkey red calico would be most effective. 
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There was a cheeriness about the room, a 
completeness about the appointments, 
that suggested the expected occupancy of 
a woman. 

“T wonder,” Lawrence said aloud, “ if 
she will like tue woods! She wrote that 
she longed for rest and quiet.” 

He had answered the “ personal,” and 
now, after two years of letters that had 
grown warmer each month, he was going 
out of the wood to bring her back as his 
wife. Jake Tolhurst would see that every- 
thing in the cabin was kept snug and 
clean, and he would send him word before 
the boat could reach Mooney’s so that a 
fine supper would be ready when she came. 

He wouldn’t go down in the boat. He 
was too restless to sit still while the miser- 
able little engine puffed. Besides, it 
would probably break down; so he started 
out to walk to the station. 

At Utica he changed cars. While wait- 
ing for the Western train, he went in to 
the station. Reading the different adver- 
tisements, his eve caught that of an acci- 
dent insurance company, and he bought a 
week’s policy for five thousand dollars, 
made out to Mildred Fleming, of a 
Western city. He laughed as he said to 


the ticket agent: “ There’s more danger 
out here than in the woods.” 


Ill. 


Wuat of the woman whose fate was com- 
ing towards her? 

{n a small room on the upper floor of a 
tenement she sat sewing. She was not old, 
but her face was seamed and wrinkled with 
the traces of smallpox; her hair was thin 
and lifeless, and she drew the needle in 
and out with a listless indifference. 

Suddenly her whole manner changed. 
She threw her work to the floor, and 
sprang to her feet. 

“Why did I lie to him?” she cried. 
“ Perhaps he would have loved me just the 
same if he had known the truth. Some 
one must have told him that I am ugly, 
that I have not been good, that he must 
not come for me. He should have been 
here days ago, and he has sent no word!” 

She pushed her hair back, looked at her- 
self in the little mirror, and began to 
laugh hysterically. 

“You hideous creature she said. 
“ How could you think a man could love 
you? It is not all your fault. Why did 
they send you to the high school? What 
training is that for a girl who ought to 
serub and wash and iron and help in that 
state of life to which it has pleased God 
to eall her, instead of knowing and long- 
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ing for things and people she cannot have 
honestly? If you had stayed at home when 
you were thirteen, you would have mar- 
ried Will Burns, and been happy; but 
what was he to you when you came out of 
school? You went wrong, and then came 
the sickness that made you hideous. And 
now here you are alone! Oh, but his let- 
ters are so sweet, and perhaps, if you could 
have talked to him in the twilight first, he 
would have forgiven! ” 

There was a knock at the door, and a 
child’s voice calling. 

“ Miss Fleming, here’s a letter the post- 
man gave me for you.” 

The woman turned quickly and said: 

“Push it under the door, Katy, and 
thank you. Come up a little later and I 
will give you a piece of cake.” 

The handwriting was strange, and in 
the corner of the envelope was the name of 
a law firm in a town not far away. She 
opened it slowly, dreading its message. 
It told her of a railroad accident, of an 
insurance policy in her name, of five 
thousand dollars due her. So he was 
dead; the only lovely thing in all her life 
had gone. 

“ Thank God,” she cried, “ he will never 
know that I am not beautiful, that I was 
not good; but oh, it has broken my heart! ” 

Katy found her erying softly when she 
went up for her piece of cake. 

To-day, if you take the trail bearing 
north from Granton’s, you will eventually 
come to a cabin where a gray-haired wom- 
an lives alone. She will ask you in, and if 
you stay until the lamps are lighted, she 
may read you a worn letter which she 
found in the cupboard. It tells of one 
Lawrence Barnett, who, years ago, was 
the best guide in the Adirondacks. As 
she folds it up again she will say: 

“Tam waiting for him. He built this 
cabin for me, and he will come again, so 
I must keep the fire lighted and the kettle 
boiling, for he will be cold! ” 

Jake Tolhurst touches 
when he speaks of her. 

“We'll find her dead some time,” he 
says, “but while Luke and I live she'll 
have wood and vittles enough, though 
they do say that down in a Watertown 
bank she has money. Strange, ain’t it? 
So far as we can make out, she ain’t never 
seen him. One summer in she come, and 
said Lawrence Barnett was her beau, and 
was killed by the cars out West some- 
where, and she was a goin’ to live in his 
camp. We call her ‘ Widder Barnett,’ for 
sure enough Lawrence did go out and 


never come back.” 
J.V.Z. Belden. 
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BALLADE OF THE HISTORICAL 
HERO. 


My form is a mirror of might, 
As many have found to deplore; 
My blade is both trenchant and bright, 
And ever a thirsting for gore; 
My oaths, how they rumble and roar! 
I’m well nigh as sanguine as Nero; 
And foes fall as leaves do before 
A pseudo historical hero. 


Yet am I the damsels’ delight, 
And sure of a lively encore; 
For always, when direst their plight, 
I ardently leap to the fore; 
Though villains confront me galore, 
Their hopes I send sinking to zero, 
For where is the mortal can floor 
A pseudo historical hero? 


Entrap me; I wing in the night 

As lightly as birds do that soar; 
Pursue me; I vanish from sight 

As if by some magical lore; 

Though plotters assail more and more, 
My armor is proof, never fear!—Oh, 

*Tis only Dan Cupid can score 
A pseudo historical hero! 

’ 


ENVOY. 


I know, Prince, you’]] think me a bore, 
And at my accomplishments sneer O; 
And yet there are some who adore 
A pseudo historical hero! 


THE TASTE FOR READING — Its 
marvelous expansion during the last 
quarter of a century. 


Those philosophers whose custom it is 
to follow the trend of human taste and 
thought have had much to say about the 
extraordinary demand for works of Amer- 
ican fiction which began a few years ago 
with “ David Harum,” and which has con- 
tinued with unabated zeal until about a 
year ago, when a decline set in. At the 
present moment there is no single book on 
the market which seems likely to be- 
come a phenomenal “ seller,” as the trade 
phrase goes; but on the other hand there 
is a steadily increasing demand for stan- 
dard English and American fiction, and 


it is predicted that new editions of the 
great novelists, from Sterne and Fielding 
down to Thackeray and Dickens, will 
command a large sale during the next few 
years. 

Many explanations of these vagaries of 
the popular taste have been offered by 
the philosophers of the book trade, but not 
one of these thinkers has seen in the as- 
tounding demand for books like “ Janice 
Meredith” and “ To Have and to Hold” 
the natural and inevitable outcome of 
the enormous growth in circulation and 
popularity of cheap newspapers and peri- 
odieals. 

Twenty-five years ago Harper’s, Scrib- 
ner’s, the Atlantic, and half a dozen 
monthlies of minor importance—circula- 
ting, in all, perhaps seven hundred and 
fifty thousand copies—filled the field 
which is now occupied by a score or more 
of periodicals whose monthly output is 
probably something like four million 
copies—an increase of four hundred and 
thirty per cent. During this time the 
population of the country has grown 
about seventy per cent, a considerable 
part of the increment consisting of immi- 
grants of whom but few are of the maga- 
zine reading class. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the increase in the sales of these 
periodicals, and the marvelous develop- 
ment of the one cent dailies and the five 
cent Sunday papers—practically an un- 
known quantity in the seventies—mean 
nothing more nor less than an enormous 
increase in the reading habit. 

It cannot be doubted that a vast num- 
ber of people who never read anything 
twenty five years ago first became inter- 
ested in cheap papers, which present the 
news of the day in what is to them a 
comprehensive and attractive form; then 
in the Sunday papers, which cultivate 
their taste for fiction and deepen their 
interest in current events of the day; and 
finally in the clearly printed, handsomely 
illustrated magazines, in which they find 
a wide variety of attractive and instruct- 
ive reading matter. 

“David Harum” and the historical 
novels came along at the very moment 
when this new generation of readers was 
reaching out for something in the_shape 
of a real book with stiff covers. With the 
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true American taste for the newest thing, 
they passed by the writers of an elderly 
day and eagerly seized upon the volumes 
that were advertised as “the very latest 
out.” Humorous character study is al- 
ways dear to the hearts of our country- 
men, and “ David Harum” stepped into 
the greatly enlarged field that had once 
been filled by “Sam Slick,” “ Mrs. Part- 
ington,” and “The Widow Bedott.” 
Perusal of the news of the day, too, had 
quickened the interest of this new genera- 
tion of book buyers in the story of the 
past, and so it happened that novels deal- 
ing with the Colonial or Revolutionary 
period of the nation’s history were sold 
in such prodigious numbers as to upset all 
the traditions of the book trade. 

It is a significant fact that every one 
of the great “sellers” of the remarkably 
active period that has just passed was 
either a humorous character story or a 
historical novel. That the demand for 
such works has abated does not mean that 
the new generation of book buyers has 
stopped reading and turned its attention 
to other forms of amusement, but rather 
that it is growing in intelligence and good 
taste, and is now on the lookout for some- 
thing better than it has yet enjoyed. 

It is safe to say that only a very few 
of the enormous number who found 
“David Harum” so entertaining have 
ever read Dickens, and that a still smaller 
number know anything about the Eng- 
lish novelists of the eighteenth century. 
It is probable that in the near future 
there will be a strong demand for these 
standard works, as well as for those of the 
earlier American writers. It must be re- 
membered that the readers of this new 
generation have no inherited libraries of 
their own, and must begin the work of 
accumulation from the very bottom. 

All of which is worthy of consideration 
on the part of such publishers as have not 
degenerated into gamblers through a 
frantic search for some phenomenal “ sell- 
er” in the shape of an American novel. 





A BOOK OF BEAUTY—A dazzling 
publication which is to picture the 
fair women of the Four Hundred. 


_ It is announced that a New York pub- 
lisher will shortly bring out a book which 
will be devoted exclusively to the Four 
Hundred. It is to contain portraits of 
the most beautiful women in New York 
society, to the number of seventy-five, and 
is to be printed and bound in the most 
lavish style. The portraits are to be 
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selected by Miss Isabel Cameron, a 
daughter of the late Sir Roderick Cam- 
eron, and author of two or three stories 
that have found their way into the maga- 
zines. 

Miss Cameron will figure as the “ edi- 
tor” of this unique publication.  Al- 
though she will not be obliged to write 
anything, or to correct the spelling and 
punctuation of any fashionable contribu- 
tors, a much more difficult and dangerous 
task lies before her. In selecting seventy- 
five candidates for admission to the sister- 
hood of superior beauty she will have to 
exclude a host of others; and as editor 
she will have to make public acknowledg- 
ment of her personal responsibility in the 
matter. It is interesting to know that 
Miss Cameron is a tall, athletic young 
woman, accustomed to all sorts of outdoor 
sports, and not afraid of anything. 

That there are other persons of courage 
connected with the enterprise is indicated 
by the fact that the price of the superfine 
edition. of the book is to be five hundred 
dollars a copy. Inferior editions will be 
sold at thirty-five dollars. 

If this undertaking succeeds, it will 
lay bare new and unsuspected veins of 
rich auriferous metal in speculative pub- 
lishing, and every city in the land may 
blossom forth with its own beauty show. 
But will the ladies of the inner circles of 
society be willing to lend their counte- 
nances to the scheme? 





A CRUTCH TO PLAYWRIGHTS— 
But are our playwrights so lame that 
they need one? 

A writer on the possibilities of the 
drama suggests an interesting expedient 
for the playwright of the future—that 
he should bring back the old prologue, 
whereby all the dry explanations necessary 
to the plot might be taken by the spectator 
at one gulp, leaving him free from labo- 
rious mechanical dialogues for the rest of 
the evening. 

It is an ingenious idea. But who in 
these days of hurry and light-mindedness 
would arrive in time for the prologue? 
Moreover, play writing has been rising 
above the old standards that allowed the 
hero to sit down opposite a convenient 
friend and begin with fine leisure: 

“ My father, who, as you know, was Sir 
Edward’s second cousin, died abroad, leav- 
ing me, a mere lad of fourteen ” and 
so on. 

The dramatist has been learning to em- 
bed his hero’s past history so skilfully in 
the text of his present fortunes that the 





























audience need not scent a trace of expla- 
nation; and though no doubt this is hard 
work for the writer, its achievement marks 


him artist rather than artisan. Why 
should he go back from what he has 
gained, to cruder methods ? 

We do not want play writing made easy ; 
indeed, we would have it so difficult that 
only those who were moved by a real voca- 
tion should dream of attempting it. ~ 





NONSENSE BOOKS—An epidemic of 
feeble imitations of the Jabberwok 
and the Snark. 


We regret to note the present season’s 
enormous output of what are called “ non- 
sense books.” Of course, so long as this 
wretched drivel is marked plainly with its 
true name, its manufacturers or compilers 
eannot be accused of dealing unfairly with 
the public. It is time to protest, however, 
when the work of such a true and spon- 
taneous humorist as the late George T. 
Lanigan is reprinted in company with a 
mass of stuff which bears the same rela- 
tion to real humor that oleomargarin 
does to fresh butter. 

Whatever may be our failings as a na- 
tion that is as yet young, our native sense 
of humor has been, generally speaking, 
a wholesome one. It has not only devel- 
oped among us an unbroken line of genu- 
ine and characteristic humorists, from 
Benjamin Franklin to George Ade, but it 
has also enabled us to appreciate and take 
into our hearts the very best that the 
older countries have had to offer. And 
it is worth remarking that the foreign 
humorists best appreciated in America 
have been such men as Thackeray and 
Dickens, who had a respect for the great 
gift intrusted to their keeping, and used 
it, each in his own way, as a sharp and 
shining sword in the great battle for right 
against wrong. 

Surely, then, there is something wrong 
with a generation that does not know 
“Pickwick ” and “ The Book of Snobs,” 
but finds time for such stuff as— 


Oh, the Whangdoodle wumpt, 
And the Golf Lynx sthumpt, 
Heighho for Squeebobs ! 
And the Welsh Rabbit cried, 
And the Mock Turtle sighed, 

Far up the Beebobs. 

Now, at the risk of offending a large 
number of persons who flatter themselves 
—as which one of us does not ?—that they 
are blessed with a keen humorous sense, 
we wish to declare positively that this 
sort of thing is not “charming,” or 
“clever,” or “very bright, you know,” as 
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so many would have us believe. It is 
pitiful drivel. It is worthless because it 
is meaningless. It makes no point, it 
attacks nothing, and true humor—no mat- 
ter what form it may assume, or how 
kindly its spirit—must be, after a fashion, 
aggressive. W. S. Gilbert, to whom the 
upholders of this wretched school of make- 
believe wit are always harking back as if 
he were one of them, was continually at- 
tacking or ridiculing something, and 
never took up his pen without some defi- 
nite purpose. He was never content with 
the mere jingle of words, no matter how 
musical their cadence. 

Lewis Carroll is another humorist with 
whom the modern producers of “non- 
sense ” claim kinship; but if he is in any 
degree responsible for their activity the 
fact constitutes the worst charge that ean 
be brought against him. The amiable au- 
thor of “ Alice in Wonderland” proved, 
if proof of it be needed, that there is a sort 
of “ nonsense ” that is both legitimate and 
entertaining; but there is a wide differ- 
ence between his books and the pointless 
silliness that is being inflicted upon us 
by the “ squeebobs ” and “ beebobs ” school. 
It is to be hoped that the infliction will 
speedily pass away and be forgotten. 





LIVING HAPPILY EVER AFTER— 
The popularity of the story which 
claims to represent this side of life. 


There are signs of the recrudescence of 
the domestic tale—the chronicle of the 
young wife’s thrilling encounters with 
the servant girl, of the young father’s 
bloodless adventures with the paregoric 
bottle. In “ The Red House,” Mrs. Nesbit 
manages to create a lively interest in the 
affairs of a young couple who are mani- 
festly in love with each other, and into 
whose Eden no more malevolent serpent 
ever slips than a drunken tenant or an 
objectionable van man. The episodes out 
of which Chloe and Lem extract their ex- 
citement are scarcely more remarkable 
than the Vicar of Wakefield’s migrations 
“from the blue bed to the brown.” 

They fall heir to a place too large for 
them to maintain, but they go to live in it 
notwithstanding. They scour hearths. 
wash china closets, struggle with matri- 
monially inclined but otherwise perfect 
maids, entertain their critical relatives, 
suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune in the shape of leaky roofs, talk 
the amiable nothings of contented con- 
jugal life, and do it all in a way so lovable 
that the reader, once launched, would not 
forego one of their adventures. 
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In briefer compass, and with less allur- 
ing touch, Mary Stewart Cutting has been 
doing something of the same sort. In her 
“Little Stories of Married Life,” she re- 
lates, with less humor and more attempt 
at sentiment and psychology, the simple 
happenings that make up the drama of 
most happily mated folk. She sketches 
the well-to-do suburb with knowing 
touches, until, without any undue elabora- 
tion on her part, we see the blue gravel 
walks, the mosquito-barred verandas, the 
nasturtium-bordered grass plots of, per- 
haps, northwestern New Jersey. The 
hostesses give card parties, the husbands 
Jose their positions inopportunely, and 
the pipes freeze and the dust collects while 
the mistress is away. And all these things 
end serenely, even smugly. 

Smugness, however, is not a capital of- 
fense, else there would be no prosperous 
suburbs left standing. And the realism 
of such tales as these, though doubtless it 
would be scorned by those who hold that 
there is an inherent connection between 
realism and offensiveness, is very pleas- 
ant, life-like reading. 


«IT WAS THAT GLOOMY” —A 
scrub-woman’s criticism of Ibsen sets 
forth an important truth. 


Miss Elizabeth McCracken has sounded 
some unexpected and interesting depths 
of thought and sentiment by questioning 
the uneducated, and therefore supposedly 
ignorant, concerning their literary likes 
and dislikes. Not long ago, it seems, she 
lent a copy of Ibsen’s “ Ghosts ” to a serub- 
woman, for the purpose of finding out 
how that grim recital of disease and hor- 
ror would impress a woman who supported 
her children and a drunken husband by 
scrubbing public stairways. She tells, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, what this humble 
eritic had to say when she brought back 
the book. 

“ Well,” she said thoughtfully, “I don’t 
know. I didn’t read it all. I read the 
first part, an’ it was that gloomy! Then I 
read the last, an’ it was gloomy, too, so I 
didn’t read no more. I don’t mind books 
to begin gloomy, if they end all right. But 
what’s the use of readin’ things that be- 
gin gloomy an’ end gloomy, too? They 
don’t help you, an’ you can’t enjoy ’em.” 

Every writer of fiction would do well 
to heed the words of the philosophic scrub- 
woman, and to remember that hers is one 
of’ that “collection of human hearts” 
which Bronson Howard says constitute 
an audience, and which he bids the young 
dramatist to respect devoutly. The vet- 
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eran playwright’s advice is equally appli- 
cable to the young writer of fiction. The 
really great novel, like the really great 
play, is not for a class, but for all human- 
ity; and this secrub-woman, unlettered 
though she may be, has had a sort of edu- 
cation that gives distinct value to her crit- 
icism. Hers is not the bookish education 
of the university, but the practical one 
of life, and the diploma that she holds has 
been fairly won at the cost of mental and 
physical suffering, injured feelings, pov- 
erty, hunger, and cold. 

If proof were needed of this woman’s 
critical talent, it may be found in her 
words quoted above. “ Ghosts,” as she 
truthfully says, “ begins gloomy an’ ends 
gloomy, too”; and that is precisely why, 
despite its remarkable merit as a piece of 
dramatic construction, it is radically de- 
fective as a play. A truly great tragedy 
must offer something to relieve its gloom, 
some compensation for the suffering 
which it portrays. So should a tragic 
novel, as all experienced and successful 
novelists know. Strangely enough, it is 
generally the very young story writers 
who write the morbid tales of sorrow un- 
relieved by a single ray of hope. The 
cheerful stories, with a sanguine note on 
every page, are more than likely to be 
the work of some supposedly cynical gray- 
beard or hard-working, embittered woman 
who has known sorrow on intimate terms. 

It is to be hoped that Miss MeCracken 
will continue her studies of literary taste 
among the lowly, if for no other purpose 
than to show young writers what a large 
part of the public demand. 


A BLOW TO MATRIMONY — Dealt, 
it seems, by the insidious hand of 
Mrs. Herbert D. Ward. 


According to sundry paragraphs which 
have appeared from time to time in the 
literary notes of the daily and weckly 
papers, the reading world is agitated with 
no small curiosity as to the authorship 
of “The Confessions of a Wife.” 

To any one whose novel-reading goes 
back some twenty-five years or so, there 
ean hardly be a doubt. Those who read 
“ The Story of Avis,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, with its hysterical love rhapsodies 
and its superabundance of adjectives, will 
recognize the same touch in Marna’s 
diary, and feel that the same hand is re- 
sponsible for both. The heroines of both 
books have views on matrimony which 
recall those of Lady Alicia in that clever 
scene in “Sir Richard Calmady ” where 
Lord Fallowfield is being talked over into 
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consenting that his daughter shall marry 
Richard. “Yes, indeed, papa, it would 
only be an unkindness to run any risk of 
upsetting Connie. No really nice girl 
ever quite likes the idea of marriage.” 

It is commonly supposed that the mar- 
riage rate is unduly low in Massachusetts. 
It was cruel to make a bad matter worse, 
but a wide circulation of “ The Confes- 
sions of a Wife ” is fully capable of lower- 
ing the State’s matrimonial record still 
further. 


THE MYSTERY OF SUCCESS—Most 
popular novels have a plot, but there 
are exceptions. 


In a recent library report on popular 
books, fifteen out of the twenty-three 
libraries represented gave “ The Virgin- 
ian,” by Owen Wister, as the novel most 
indemand. This is especially interesting, 
as “The Virginian ” frankly ignores the 
great law usually considered essential to 
a popular success. The tradition that 
the plot’s the thing is here impeached by 
the triumph of a story guiltless of logical 
framework. The tale wanders from inci- 
dent to incident as impulse leads, and is 
half way from cover to cover before it set- 
tles down to any semblance of a coherent 
line of action. The critic who knows his 
rules says in his heart: 

“Of course I find this charming, but 
the general public won’t stand for it. 
They want plot!” 

And then the inconsistent public 
teaches him the futility of laws, and he 
learns to say with Mr. Barry Pain: 

“The way to become a successful novel- 
ist is to write a novel such as will be en- 
thusiastically approved by the publisher’s 
reader and the critics, and will be very 
widely read by the general public. I do 
not know how this is done. If I did I 
would not tell.” 


PAUL KESTER—A young American 
dramatist who has migrated from 
New York to Virginia. 


Paul Kester, who dramatized George 
W. Cable’s novel “The Cavalier” for 
Julia Marlowe, is also the author of the 
stage version of “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” in which Miss Marlowe 
starred a year or two ago, and of “ Mile. 
Mars,” which has been played with suc- 
cess in England by Mrs. Langtry. 

Mr. Kester is a man of thirty-three, 
slender, of delicate physique and low, well 
modulated voice. He is a cousin of W. 
D. Howells, and a brother of Vaughan 
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Kester, the author of stories dealing with 
life in the gipsy camps. For some years 
he lived in the picturesque old frame 
mansion which still stands, a notable land- 
mark, among the typically modern houses 
on New York’s Riverside Drive. After 
his first success, however, he followed the 
example of the late Frank Stockton, who 
removed his household goods from Madi- 
son, New Jersey, to the picturesque 
Shenandoah Valley, and established him- 
self in an old Virginia country house. 
Here he lives and works, visiting New 
York or Washington now and then to 
see one of his own or some one else’s plays, 
and finding in the peace and quiet of 
Southern country life the best conditions 
that he could desire. 


ADE AND HIS FABLES—A clever 
and very modern revival of the 
classical form. 


Intelligent people who read George 
Ade’s new book, “ The Girl Proposition,” 
and compare it with the work of those 
literary boilermakers who hug the de- 
lusion that they can imitate him, should 
have no difficulty in finding out why Mr. 
Ade’s books sell and the others do not. 

The young Western humorist has 
chosen to embody his wit in the fable 
form originated by A‘sop and reincar- 
nated a generation ago by George T. Lan- 
igan, in his admirable “ Out of the World 
Fables.” Mr. Ade’s fables are written in 
the terse and expressive slang of the day, 
and abound in capital letters, after the 
fashion of the old translations of Asop. 
Each one has a tag in the shape of a 
moral, and the book is illustrated with 
humorous drawings suggestive of the 
quaint old woodcuts of our schoolboy days. 

Not one of these facts has escaped the 
attention of the boilermakers, who are 
ever quick to appreciate and lay violent 
hands on real merit wherever it appears. 
To do them justice, they have been fairly 
successful in their monkey-like repro- 
ductions of the outward and visible signs 
of Mr. Ade’s inward and spiritual wit. 
Unfortunately for themselves, however, 
they have not noticed that the popularity 
of his work is due, not to its form, but 
to its substance, and that its essential 
qualities are truth and honesty—which 
they did not steal, although they stand 
sadly in need of them. 

Mr. Ade’s new book deals with court- 
ship, love, and marriage. It abounds in 
those plain truths which lie at the bot- 
tom of all real witticism. He tells us of 
the suitor who went out of his way to 
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praise the rival of whom he was jealous, 
because he “had read on a sign some- 
where that every Knock is a Boost.” So 
he lauded the luckless youth for what he 
could not do, so that when the young lady 
asked him to dance he “ missed Step, and 
tried to walk up one side of her,” and when 
she drew him out on literature she found 
that he thought Gertrude Atherton wrote 
“Mary McLane.” There was much wis- 
dom in the generous young man’s strategy. 

In another story, Mr. Ade tells us of a 
wife who “ used to go out and dig up all 
kinds of Geniuses, and take them up to 
the House and Feed them. She consid- 
ered it a great honor to have some melan- 
choly Person with an unusual kind of 
Hair come up to their Number and eat 
about two dollars’ worth of Chow.” 

There are very few of us who do not 
know this woman. In New York she is 
classed as a leader in the “ chromo-liter- 
ary set.” 


A SAD DOWNFALL—A nisguided 
woman abandons a noble profession 
to enter a hopelessly over-crowded 
trade. 


The most melancholy bit of literary 
news of recent days relates to a Miss 
Sarah Johnson. This young lady, it ap- 
pears, while following the noble profes- 
sion of cookery with credit to herself and 
pleasure to those who lived by her gentle 
ministrations, chanced in an evil hour 
to read the prospectus of a short story con- 
test. Tempted by its allurements, she de- 
voted some of her hours of leisure to the 
composition of a tale which actually won 
for her a prize of three hundred and fifty 
dollars. Completely demoralized by her 
good fortune, Miss Johnson has hung up 
the stew-pans in which so many of her 
choicest creations have been born, put 
away the griddle from whose sizzling sur- 
face she was wont to toss the light flap- 
jack high in air, and turned her back for- 
ever on the clean, warm kitchen which 
has been the theater of her culinary tri- 
umphs. 

The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world, as we all know, but now, alas, the 
hand that has maneuvered the broiler with 
careful skill, and beaten the raw egg into 
exquisite foam, is to lay aside the weapons 
of one of the noblest of callings to take 
up instead that which was once mightier 
than the sword, but which is now merely 
a commonplace commercial implement. 

Miss Johnson’s case is worthy of the at- 
tention of the many learned bodies who 
are always striving to make the world over 
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again in a better and more popular style 
than that originally intended by its De- 
signer. Surely the good people who are 
so fierce in their denunciations of lotteries 
should take cognizance of this will-o’-the- 
wisp literary contest that has already 
lured one young woman from the certain- 
ties of the kitchen to the wretched uncer- 
tainties of a short-story, fashion-page, 
and points-on-etiquette career in “ litera- 
ture.” The Society for the Advancement 
of the Human Race should certainly con- 
cern itself over this retrograde movement 
on the part of one who had already shown 
herself capable of nobler things. The va- 
rious divorce congresses of the land may 
well file their protests against a scheme 
which, while pretending to encourage lit- 
erature, is in reality a mere breaker-up of 
happy homes. 

The only persons who can derive any 
solace from this particular contest are the 
judges who read the manuscript and ren- 
dered their decision. Their task—the read- 
ing of short stories written by cooks—may 
not have been a thoroughly agreeable one; 
but suppose they had been ealled upon to 
decide a cooking contest of authoresses, 
and to taste each of the dishes submitted 
to them! 





THROUGH CHINESE EYES — Our 
candid friend Mr. Wu prints his 
opinion of us. 


A eat may look at a king, and no doubt 
the royal feelings under the ordeal are 
somewhat like ours when we find our civi- 
lization kindly but definitely criticized by 
a prominent Chinaman. In a recent 
article Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese minis- 
ter, finds us over material, greedy of 
wealth, parvenu in our awe of the sacred 
million. In his land, he claims, it is the 
intellect and not the pocket that marks a 
man for supremacy. The young China- 
man of position grows up with the scholar 
as his ideal rather than the plutocrat; and 
if he be not by the Chinese code a gentle- 
man, no heap of taels will gild him to 
the semblance of one. 

Very true and very blameworthy, no 
doubt, Mr. Wu. We do enjoy our good 
dollars. Yet the intellectual life is not 
so disregarded in America, after all. As 
a nation, we do a fair amount of reading, 
marking, learning, and digesting, and our 
institutions to the honor of art and science 
yearly make a better showing. And if the 
savant is not met in our society, that is far 
more his fault than that of the idle rich. 
He, too, shares the national trait, and is a 
busy man. 
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BALLADE OF HER EASTER GOWN. 
Woutp I might guess at its hue 
Dorothy’s Easter array! 
Will she a dream be in blue 
Or a sweet vision in gray ¢ 
Surely she will be au fail, 
That I will venture to swear; 
Garrulous! No!—and yet gay! 
What will dear Dorothy wear? 





Trim from the tip of her shoe; 
Svelte, with a sinuous sway ; 
Skirts making silken frou-frou— 
That will, I know, be her way; 
Something of amber display 
Matching the glint of her hair— 
Never such gold found in clay! 
What will dear Dorothy wear? 


How ean I eatch at a clue 
That will my wonder allay? 
Hat—will it throw every pew, 
Just as they’re kneeling to pray, 
Into such jealous dismay 
It will be felt in the air? 
Daintily, doughtily, say 
What will dear Dorothy wear? 


ENVOY. 


‘aster, ah, that is the day 
I shall rejoice or despair! 
Will it be “ yea” or be “nay”? 
What will dear Dorothy wear? 
Sennett Stephens. 


THE BULB. 


Hippen underneath the mold 

In the darkness and the cold, 

Lay the brown and ugly thing 

Till the sweet, reluctant Spring 
Came across the silent land. 

Earth was bare on every hand; 

“ Neither leaf nor flow’r,” cried she, 
“ Waiteth here to welcome me; 
Earth, thou cold, unwilling groom, 
Yield thy bride at least one bloom!” 
Riding in her courtier train 

Came the Sunshine and the Rain. 

To the under world they cried: 
“Spring hath come to be your bride; 
Spread your velvet for her feet; 
Spill for her your incense sweet; 


Let the flower of her quest 
Lie upon her lawny breast.” 
Thus, as heralds might, they spoke; 
Every sleeping thing awoke, 
And the ugly brown thing heard ; 
The great soul within it stirred, 
Pulsed with joy ineffable, 
Burst the barriers of its cell, 
Thrust aside the thawing soil, 
Climbed with infinite swift toil 
Upwards from the winter’s night 
To the blessed sphere of light— 
Climbed with mighty hope and strength 
Upward, upward, till at length, 
On a radiant April morn, 
Lo! the hyacinth was born! 

Frank Roe Batchelder. 


THE SYBARITES. 
Poor hearts, who never heard the gaunt 
wolf’s cry! 
Poor souls, who have not tasted poverty! 
Sad, sad that pain and grief have passed 
you by— 
Neal sorrow, with her tender ministry! 


Oh, barren lives, devoid of all that makes 
The perfect fullness that God meant for 
you! ; 
How hollow are your hearts wherein there 
wakes 
No sob, no sound, no ery, the long years 
through! 


How much less wondrous were the wide, 
far sky 
If gray clouds never came to hide its 
light. 
I pity you whom poverty passed by, 
You who have never stumbled down the 
night! 
Charles Hanson Towne. 


THE PEARL FISHERS. 


ImpaTIENT at his fortune on the beach, 
One fisherman forsook the _ printed 


sands 

To seek for pearls beyond the common 
reach; 

At twilight he returned with empty 
hands. 
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But one, confiding in the ocean’s mood, 
Waited the tidal shells. In one of them, 
Beached where the faithless fisherman had 


stood, 
He found a shining, rare, and priceless 
gem! 


Aloysius Coli. 


LAMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
CHILD. 

In the new fairy-books, by “specialists in child- 
study,”’ everything not strictly scientific or conducive 
to some moral end is eliminated.—Newspaper. 

Tury have taken away the books I love, 
The tales that I knew by heart, 

Of dear old Jack and his magic stalk, 
Of the witch and her wicked art, 

And they’ve bought me books of another 

kind 

Full of goodness undefiled, 

For they’re going to train me now to be 
A strictly scientific child. 


There are no ogres, mother says; 
And there are no gnomes and elves, 
And the only evil spirits are 
The ones in our wicked selves; 
And the robbers now have all reformed, 
And grown polite and mild— 
Quite safe for a boy or girl who is 
A strictly scientific child. 
1 have tried and tried to like their 
books, 
For they say they are good for me; 
3ut, oh, I wish they would give me back 
The tales as they used to be. 
T wish they would give me back Kiny Cole 
And Aladdin and all the rest— 
J have tried so hard to like their books, 
But I love the old ones best. 
William Wallace Whitelock. 





A SEA SONG. 


IF my tongue knew half the sweetness, 
Half the wondrous, wild completeness, 
Of the organ voices pealing through the 

chapels of the sea, 
T would sing like larks and swallows 
Up the hills and down the hollows, 
Till to every aching wound divinest balm 
my song should be. 


If my weary heart might fashion 

But a vestige of the passion 
Of the flame-filled billows bearing in their 

arms the golden moon, 

When the harvest-time is over, 

When the corn lies with the clover, 
Love would once again enfold me as it did 
when life was June! 
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If a breath my soul could capture 
Of the sea’s sublimest rapture, 
Just at dawn, when oceans worship like a 
child with folded hands, 
It would surge beyond the river, 
Rise and swell for aye and ever, 
Till it broke in prayers of mystic foam on 
shores with silver sands! 


Walter Winsor. 





IN CONVALESCENCE. 
You were so kind when I was lying ill— 
Said such sweet things when I could not 
reply, 
I deeply longed to live; anon to die 
While, anxious-eyed, you sat beside me 
still. 


To-day, my feet firm on Recovery’s hill, 
You have grown cold again! Oh, loved 
one, why ? 
You were so kind when I was lying ill— 
Said such sweet things when I could not 
reply! 


Jf it was pity made your eyes to fill, 
I pray have pity now, but don’t deny 
What ’tis akin to, and no man may buy. 
I’m getting well almost against my will, 
You were so kind when I was lying ill! 
Edward W. Barnard. 





IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Hatt! Who goes thar? 
Friend? Well, come hyar 
Till I see who y’ are. 

Jim—my bunky! 





Why, man, you ain’t well! 
Bolo’d by googoos ?—hell! 

Corp’ral of the guard, No. 3! 
Hurry—pronto, pronto, see! 


Jim, your head upon my knee! 
What’s that ?—all the outpost dead, 
Only you with wounded head, 
Hurt to death—what’s that you said ? 

“Write and tell 

John and Belle ”— 

Why, Jim, you'll not leave me so! 
Corp’ral, what’s the matter? No! 


Dead—my bunky! No, not dead! 

He and sister were to wed! 

My old bunky—well, you know, 

’Tain’t the time nor place to show, 

But I hate to have him go. 
Dead—my bunky! 

I may be the next—can’t tell. 

Sherman’s right—sure, war is hell! 


C. C. Rummel. 
Corporal Twenty-Sixth Company Coast Artillery. 
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THE STRANGE DESTINY OF EXHIBIT A 


One Dollar’s Worth. 





IN THE ORTIZ COUNTERFEITING CASE. 


BY SYDNEY PORTER. 


I. 


‘a ILE judge of the United States court 
of the district lying along the Rio 
Grande border found the following letter 
one morning in his mail: 

JUDGE : 

When you sent me up for four years you made a 
talk. Among other hard things, you called me a 
rattlesnake. Maybe I am one—anyhow, you hear 
me rattling now. One year after I got to the pen, 
my daughter died of—well, they said it was poverty 
and the disgrace together. You've got a daughter, 
judge, and I’m going to make you know how it feels 
to lose one. And I’m going to bite that district 
attorney that spoke against me. I’m free now, and 
I guess I’ve turned to rattlesnake all right. I feel 
like one. I don’t say much, but this is my rattle. 
Look out when I strike. 

Yours respectfully, 
RATTLESNAKE. 

Judge Derwent threw the letter care- 
lessly aside. It was nothing new to re- 
ceive such epistles from desperate men 
whom he had been called upon to judge. 
He felt no alarm. Later on he showed 
the letter to Littlefield, the young district 
attorney, for Littlefield’s name was in- 
cluded in the threat, and the judge was 
punctilious in matters between himself 
and his fellow men. 

Littlefield honored the rattle of the 
writer, as far as it concerned himself, 
with a smile of contempt; but he frowned 
a little over the reference to the judge’s 
daughter, for he and Nancy Derwent 
were to be married in the fall. 

Littlefield went to the clerk of the 
court and looked over the records with 
him. They decided that the letter might 
have been sent by Mexico Sam, a half- 
breed border desperado who had been im- 
prisoned for manslaughter four years be- 
fore. Then official duties crowded the 
matter from his mind, and the rattle of 
the revengeful serpent was forgotten. 

Court was in session at Brownsville. 
Most of the cases to be tried were charges 
of smuggling, counterfeiting, post-office 
robberies, and violations of Federal laws 
along the border. One ease was that of a 
young Mexican, Rafael Ortiz, who had 
been rounded up by a clever deputy 
marshal in the act of passing a counter- 
feit silver dollar. He had been suspected 





of many such deviations from rectitude, 
but this was the first time that anything 
provable had been fixed upon him. Ortiz 
languished cozily in jail, smoking brown 
cigarettes and waiting for trial. 

Kilpatrick, the deputy, brought the 
counterfeit dollar and handed it to 
the district attorney in his office in the 
court-house. The deputy and a reputable 
druggist were prepared to swear that 
Ortiz paid for a bottle of medicine with 
it. The coin was a poor counterfeit, soft, 
dull looking, and made principally of lead. 
It was the day before the morning on 
which the docket would reach the case of 
Ortiz, and the district attorney was pre- 
paring himself for trial. 

“Not much need of having in high- 
priced experts to prove the coin’s queer, 
is there, Kil?” smiled Littlefield, as he 
thumped the dollar down upon the table, 
where it fell with no more ring than 
would have come from a lump of putty. 

“T guess the Greaser’s as good as be- 
hind the bars,” said the deputy, easing up 
his holsters. “ You’ve got him dead. If 
it had been just one time, these Mexicans 
can’t tell good money from bad; but this 
little yvaller rascal belongs to a gang of 
counterfeiters, I know. This is the first 
time I’ve been able to catch him doing 
the trick. He’s got a girl down there in 
them Mexican jacals on the river bank. 
I seen her one day when I was watching 
him. She’s as pretty as a red heifer in a 
flower bed.” 

Littlefield shoved the counterfeit dollar 


into his pocket, and slipped his memo- 


randa of the case into an envelope. Just 
then a bright, winsome face, as frank and 
jolly as a boy’s, appeared in the doorway, 
and in walked Nancy Derwent. 

“Oh, Bob, didn’t court adjourn at 
twelve to-day until to-morrow ? ” she asked 
of Littlefield. 

“Tt did,” said the district attorney, 
“and I’m very glad of it. Ive got a 
lot of rulings to look up, and 4 

“Now, that’s just like you. I wonder 
you and father don’t turn to law books or 
rulings or something! I want you to take 
me out plover -shooting this afternoon. 
Long Prairie is just alive with them. 
Don’t say no, please! I want to try my 
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new twelve-bore hammerless. I’ve sent 
to the livery stable to engage Fly and 
Bess for the buckboard; they stand fire 
so nicely. I was sure you would go.” 

They were to be married in the fall. 
The glamour was at its height. The 
plovers won the day—or, rather, the after- 
noon—over the calf-bound authorities. 
Littlefield began to put his papers away. 

There was a knock at the door. Kil- 
patrick answered it. A beautiful, dark- 
eyed girl with a skin tinged with the 
faintest lemon color walked into the 
room. A black shawl was thrown over 
her head and wound once around her neck. 

She began to talk in Spanish, a volu- 
ble, mournful stream of melancholy 
music. Littlefield did not understand 
Spanish. The deputy did, and he trans- 
lated her talk by portions, at intervals 
holding up his hand to check the flow of 
her words. 

“She came to see you, Mr. Littlefield. 
Her name’s Joya Trevinas. She wants to 
see you about—well, she’s mixed up with 
that Rafael Ortiz. She’s his—she’s his 
girl. She says he’s innocent. She says 


she made the money and got him to pass 
it. Don’t you believe her, Mr. Littlefield. 


That’s the way with these Mexican girls; 
they’ll lie, steal, or kill for a fellow when 
they get stuck on him. Never trust a 
woman that’s in love!” 

“Mr. Kilpatrick! ” 

Nancy Derwent’s indignant exclama- 
tion caused the deputy to flounder for a 
moment in attempting to explain that he 
had misquoted his own sentiments, and 
then he went on with the translation: 

“ She says she’s willing to take his place 
in the jail if you’ll let him out. She 
says she was down sick with the fever, and 
the doctor said she’d die if she didn’t have 
medicine. That’s why he passed the lead 
dollar on the drug store. She says it 
saved her life. This Rafael seems to be 
her honey, all right; there’s a lot of stuff 
in her talk about love and such things 
that you don’t want to hear.” 

It was an old story to the district at- 
torney. 

“Tell her,” ‘said he, “that I can do 
nothing. The case comes up in the morn- 
ing, and he will have to make his fight be- 
fore the court.” 

Nancy Derwent was not so hardened. 
She was looking with sympathetic inter- 
est at Joya Trevinas and at Littlefield 
alternately. The deputy repeated the dis- 
trict attorney’s words to the girl. She 
spoke a sentence or two in a low voice, 
pulled her shawl closely about her face, 
and left the room. 
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“What did she say then?” asked the 
district attorney. 

“Nothing special,” said the deputy. 
“ She said: ‘If the life of the one ’—let’s 
see how it went—‘ Si la vida de ella a 
quien tu amas ’—‘if the life of the girl 
you love is ever in danger, remember 
Rafael Ortiz.’ ” 

Kilpatrick strolled out through the 
corridor in the direction of the marshal’s 
office. 

“Can’t you do anything for them, 
Bob?” asked Nancy. “It’s such a little 
thing—just one counterfeit dollar—to 
ruin the happiness of two lives! She was 
in danger of death, and he did it to save 
her. Doesn’t the law know the feeling of 
pity?” 

“Tt hasn’t a place in jurisprudence, . 
Nan,” said Littlefield, “especially in re 
the district attorney’s duty. I'll promise 
you that the prosecution will not be vin- 
dictive; but the man is as good as con- 
victed when the ease is ‘called. Witnesses 
will swear to his passing the bad dollar 
which I have in my pocket at this mo- 
ment as ‘Exhibit A.’ There are no 
Mexicans on the jury, and it will vote 
Mr. Greaser guilty without leaving the 
box.” 

TI. 


Tue plover-shooting was fine that after- 
noon, and in the excitement of the sport 
the case of Rafael and the grief of Joya 
Trevinas was forgotten. The district at- 
torney and Nancy Derwent drove out 
from the town three miles along a smooth, 
grassy road, and then struck across a roll- 
ing prairie towards a heavy line of timber 
on Piedra Creek. Beyond this creek lay 
Long Prairie, the favorite haunt of the 
plover. As they were nearing the creek 
they heard the galloping of a horse to 
their right, and saw a man with black 
hair and a swarthy face riding towards the 
woods at a tangent, as if he had come up 
behind them. 

“T’ve seen that fellow somewhere,” said 
Littlefield, who had a memory for faces, 
“but I can’t exactly place him. Some 
ranchman, I suppose, taking a short cut 
home.” 

They spent an hour on Long Prairie, 
shooting from the buckboard. Nancy 
Derwent, an active, outdoor Western 
girl, was pleased with her twelve-bore. 
She had bagged within two brace of her 
companion’s score. 

They started homeward at a gentle trot. 
When within a hundred yards of Piedra 
Creek a man rode out of the timber di- 
rectly towards them. 





ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 








“SHE'S MIXED UP WITH THAT RAFAEL ORTIZ. 
SHE'S HIS—SHE’S HIS GIRL. SHE 
SAYS HE’S INNOCENT.” 


“Tt looks like the man we saw coming 
over,” remarked Miss Derwent. 

As the distance between them lessened, 
the district attorney suddenly pulled up 
his team sharply, with his eyes fixed upon 
the advancing horseman. That individual 
had drawn a Winchester from its secabbard 
on his saddle and thrown it over his arm. 

“ Now I know you, Mexico Sam!” mut- 
tered Littlefield to himself. “It was you 
who shook your rattles in that gentle 
epistle.” 

Mexico Sam did not leave things long 
in doubt. He had a nice eye in all mat- 
ters relating to firearms, so when he was 
within good rifle range, but outside of 
danger from No. 8 shot, he threw up his 
Winchester and opened fire upon the 
occupants of the buckboard. 

The first shot cracked the back of the 
seat within the two-inch space between 
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the shoulders of Littlefield and Miss 
Derwent. The next went through the 
dashboard and Littlefield’s trouser leg. 

The district attorney hustled Nancy 
out of the buckboard to the ground. She 
was a little pale, but asked no questions. 
She had the frontier instinct that accepts 
conditions in an emergency without super- 
fluous argument. They kept their guns 
in hand, and Littlefield hastily: gathered 
some handfuls of cartridges from the 
pasteboard box on the seat and crowded 
them into his pockets. 

“Keep behind the horses, Nan,” he 
commanded. “ That fellow is a ruffian 
I sent to prison once. He’s trying to get 
even. He knows our shot won’t hurt him 
at that distance.” : 

“ All right, Bob.” said Nancy steadily. 
“T’m not afraid. But you come close, too. 
Whoa, Bess: he 


stand still, now! 
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She stroked Bess’ mane. Littlefield 
stood with his gun ready, praying that 
the desperado would come within range. 
But Mexico Sam was playing his ven- 
detta along safe lines. He was a bird of 
different feather from the plover. His 
accurate eye drew an imaginary line of 
circumference around the area of danger 
from bird-shot, and upon this line he 
rode. His horse wheeled to the right, and 
as his victims rounded to the safe side 
of their equine breastwork he sent a ball 
through ine district attorney’s hat. Once 
he miscalculated in making a détour, and 
overstepped his margin. Littlefield’s gun 
flashed, and Mexico Sam ducked his head 
to the harmless patter of the shot. A few 
of them stung his horse, which pranced 
promptly back to the safety line. 

The desperado fired again. A little cry 
came from Nancy Derwert. Littlefield 
whirled, with blazing eyes, and saw the 
blood trickling down her cheek. 

“Tm not hurt, Bob—only a splinter 
struck me. I think he hit one of the wheel 
spokes.” 

“Lord!” groaned Littlefield. “If I 
only had a charge of buckshot! ” 

The ruffian got his horse still, and took 
careful aim. Fly gave a snort and fell 
in the harness, struck in the neck. Bess, 
now disabused of the idea that plover were 
being fired at, broke her traces and gal- 
loped wildly away. Mexican Sam sent a 
ball neatly through the fullness of Nancy 
Derwent’s shooting jacket. 

“ Lie down—lie down! ” snapped Little- 
field. “Close to the horse—flat on the 
ground—so.” He almost threw her upon 
the grass against the back of the re- 
cumbent Fly. Oddly enough, at that mo- 
ment the words of the Mexican girl re- 
turned to his mind: 

“Tf the life of the girl you love is ever 
in danger, remember Rafael Ortiz.” — 

Littlefield uttered an exclamation. 

“QOpen fire on him, Nan, across the 
horse’s back! Fire as fast as you can! 
You can’t hurt him, but keep him dodging 
shot for one minute while I try to work a 
little scheme.” 

Nancy gave a quick glance at Little- 
field, and saw him take out his pocket- 
knife and open it. Then she turned her 
face to obey orders, keeping up a rapid 
fire at the enemy. 
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Mexico Sam waited patiently until this 
innocuous fusillade ceased. He had 
plenty of time, and he did not care to risk 
the chance of a bird-shot in his eye when 
it could be avoided by a little caution, 
He pulled his heavy Stetson low down 
over his face until the shots ceased. Then 
he drew a little nearer, and fired with 
eareful aim at what he could see of his 
victims above the fallen horse. 

Neither of them moved. He urged his 
horse a few steps nearer. He saw the 
district attorney rise to one knee and 
deliberately level his shotgun. He pulled 
his hat down and awaited the harmless 
rattle of the tiny pellets. 

The shotgun blazed with a heavy re- 
port. Mexico Sam sighed, turned limp 
all over, and slowly fell from his horse 
—a dead rattlesnake. 


Il. 


At ten o’clock the next morning court 
opened, and the case of the United States 
versus Rafael Ortiz was called. The dis- 
trict attorney, with his arm in a sling, 
rose and addressed the court. 

“May it please your honor,” he said, 
“T desire to enter a nolle pros. in this 
ease. Even though the defendant should 
be guilty, there is not sufficient evidence 
in the hands of the government to secure 
a conviction. The piece of counterfeit 
coin upon the identity of which the case 
was built is not now available as evidence. 
oe therefore, that the case be stricken 
off. 

At the noon recess Kilpatrick strolled 
into the district attorney’s office. 

“ T’ve just been down to take a squint at 
old Mexico Sam,” said the deputy. 
“They’ve got him laid out. Old Mexico 
was a tough outfit, I reckon. The boys 
was wonderin’ down there what you shot 
him with. Some said it must have been 
nails. I never see a gun carry anything to 
make holes like he had.” 

“T shot him,” said the district attor- 
ney, “ with Exhibit A of your counterfeit- 
ing case. Lucky thing for me—and some- 
body else—that it was as bad money as 
it was! It sliced up into slugs very nicely. 
Say, Kil, can’t you go down to the jacals 
and find where that Mexican girl lives? 
Miss Derwent wants to know.” 





HUMAN WEAKNESS. 


WE need not say that he is weak ; 
For aught that we may know, 

His life is one long battlefield 
Where armies come and go. 





Frank H. Sweet. 








The American 
Aldershot. 


BY £. L. SRIGGS, 


THE GREAT NEW CAMPING AND 
EXERCISE GROUND AT FORT 
RILEY, KANSAS, AND ITS VALUE 
AS A NATIONAL TRAINING- 
SCHOOL FOR REGULAR AND 
VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


T ILE establishment of a great national 

camping ground at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, is the most important step that has 
been taken for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican army since the war with Spain. 
Such a place, where our soldiers can prac- 
tise their work under conditions simula- 
ting actual warfare, was our most urgent 
military need. The fighting strength of 
the United States is potentially vast. 
Secretary Root’s latest report states the 
number of men available for service at 
nearly eleven millions; but of this tre- 
mendous total not more than one fiftieth 
part consists of trained soldiers. 

Lord Wolseley’s statement that our 
army is the finest force of its size in 
the world has often been quoted. That 
experienced commander has been corrob- 
orated by Colonel Arthur Lee, the Brit- 
ish military attaché who studied the 
American fighting man at close range in 
Cuba, and who has since declared in 
Parliament that he is not equaled in any 
foreign army. But despite the splendid 
efficiency of our regulars, they are too few 
in number to form more than a nucleus of 
the foree we should have to put into the 
field in the event of a serious war. Our 
main dependence would of necessity be 
upon the volunteers; and it is a matter of 
prime importance to have among them as 
large a-percentage as possible of men who 
know something of warfare. They must 
he fitted for close codperation with the 
standing force, for amalgamation with it 
under one homogeneous organization; 
and in no way ean this be secured so well 
as by the formation of a great camp, an 
American Aldershot, where regulars and 
volunteers can get practical instruction 
in the scienee and art of war. This is 
the purpose that our new exercise ground 
is intended to serve, and the maneuvers 






































CARRIED ON MULEBACK, 
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A BATTERY OF RAPID-FIRE MOUNTAIN GUNS IN ACTION DURING THE MANEUVERS AT FORT RILEY-—-THESE POWERFUL LITTLE WEAPONS, WHICH ARE 


AND ARE EXTREMELY MORILE, DID EXCELLENT SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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held there last autumn abundantly proved 
its value as a training school. 


THE FORT RILEY RESERVATION. 


To the New Yorker or Bostonian, Fort 
Riley seems a long way West. As a mat- 
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and artillery schools are located there, 
and the officers and men attending them 
form a contingent of highly trained sol- 
diers, whose presence is an example and a 
stimulus to the other troops, and who, 
during the maneuvers, become virtually a 









































AN OFFICER WEARING THE NEW OLIVE-DRAB FIELD UNIFORM OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY— 
THE OFFICER IS CAPTAIN PHILIP R. WARD OF THE ARTILLERY CORPS. 


ter of fact it lies very near the geograph- 
ical center of the United States, and is 


as convenient a rallying point for the 


soldiers of all sections of the country as 
could well be found. It is the largest mili- 
tary post in America, the government 
owning a stretch of land measuring 
thirty-one square miles, and of such di- 
versified topography that it affords almost 
ideal facilities for the training of the 
various branches of the service under 
widely different conditions. The cavalry 





corps of instructors to their less expe- 
rienced colleagues. 

Last year’s maneuvers were the first of 
the kind that have taken place in the 
United States since those held under the 
command of General Wesley Merritt in 
Oklahoma, sixteen years ago. They were 
planned by the War Department in the 
expectation that there would be a very 
large attendance of militia regiments. 
The Dick Militia Bill was intended to 
bring this about by authorizing the Fed- 
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eral government to bear a part of the 
expense of transporting and subsisting 
the guardsmen. Unfortunately, Congress 
adjourned without passing the bill; the 
State treasuries were not prepared to 
bear such heavy charges, and only Kansas 
and a few near-by commonwealths sent 
militiamen to the camp. 

The problems worked out in the field 
were prepared by a board of officers com- 
posed of Colonels Carr; Wagner, Rodney, 
and McClernand, which convened at 
Omaha shortly prior to the maneuvers, 
and later superintended the operations on 
the scene. The troops were mobilized as 
a division under command of . Major- 
General John C. Bates, commanding the 
Department of the Missouri. All the 
conditions of real hostilities were closely 
followed, and the soldiers were familiar- 
ized with the latest devices in military ap- 
pliances, such as the newest type of field 
guns, field telegraph apparatus, and range 
finders. The regulars brought with them 
both blue and khaki uniforms, so they 
might participate on either side—either 
with the Blue Army or the Brown Army. 
The forces composing the division inclu- 
ded infantry, cavalry, engineers, field and 
mountain artillery, and signal corps and 
hospital corps detachments. 


ATTACK AND DEFENSE OF AN OUTPOST. 


To illustrate the work actually done by 
the men in camp, it may be worth while to 
give a brief description of some of the ma- 
neuvers they carried out. One of the prob- 
lems prepared by the board was the for- 
mation of an outpost for an army corps, 
with exercise in attacking and defending 
it. The outpost was established by a regi- 
ment of regulars, but as soon as they 
completed the operation they were re- 
lieved by a body of volunteers who had 
been carefully observing it. The guards- 
men having taken up their position, an- 
other force of regulars, representing the 
enemy, threatened an attack. This was 
not actually delivered, but all prepara- 
tions were made to meet it. The com- 
mander of the regulars indicated the posi- 
tions to be taken up by the defenders, but 
beyond this the actual work of the militia- 
men was left to the control of their own 
officers, the professional soldiers merely 
“standing by” to give any suggestion 
that might seem advisable. 

Some of the maneuvers taught the les- 
sons of modern warfare as they can never 
be taught by manuals of tactics. The 
superiority of mounted over unmounted 
men, the importance of rapid artillery 
practise, and the value of many expedi- 
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ents not laid down in the text-books— 
things that the British army paid dear to 
learn during the costly war in South 
Africa—were clearly brought out in the 
operations at Fort Riley.. They covered 
a wide variety of work, from the simplest 
forms of outpost and patrol duty to the 
battle maneuvers of an entire division. 

There has been no such opportunity for 
working the different arms in combination 
since the Civil War. Larger bodies of 
men were brought together during the 
brief conflict with Spain, but they consist- 
ed mainly of raw recruits with untrained 
officers, and it was not found practi- 
cable to maneuver them on any extensive 
seale. 

All the exercises at Fort Riley were 
severely practical, with very little of the 
theatrical or spectacular about them. In- 
deed, as a spectacle, modern war may be 
said to be a failure. The long ranges at 
which firing takes place, the total absence 
of mass formations, and the use of smoke- 
less powder, have destroyed the pictur- 
esqueness of the old time field of real or 
mimit warfare. 


A PRACTISE ENGAGEMENT. 


In one of the exercises, a superior force 
of the Blues, composed of two companies 
of engineers, one regiment and two bat- 
talions of infantry, a squadron of cavalry, 
and two batteries of artillery, attacked an 
inferior force of the Browns, consisting 
of one regiment and a battalion of in- 
fantry, a squadron of cavalry, and three 
batteries of artillery. The Blue cavalry 
opened the assault on the Browns’ well 
chosen positions, on high, rolling land. 
Just as the attacking ‘horsemen had the 
Brown infantry pickets well engaged, the 
Twentieth Battery (Brown) opened at a 
range of about twenty-five hundred yards 
on a force of cavalry and infantry cross- 
ing a deep ravine. The guns were rapidly 
served, and the Blues lost heavily. With 
wonderful quickness the artillerymen in- 
flicted the damage and sought cover, so 
that when the Sixth Battery (Blue) got 
into action, the Brown battery had disap- 
peared. 

At one stage of the engagement an at- 
tempt by a Blue infantry detachment to 
capture a battery by a flank movement 
was discovered by the Brown cavalry pick- 
ets. Dashing back to the line, the horse- 
men reported the intended attack, and 
immediately two troops of cavalry rushed 
upon the flanking Blue force and over- 
whelmed it. 

During the last half of the exercise, 
when the Browns had changed position . 
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with the Blues, and had become the attack- 
ing force, Captain Snow of the Browns 
handled his battery so effectively that he 
put a large part of the Blue army out of 
action in short order. Without detec- 
tion, he gained the foot of a hill command- 
ing the route of the retreating Blues, who 
were falling back on Fort Riley. Unlim- 
bering his guns, he wheeled them to the 
top by hand. Here he opened such a well 
directed fire on the enemy, his own force 
meanwhile concealed, that the umpire de- 
clared the opposing regiments annihilated. 

The Fort Riley maneuvers are likely 
to grow in importance as the years go by. 
The passage of the Dick Bill, which re- 
ceived President Roosevelt’s signature on 


MAJOR-GENERAL BATES, COMMANDING THE DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, WITH HIS STAFF, IN CAMP 
AT FORT RILEY. 


January 21, makes it practically certain 
that the attendance of volunteer troops 
will hereafter be muth larger than in 1902. 
The new law provides that upon request 
by the Governor of any State, the gov- 
ernment shall admit the militia of that 
State to the annual exercises, bearing the 
cost of its transportation and subsistence, 
and allowing its officers and men, during 
the maneuvers, the same pay as that of 
the regular army. 

Accommodations for twenty thousand 
men are now being prepared at the Kan- 
sas camping ground, and there is every 
prospect that they will be needed. Fort 
Riley promises to become one of our 
great national institutions. 





INCOGNITO. 


WE pay assiduous court to Yesterday, 
Before To-morrow bend expectant knees, 
Because the living monarch, King To-day, 
Passes incognito, begirt in these 

Dull robes of opportunity, in place 

Of velvet—dim past glories, or the sheen 

Of brocade—woven, sumptuous, baseless dreams. 
Yet we but need to look upon his face 

To know him royal—born of what has been, 
And master of what is to be—the beams 

Of dawn his crown—a young, brave warrior, 


Heir of the Past, the Future’s ancestor ! 





Grace H. Boutelle. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH MRS. LANGTRY AND OTHERS. 

The English stars that have visited New 
York this season have not reaped the gold- 
en harvests that were once supposed to be 
picked up in our streets for the mere 
trouble of bending over. Mrs. Campbell 
was the first to feel the touch of frost. 
Then came Martin Harvey, who was 
warmly welcomed for his artistic worth, 
but who was strangely blind to his own in- 
terests in making up his_ repertoire. 
Lastly appeared Mrs. Langtry, who fared 
worst of all. Interest in the Jersey Lily, 
so far as New York was concerned, seemed 
to have died out completely, and the result 
of her three weeks’ season at the Garrick 
Theater must have been a severe blow to 
her pride. 

And yet all these players might have 


done well had only more care been taken 
in the selection of their vehicles. Mrs. 
Langtry was handicapped by clinging to 
“The Crossways,” a piece which she de- 
vised herself, assisted by her new leading 
man, one J. Hartley Manners. The public 
laughed at it outright, though it was not a 
comedy, but she persisted in keeping it to 
the fore, although she had in reserve 
“ Mademoiselle Mars,” by Paul Kester, 
which had not yet been seen in America. 
Still, the players are not solely to blame. 
There is no question about the shortage in 
the dramatic supply. And there is so 
much doubt attaching to the reception of 
new pieces, that it often seems safer to 
cling to a mediocre play than to experi- 
ment with a costly new production. 
There is a rumor that Mrs. Langtry 












































MRS. THORNDYKE BOUCICAULT, WHO APPEARED WITH ALICE FISCHER AS “MRS. HILDA POINTER,” 
“* JACK’S” SISTER, -IN ‘‘ MRS. JACK.” 


From her latest photograph by Vaughan & Keith, San Francisco. 
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plans to bring her racing stable to Amer- How often does one hear of actresses 
ica. It is said that she makes so much marrying, with the announcement that 
money out of her horses that she is not they are now to forswear the profession, 
dependent on her theatrical ventures. Her only to return to it within a year or two! 
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MARIE DORO, WHO IS “ROSALBA PEPPERCORN ” IN “ THE BILLIONAIRE. 
From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


beautiful Imperial Theater in London, Mary Anderson is a rare and shining ex- 
opened with such éclat some eighteen ception to the rule. 

months ago, has remained closed most of 

the time for lack of a suitable play. Why, 


then, one may ask, does she stick to the A GOOD THING FROM CHICAGO. 
stage? Her love for it is the explanation. When George Ade went into the comic 


The footlight habit is hard to break. opera business, the admirers of his 












































LILY LANGTRY, TOURING AMERICA IN A PLAY OF WHICH SHE IS PART AUTHOR. 
From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 












































ZETTI KENNEDY AS “‘KATE PEMBERTON,” A MAIDEN OF THE HOOP-SKIRT PERIOD, IN THE MILITARY 
OPERA “WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME.” 





From a photograph by Hayes. 











“Fables” hoped he would succeed, but 
secretly feared he wouldn’t. It is always a 
risky journey, this stepping over the lines 
that define a man’s groove of work. But 
“The Sultan of Sulu” was a winner in 
Chicago, and has caught the fancy of 
New York. 

There is no reason why it shouldn’t. 
The story is as plain and simple as a pike- 
staff, with such background of fact as is 
easily supplied by Uncle Sam’s civilizing 
mission in the Philippines. The satire 
behind the jokes eggs on the laugh, and 
the music, by Alfred G. Walthall, a hither- 





























JOSEPH HAWORTH, LEADING MAN WITH BLANCHE 
WALSH IN TOLSTOY'S “ RESURRECTION.” 


From his latest photograth by the Burr McIntosh 
Studio, New York. 
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FLORENCE BREED, WHO IS “MOLLY LANSING” 
IN “THE STUBBORNNESS OF GERALDINE.” 


From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


to unheard-of quantity, is light enough to 
be catchy and sufficiently tuneful to lodge 
in the memory. But best of all, the sit- 
uations in “ The Sultan” appear to be a 
spontaneous growth out of the march of 
events, not the labored product of the 
librettist’s brain in a painful effort to be 
funny. 

The piece is well acted by graduates 
from the Castle Square Opera forces. 


Ki-Ram, the sultan, falls to Frank 
Moulan, who had splendid training under 
Mr. Savage as leading comediafi at the 


American. In 1898 he was the Major in 
“ Patience”; a fortnight later, Paris in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the following 
week, Major-General Stanley in “The 
Pirates of Penzance.” Again, within a 
period of two months, he enacted Prince 
Paul in “ The Grand Duchess,” Coquelicot 
in “Olivette,” the title réle in “The 
Mikado,” Dr. Caius in “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Morales in “ Carmen,” and 
Figaro in “ The Barber of Seville.” And 
yet, when he appeared in “ The Sultan,” 
to most Broadway theatergoers he came 
as an absolute find, and they acclaimed 
him as a new funny man who had dropped 
from the sky like a gift from the gods. 
Maude Lillian Berri, the prima donna 
of the company—who, by the way, in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. Frank Moulan—is also a 
former member of the Castle Square 
troupe, as is also Gertrude Quinlan. It 
has been remarked with an accent of sur- 
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NELLIE FOLLIS AS “PANSY GOOD” IN “ THE BILLIONAIRE.” 


From a photograph by Stevens, Chicago. 


prise that here is a light opera organiza- 


tion whose members can really sing; 
which is a significant commentary on 
the sources whence the people that go to 
make up the casts of these entertainments 
are ordinarily recruited nowadays. 


“ 


A MILLION IN “THE BILLIONAIRE.” 
“The Billionaire,” introduced to New 
York at Daly’s on the same late Decem- 
ber night when “The Sultan” made his 


bow across the street at Wallack’s, is a de- 
cided contrast to the Ade piece. And yét 
both turned out to be hits. In “ The Bil- 
lionaire ” the story counts for absolutely 
nothing; in fact, there is practically no 
story. And yet the thing starts with a 
snap and goes with a rush. 

The first act is particularly good. May 
Robson is very funny in her efforts to talk 
French at Nice, which she pronounces to 
rhyme with mice. It was the second act 
seene, however, that the management 











HELEN ROYTON, APPEARING AS “ STELLA,” THE GIRL FROM VENUS, IN “THE SILVER SLIPPER.” 


From a photograph by Marceau, New York. 
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counted on as the “ big draw.” This shows - cony, on the Weber & Fields plan. Cer- 
the interior of a New York theater on an tain members of the audience are made up 












































PAULA EDWARDS, WHO MADE HER FIRST HIT IN “A RUNAWAY GIRL,” AND WHO IS TO CREATE 
A PART WITH ONE OF GEORGE EDWARDES’ LONDON COMPANIES. 





From her latest photograph by Marceau, New Vork. 


opening night. Not only is there a stage to resemble well known people, as Abe 
upon a stage, but half an auditorium as Hummel, the lawyer and first nighter, 
well, with a section of boxes in the bal- Sousa, and Ludwig Englander, the comie 


THE STAGE. 


opera composer. The big hat nuisance 
and the man who tramps over people’s toes 
in going to and from his seat are bur- 
lesqued, and on the mimic stage there is 
quite a clever travesty of the tenor who is 
so careful of his throat that he has a 
messenger boy stand beside him while he 
sings, with throat lozenges and a spray- 
ing machine on a salver. 

The third act setting is a very realistic 
reproduction of the Longchamps race- 
course, in Paris, with automobiles most 
in evidence. In this scene occurs the star 
number of the piece—‘ Here Comes 
Pansy,’”’ sung and danced by pretty Nellie 
Follis, Harry Kelly, and John P. Ken- 
nedy. Miss Follis is Pansy Good, from 
Bird Center, Iowa, and exhales an atmos- 
phere of good health and wholesomeness 
that is particularly acceptable in musical 
farce. Last summer she was Violet 
Smilax in “The Chaperons,” and sang 
“The Little Girl That Couldn’t Say No” 
and “ He Winked at Me.” 

Although Jerome Sykes is the star so 
far as the type on the bills goes, he has not 
nearly so much of importance to do as in 
“Foxy Quiller”—which, by the way, 
though it failed to please New York, was 
good for two seasons on the road. 

Oddly enough, “ The Billionaire ” has 
had an almost opposite experience. Pro- 
duced out of town in the autumn, the re- 
ports that drifted in were not of a par- 
ticularly roseate hue. “ A Country Girl” 
was doing a splendid business at Daly’s. 
and the announcement that it was to be 
taken off to make room for the Sykes piece 
seemed like a suicidal policy. The rumor 
ran up and down the Rialto that “ The 
Billionaire ” was brought to town as a last 
resort to get it some sort of metropolitan 
record in the hope of booming its lagging 
business on tour. “A Country Girl,” it 
was reported, would soon be back again. 

When the managers of the show arrived, 
they were astounded to hear all this. They 
were even told that the critics were pre- 
pared to give “ The Billionaire” such a 
roasting as even an American musical 
comedy had not received in many a day. 

The outcome was exactly the reverse. 
The show received almost unanimous in- 
dorsement as an enjoyable entertainment. 


THE HIT OF “ THE UNFORESEEN.” 

All things considered, the most satisfy- 
ing play of the winter in New York was 
“The Unforeseen,” by the English author, 
Robert Marshall. It was brought out by 
Charles Frohman’s Empire stock com- 
pany, Margaret Anglin having a réle 
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which to a certain extent recalls her great 
characterization of Mrs. Dane two years 
ago. Inascene of the third act, where she 
lies like a trooper, the interest grows al- 
most painfully tense, and one is quite 
ready to forgive certain improbabilities 
in the premises of the story. 

Charles Richman enacts the roéle of a 
clergyman, who is temporarily blind. 
He has seen a woman in Paris under cir- 
cumstances which afterwards turn out to 
be extremely compromising for her. He 
had merely a fleeting glimpse of her, and 
she did not see him at all. 

Later, in England, after he has lost his 
sight, he falls in love with her and she 
with him. They marry, and are very 
happy. Then the man with whom he was 
in Paris that day, and whom she did see, 
turns up. Although perfectly innocent 
of any wrong, she knows that appearances 
are heavily against her, and that there is 
nothing but her own word to prove her 
innocence; so she deliberately sets out to 
convince the friend that it was some other 
woman he saw. 

This peril averted, there comes a far 
worseone. The husband recovers his sight, 
and recognizes his wife as the woman 
about whose presence in those rooms in 
Paris there was so much mystery at the 
time. The play is made to end happily 
by the production of a letter written by 
the man who killed himself in the Parisian 
hotel, and by him intrusted to the mutual 
friend, to be used in case of urgent neces- 
sity, as a means of clearing his companion 
from; blame. 

The author of “The Unforeseen” has 
made skilful use of an old but effective 
device for holding the interest of his au- 
dience, by letting the spectators into a 
secret which remains a souree of mystery 
and misunderstanding to the people on the 
stage. 


THE LEADING MAN IN “ RESURRECTION.” 

Joseph Haworth, Prince Nekledorf in 
Tolstoy’s “Resurrection,” stepped into the 
part from that of Cassius in the Mansfield 
production of “Julius Cesar.” In this 
character he made a hit so decided that 
when he went over to Miss Blanche Walsh, 
he felt impelled to state through one of 
the dramatic organs that the atmosphere 
of the Mansfield company was a thorough- 
ly delightful one, and that he left it with 
the deepest regret. He added that he con- 
sidered Mr. Mansfield one of the most mis- 
understood and most abused men in pub- 
lic life. 

“ The eritics were kind to my Cassius,” 
he went on to say; “but despite their 
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generous words, I was not, and am not, 
satisfied with it. One must be perfect, it 
seems to me, in a character created by the 
Master Dramatist, before he may be 
satisfied with himself.” 

Haworth is an actor who received his 
training in the transition period between 
the old and the new schools of acting. He 
appeared on the scene soon after the visit- 
ing star and resident stock system went 
out, and before the long run had its ten- 
tacles firmly gripped in the theatrical 
body. For some years he traveled with 
John McCullough, and later made a hit in 
Steele Mackaye’s “ Paul Kauvar.” For 
two years he starred in “ Hoodman Blind,” 
and then took Lester Wallack’s part on a 
special tour with the great manager’s fa- 
mous play, “ Rosedale.” At one time he 
was leading man for Modjeska, and he 
followed E. J. Morgan as John Storm to 
Viola Allen’s Glory in “ The Christian.” 

But Mr. Haworth is versatile as well as 
conscientious and painstaking. He was 
onee in comic opera, and it is said that 
on one memorable Saturday he played 
Grosvenor in “ Patience” at the matinée, 
and Hamlet in the evening. During the 
“ Quo Vadis” rage he was the Vinicius in 
the same company in which Arthur For- 
rest—lately associated with him in 
“Julius Cesar” as the Mark Antony— 
was the Petronius. 





THE CRY FOR PLAYS. 

Where are the plays coming from? On 
both sides of the Atlantic this is a ques- 
tion of momentous interest to managers. 
Actors there are, and good ones, in plenty, 
but actors are worthless without vehicles, 
and the best of the latter wear out in a 
season. Even when a dramatist makes a 
success, there is no surety that he can 
maintain the pace. An actor who once 
scores a hit thereby secures an assured 
position in the esteem of the public— 
unless a poor play turns them away from 
him for the time being. 

Look at Du Souchet, for example, au- 
thor of “My Friend from India.” He 
wrote one more comedy, “ The Man from 
Mexico,” which made a fair record, and 
now his name is almost forgotten. Then 
there is George C. Hazelton, who soared 
to lofty heights of popularity with his 
“ Mistress Nell,” for Henrietta Crosman. 
“Here’s a sterling new American play- 
wright,” was the ery, but last autumn he 
dashed all our hopes with the puerility of 
“Captain Molly,” with which Elizabeth 
Tyree came her first “ cropper.” 

Again, take Henry Guy Carleton. He 
wrote the second play in John Drew’s star- 
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ring term, and “ Butterflies” was ac- 
claimed as an extraordinarily clever piece 
of work. Afterwards he did one or two 
other things, but nothing of moment, and 
now one never hears him mentioned, 
There was Marguerite Merington, too. 
Her “ Lettarblair” was accounted one of 
the best things in Sothern’s early reper- 
toire, and yet it has had no successor. 

What American writers have we left, 
then, from whom good work may be ex- 
pected? The name that just now springs 
first to the lips is, of course, that of Clyde 
Fitch. He has given us four plays this 
season, but two of these, “ The Bird in the 
Cage” and “The Frisky Mrs. Johnson,” 
were adaptations from a foreign source. 
It is encouraging to remember, in this 
connection, that the two which were 
wholly original, “The Stubbornness of 
Geraldine” and “The Girl With the 
Green Eyes,” were the best. In fact, it 
would seem that Mr. Fitch, who has not 
been well of late, must have been very ill 
indeed when he penned “ The Frisky Mrs. 
Johnson.” Except for a few brief mo- 
ments, this play is tedious; and whatever 
other charges may have been brought 
against Clyde Fitch, either in matters of 
taste or on artistic grounds, the public 
has seldom been compelled to tell him that 
he was not entertaining. 

Just now Augustus Thomas shares with 
Mr. Fiteh the front place among Amer- 
ican dramatists whose names on the bill 
are almost as potent as that of a star actor. 
Last year Mr. Thomas nodded over “ Colo- 
rado,” but in February he came into his 
own again with a clever comedy, “ The 
Ear! of Pawtucket.” 

About the only other American comedy 
produced this season in New York was 
also a winner—“ Mrs. Jack,” by Grace 
Livingston Furniss, with Alice Fischer as 
star. Mrs. Furniss’ other and more am- 
bitious play, “ Gretna Green,” which was 
labeled “ romantic comedy,” went the way 
of the majority in a few short weeks, but 
“ Mrs. Jack ” promises to live through an- 
other season, if not more. 

Mrs. Thorndyke Boucicault, whose por- 
trait is on page 137, had an important 
role in “ Mrs. Jack.’ She was the second 
wife of Dion Boucicault, and is conse- 
quently stepmother to Aubrey. The fa- 
mous Irish actor-author met her in New 
York and married her in Australia, where 
they were both playing in his comedy, 
“The Jilt.” She was one of the two 
widows in Charles Frohman’s production 
of “Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows” at Proc- 
tor’s Twenty-Third Street, the other being 
Henrietta Crosman. 

















BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. 


BY JOHN OXENHAM. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


BARBE, the nineteen year old daughter of Pierre Carcassone, keeper of the Grand Bayou lighthouse 
on the Breton coast, is in love with Alain Carbonec, a young fisherman of the neighboring village, and he 
with her, but the old light keeper is bitterly opposed to their union. If his girl must marry, he reasons, 
let her marry George Cadoual, who has money, whereas Alain has none. Finding his efforts to separate 
the young lovers futile, Pierre finally tells them that there is an insuperable barrier to their union, for 
they are really brother and sister, having been separated in their infancy. In reality Alain is the son of 
Paul Kervec, whom Pierre slew seventeen years before, in company with his own wife, Barbe’s mother, 
who had left him for Kervec. The young lovers refuse to believe that they are thus related, and the 
scene culminates in Alain’s declaring that if Barbe is his sister, it is his place to take care of her, so 
he takes her to Mére Pleuret’s, where he has been boarding, and leaves her there while he returns with 
Pierre’s boat to the light. When he reaches the mainland again Cadoual strikes him on the head with 
a stone, and then, thinking him dead or dying, throws him into a mysterious cave which he has found 
near by. Before he can let go of the body, however, Alain spasmodically clutches Cadoual’s feet, and 








both are precipitated into the cave. When Alain comes to himself he vainly seeks for a way out. 

Through an opening in the rock Alain can see the sea and the lighthouse, and even at that distance 
he can make out a figure on the balcony which he knows must be Barbe. He finds a pool of fresh water, 
and this, together with the flesh and the eggs of rock doves, enables him to sustain life in himself and in 
Cadoual, though the latter is terribly injured. Meantime the absence of the two young men causes great 


excitement in Plenevec. 





XV (Continued). 


IKE a cautious man, Alain decided 
to go back for a light. He could 
not stop to eat, though the deafening 
vibration of everything about him 
set his head spinning and made him 
feel confused, and weak, and empty, and 
very, very small and feeble. He wanted 
nothing at the moment but to make cer- 
tain of the meaning of that great gurgling 
sob which shook the air of the inner cave 
as the great waves shook the walls outside. 
For if it was what he thought it was, it 
might be the way that led to freedom and 
to Barbe. 

With all the fuel he could carry—and 
though the smell of it nearly choked him 
there was yet a friendly sense of familiar- 
ity in it—he made his way towards the 
sound. It came swelling up from one of 
the dark archways, and he went cautiously 
in. The hollow way sloped sharply down- 
wards, and a great indrawing of its breath 
nearly carried him off his feet; then a 
pause, and the sob came swelling out again 
and dazed him with its clamor. He felt 
along by the rough wall till there came a 
break in it, and he leaned up against the 
ragged corner till the roar bellowed out 
of the darkness in front of him. Then 
he ventured cautiously forward again, for 
he wanted to save every scrap of his fuel 
till he came to the sound itself. 


* Copyright, 1902, by John Oxenham.—This story began in the December number of Munxsey’s MAGAZINE. 


Two more breaks he passed in the wall— 
side passages he took them to be, running 
into or across the one he was in—and the 
sound grew constantly louder. A faint 
light glowed in front, and Alain stumbled 
into a wider space. Here he met the full 
breath of that wild roaring, and was 
drenched with a shower of spray—salt sea 
spray that came hurtling and hissing at 
him as if it had been waiting for him, 
and spattered on the rocks alongside like 
bullets. 

He dropped the useless fuel, and sat 
down where he was, to watch and gather 
his wits. 

Below him a great weltering body of 
water had just sunk almost out of sight 
down the incline. He heard it writhing 
and gurgling in the distance. He saw, as 
through a mist, the tortured white sur- 
face, through which a ghastly dark green 
light seemed trying to penetrate. 

In a moment the irresistible force out- 
side drove it up again, hissing and roar- 
ing with the agonies of its passage, till the 
whole place boiled high with curdled 
spume, the spray lashed up to the roof, and 
the tortured air rushed up the passages 
and carried the sound of it into the great 
cavern. Then it sank away out of sight, 
and the spray poured down from the roof, 
all the sides of the chamber ran white with 
streaming lacery, and the air came rush- 
ing back out of the cavern. 
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Alain moved to one side and sat with his 
back against the dripping rock wall. He 
had hoped to find the sea, and he had 
found it; but he feared it was not going to 
be of much use to him. Somewhere out 
there the great Atlantic rollers were 
driven in by the western gale; but until 
the sea calmed down he could not tell 
whether there was any possibility of his 
getting out by the way they came in. 

The free wild rush and roar of it 
braced him, after the ponderous environ- 
ment of the cavern, and he sat long en- 
joying it. It was the sea he loved, or a 
bit of it, and even in the agony of its pris- 
on house it sang to him of wide horizons 
and the unwalled sweep of waters. 

But these things do not fill an empty 
stomach. Alain got up at last and 
groped his way back along the sobbing 
passage to the great cavern and the fire 
and Cadoual. 

The fire had burned low again. When 
he flung on more fuel, and looked at his 
patient, it seemed to him that the sufferer 
was in much the same case. Sohe hastened 
to serve him with a breakfast of raw eggs, 
and promised himself a more nourishing 
meal as soon as he could get up to the 
doves’ chamber, since the storm would 
keep them all at home. 

Cadoual’s mouth opened mechanically 
to the taste of food. As his heavy eyes, all 
strained and shot with blood, rested on 
Alain, he murmured: 

“T suffer, I suffer. Kill me, kill me! 
Oh, mon dieu, that I might die!” 

“Don’t be a fool, man! You know I 
ean’t kill you. Take another egg,” said 
Alain bruskly. 

“ Kill me, kill me! I suffer,” moaned 
Cadoual, and never ceased to beg for 
death whenever Alain came near him. 

All day long the storm howled and beat 
and sobbed, and all day long, with short 
intervals of stupor, Cadoual moaned his 
pitiful prayer. Just at sundown, a brief 
red gleam shot in through Alain’s peep- 
hole, and the gale seemed to have slack- 
ened somewhat. But a glance at the west- 
ern sky told him it was only a breathing 
space, and that there was plenty more to 
come. 

In the middle of the night he woke with 
a start and lay listening. 

“Kervec! Kervec! Alain Kervec!” 

Tt was Cadoual’s voice calling him, call- 
ing him by the name he never used. He 
sprang up and went round to the dull 
glow of the fire. 

Cadoual was sitting up against the 
reck, a hideous sight. His eyes were 
starting out of his head. His teeth grit- 
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ted in agony, and there was blood on his 
lips. His one available hand was clawing 
the rough rock wall with a hideous rasp- 
ing that made Alain’s flesh creep. 

“Well, then, what is it?” he asked. 

“Ah, v’la!” snarled Cadoual through 
his teeth. “I cannot stand it. It stabs 
into my heart. Death is too long. Give 
me your knife, your knife!” and his 
hand reached out towards Alain with claw- 
ing fingers. 

“Lie down, my friend, and wait the 
good God’s pleasure,” said Alain sooth- 
ingly. “I will get you water 

“The knife! I will die, since you will 
not kill me. Voyons! You are dead—I 
killed you, I threw you in here. Do as 
much for me! Ha, ha, pretty Barbe—she 
is not for you, not for you, not for you! 
You are dead, and it was I that killed 
you!” 

As Alain looked at the man, and the 
wild eyes glared back into his own, it was 
borne in upon him that this was the truth; 
that it was by this man’s doing that he 
was parted from Barbe, by this man’s hand 
that he came there—there for all time, 
perhaps, never to set eyes on Barbe again 
— through the narrow loophole of the 
TOCK, 

He took an angry step towards Cadoual, 
and the fellow’s eyes blazed exultantly. 

“Not for you, not for you! She was 
mine, mine, mine, and I killed you and 
dropped you in the hole! You fool, 
you : 

Then he choked with blood, and the 
coughing seemed to rend him in pieces. 
He drew his leg up in agony and rolled 
over on the couch, and Alain thought he 
was dead; but he found him breathing 
still. Picking up half a dozen eggshells, 
he groped away to the pool for water. 

Cadoual was lying quietly, with his 
eyes closed, when Alain got back. He 
went up to him and trickled some water 
into his mouth. Before he knew it, the 
knife at his belt was plucked from its 
sheath and plunged into his back. 

It was a badly aimed blow, and only 
caught him on the right shoulder blade; 
but before he had recovered from the sur- 
prise of it Cadoual had plunged the knife 
into his own throat. 








XVI. 


Atatn Carponec’s account of his further 
experiences in the great cave is so strange 
that if you ask me whether I believe it I 
can only reply that I knew the man him- 
self for many years, that he was trans- 
parently honest and straightforward, and 























that, often as I heard him discuss these 
matters, I never found him vary in the 
slightest detail from the account he first 
gave me. Further, I may state that I sub- 
mitted his statement to a friend of mine, 
a very eminent professor of zodlogy, 
zoonomy, and zodtomy, whose reply was a 
demand to be taken forthwith to that 
cavern. 

“But,” I said, “all I want to know is 
whether these things are possible, or if 
they are only the distorted imaginings of 
an overstrained brain?” 

“Possible?” said the professor, with 
some warmth. “My dear fellow, every- 
thing is possible! 1 probably know more 
about these things than any other man 
this side heaven at the present mo- 
ment ”—the professor is not an English- 
man, I may say—“ and I would like to 
meet the man who is bold enough to put a 
limit to the possibilities of nature!” 

So I give you Alain’s account of what 
befell him in the great cave under Cap 
Réhel just as he gave it to me. 

The wound Cadoual had given him as a 
final legacy was painful, though not dan- 
gerous, and it was so situated that he was 
unable to treat it as he might have done 
if it had been in a more accessible place. 
The knife had plowed along the right 
shoulder blade, and had gone in somewhat 
more deeply at the base. Alain knew 
that it would shortly stiffen up, and that 
his arm would probably become too pain- 
ful to use for a time. So, with wise fore- 
thought, he made his preparations for an 
off spell. 

With very great difficulty he climbed 
the slope to the doves’ chamber, filled his 
bag with eggs, captured half a dozen 
plump little habitants, and scratched 
down fuel enough to last him many days. 
He accomplished the descent in safety, 
and conveyed his plunder by degrees to 
the tunnel way. But the sight of Cadoual’s 
body lying there, and the recollection of 
the thirst that had tortured him, decided 
him on making a change. So, in many 
slow and toilsome journeys, he carried 
everything he was likely to want through 
the break in the red organ pipes, into the 
pillarless hall by the pool. 

He sought out a niche there, and 
formed camp by starting a fire. Then 
he bathed his wound as well as he could in 
the pool, and strapped himself together 
in a rough way with long strips of his 
shirt, which was almost in rags from his 
scrambles up and down the slope. Ca- 
doual had no further need for clothing, so 
Alain took his things to replenish his own 
depleted wardrobe. 
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As he anticipated, the storm burst again 
with redoubled fury, and for two days and 
nights the cavern was filled with the 
clamor of the laboring rocks. The great 
red organ pipes, near which he lay, 
hummed each its own particular note, 
which rose and fell with the sobbing of 
the storm through the sea cave, and the 
wild medley that filled the air set his 
brain throbbing till his head seemed like 
to burst. 

More than once he groped his way to 
his peephole, in spite of bruises and 
wrenches to the wounded shoulder. But 
the lighthouse stood stark and lonely, the 
gallery had no occupant, and all he could 
see was the low gray sky and the wild 
waste of waves racing furiously for the 
rocks. And more than once he breasted 
and drifted with the rush of air through 
the funnel to the sink, and sat and watehed 
the tumult down below, anxious now for 
calm weather, so that he might see if per- 
chance salvation lay that way. 

When he passed the old camping ground 
on the second day, on his way to his look- 
out, he stopped short and rubbed his eyes. 
Even in this short time his sight had 
tuned itself somewhat to the twilight of 
the cavern; but now surely his eyes had 
played him false. He groped forward 
in amazement, and felt all round with his 
hands to make sure. 

But it was no trick of his eyes. Ca- 
doual’s body was gone. 

He leaned up against the rock, panting. 
The man was surely dead. He was cold 
and stiff the last time Alain saw him, but 
his body was no longer there. There was 
the couch on which he had lain. There 
were the remains of the fire and the egg- 
shells scattered about. No, there was no 
mistake, and Alain leaned there gazing 
with wide, startled eyes at the place where 
Cadoual ought to have been but was not. 

The superstitions of his race sprang up 
in him full blown, and flapped their wings 
about his brain, till he grew sick with ap- 
prehension. Either Cadoual had come to 
life again, or the Devil had come and 
taken him away. And since he was abso- 
lutely certain that Cadoual was dead, 
why, nom de dieu, it must be the Evil One. 
With no practical belief in the efficacy of 
the charm, Alain crossed himself devoutly 
as the only possible protection from the 
powers of darkness. 

When he got over the shock of it he went 
his way warily, least the Fiend should be 
lying in wait for him, too, round every 
dark corner. When he got back to his 
fire he piled the fuel high, and sat qua- 
king by it for the rest of the day. 
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When he fell asleep at night he woke 
with a start lest his fire should have gone 
out; though why fire should be any pro- 
t-ction against the Devil might have been 
beyond his powers of explanation. 

Once when he woke thus in the mid- 
dle of the night, he got an impression of 
stealthy movement out in the darkness be- 
yond, and it set him shivering. He lay 
grimping to his couch, and listened with 
every nerve that was in him. The storm 
had ceased, the rock voices were dumb 
once more, the silence of death reigned 
through all the pillared aisles. When 
Alain cautiously fed his fire the flames 
set shadowy goblins flitting about be- 
hind the organ pipes. It was a situation 
to try even nerves that had known no 
shocks. 

Surely something moved out beyond 
there. He sweated cold terrors, and lay 
low, with bristling hair and creeping back. 
He dared not sleep, and the night passed 
slowly, full of vague fears. 

When at last the far-away corner but- 
tress stole silently out of the surrounding 
darkness and showed faintly against the 
glimmering twilight behind, Alain knew 
that it was day. He breathed a sigh of re- 
lief, for the day was not quite as the night, 
even in that dismal hole. The night holds 
terrors where even the day holds no great 
joys. 

He fed his fire and started off after a 
further supply of food and fuel. It was 
very dark in there, but by this time he 
could find his way in spite of that. He 
eame to the cleft in the organ pipes, and 
climbed through with many side glances 
for any suspicious flitter among the shad- 
ows. 

Instead of coming down on the rock, 
his bare foot lighted on something soft 
and clammy cold. His flesh retracted in- 
stinctively, and he rolled over headlong. 
His hand touched the thing that lay there, 
and in a moment he was up and away 
among the pillars, gasping with horror, 
sick with fear. For the thing he had fal- 
len ‘over was Cadoual’s body, or he was 
mad! 

Instinct would have led him to his lair, 
but that awful thing lay between. He 
fled straight on as he rose from the 
ground, and never stopped nor cast a look 
behind till he had sealed the steep side 
wall and lay in the doves’ nest, with his 
heart going like a pump and his brain 
cracking with amazement and horror. 

Tt could not be—and yet it was! He had 
felt it, and he knew. 

It was long before he found courage 
even to lift his head and peep fearfully 
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into the cave below. As for going down, 
so crazy a thought never entered his head. 

It took two full days and nights of 
close retirement, the absorption of many 
eggs, which fortunately served for drink 
as well as meat, and the absolute absence 
of any slightest sign or sound below, to 
string Alain’s jangled nerves to some- 
thing like their usual level. 

Then, with infinite caution, and every 
sense on end with apprehension, he stole 
down, and crept foot by foot through the 
pillared hall. He had sueceeded in half 
convincing himself that his imagination 
had played him a seurvy trick. He had 
come to doubt the actual existence of the 
thing he had felt. He had nerved himself 
to go and see. 

Foot by foot he made his way, with 
many a cautious halt, prepared for in- 
stant flight at every step. He found that 
two days’ continuous stay in the lighter 
cavern had sufficed to affect in some de- 
gree the adjustment of his eyes to the 
dark. He strained them till they shot 
with sparks, but saw nothing. 

And so he came at last to the gap in 
the sereen, and there was nothing there, 
nor had he seen or heard any least suspi- 
cious thing. He climbed quickly through 
and groped to his camp. He gathered a 
handful of his bedding and lit it, with a 
quick all round glance as the flame leaped 
out; but there was nothing abnormal in 
sight. His couch, indeed, was scattered, 
and so were the thin white ashes of his 
fires, but the disturbances of the last 
night he passed there were sufficient to ac- 
count for these things. 

He had brought a supply of food with 
him, so he set to and plucked and eooked 
a pigeon. The smell of it was grateful, 
and did more than anything else to dissi- 
pate the remnants of his fears. 

By the time he had picked the last bone 
he was satisfied that the terrors of that 
other night had suggested to him things 
that were not. He started eagerly for the 
sea cave to see what it looked like in its 
ordinary frame of mind, and whether 
there was any possibility of escape that 
way. 

The water lapped musically on the 
rough sides of the basin, against which it 
had churned with such fury the last time 
he saw it. The whispers ran up into the 
roof and hummed there till it buzzed like 
a hive. The place was filled with the 
gentle murmurings and with a strange, 
wan light that came glimmering up from 
the water. It was a dim green light full 
of breaks and flutterings, and it came 
from the further end of the'pool. Alain 
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crept down the incline to the edge of the 
water and sat down to consider it. 

Away in front there, where the light was 
strongest, there must be an opening to the 
sea; but from the look of it the tunnel was 
very far down, and from the dimness of 
the light the arch must be a thick one. 
Could he get through by diving? It 
seemed more than doubtful. He had no 
means of judging the distance between the 
pool and the sea, and the attempt to find 
out might cost him his life. 

When his eyes grew more accustomed to 
the shifting glimmer, he saw shadows 
gliding to and fro across the disk which he 
took to be the inner mouth of the tunnel. 
And presently he made out waving fronds 
and filaments of sea weed, in such masses, 
at times, that the light was almost ob- 
secured. 

He sat there the greater part of the 
day, dabbling his feet in the free sea water, 
in hopes that the ebb tide might bring the 
mouth of the tunnel nearer to him. But 
it never got close enough to give him any 
ideas concerning it worth risking his life 
upon. 

He would have gone down into the 
water at once for a closer investigation, but 
the wound in his shoulder had opened with 
his late exertions, and healing lay in quiet. 

He had counted so much on the sea cave 
leading to freedom that the disappoint- 
ment depressed him exceedingly. How- 
ever, there were those other archways and 
eross tunnels, and any one of them might 
be the one he wanted. So the following 
day he began a systematic search, and it 
kept him very fully occupied, which made 
for mental balance. 

Of his labors in the transport of fuel 
for flares, of his precarious gropings in the 
dark, of all he saw down there of the 
stupendous works wrought in the dark by 
nature and the untold ages, I have no 
space here to tell. I have heard him try 
to describe them; and at such times his 
blue eyes had a fixed and far-away look in 
them, and words failed him, and the sum- 
ming up of the whole was usually a quiet, 
reminiscent “Mon dieu, mon dieu!” 
which, while lacking in descriptive detail, 
told us more than many words. 

Descriptive detail, you see, was not 
Alain Carbonec’s strong point, but the 
things that actually happened to himself 
wrought themselves into his very soul 
and could never be effaced. And no mat- 
ter how rough their telling, no man could 
hear them from his lips without feeling 
that he believed every word he spoke. 

He searched in turn every opening out 
of the great cave, and found no hope in 
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hie of them, and his spirits sank very 
Ow. 

At the farther end, far away past the 
red organ pipes, the cave opened through 
narrow tunnels into other caves, and 
these again into others. He might have 
wandered for days, but dared not, lest he 
should never get back. 

In the furthest chamber he ever reached, 
where the pillars and curtains and ten- 
drils of rock were all as green as the water 
in the sea cave, and the silence was so 
crushing that he averred he could hear 
the rocks growing, he came on an object 
that sent him home to his fire and tied 
him there for two days. 

In the farthest corner of that far cave 
he came on the body of a man, sunk down 
on its knees and sitting on its heels, chin 
on chest, hands in lap, in the attitude of 
prayer, or of utter despair. It was so 
coated with green stone, like everything 
else thereabouts, that it might easily have 
passed as one more stone among many. 
But something about it drew Alain’s at- 
tention, and he examined it carefully. He 
even wasted a precious match on it, and 
a flare, and he says it had been a man. 

It had doubtless been there for ages, 
from the times before those great red 
organ pipes grew together in the cave. 
Alain viewed it with awe, took its moral 
to heart, and went back quickly. For days 
thereafter he never strayed beyond the 
sight of his fire or the light of the outer 
cave. 


XVII. 


Eacu day, as soon as he rose—and some 
nights he got but little sleep, as you will 
see—Alain went first to his lookout for a 
sight of Barbe. If he was in time and in 
luck, he would see her come out on the 
gallery and stand gazing towards Cap 
Réhel. He knew that it was of him she 
was thinking, that it was for him she was 
looking and doubtless praying. 

He was not a religious man. Perhaps it 
was not his fault. At religion, as taught 
by the priests, he had scoffed with his 
fellows, holding the “crows” in as small 
esteem as they did. But as his hopes and 
spirits sank—“ I became very religious,” 
I have heard him say in his simple way. 
“T think I prayed most of the time, and 
came to do it at last without knowing it, 
because I had very great fear.” 

It was the sight of Barbe which started 
his prayers each day. As soon as he saw 
her he cried: “ The good God have pity 
on us!” And if he did not see her he 
prayed it just the same. 
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In spite of his conviction that that un- 
pleasant return of Cadoual’s body was not 
a reality, but the result of a general slack- 
ening of nerves and senses, there re- 
mained in him a constant feeling of dis- 
comfort, which he tried in vain to throw 
off. However hard he might work during 
the day, his rest at night was broken by 
dreams from which he woke in shivering 
terrors, by sounds which ceased when he 
listened for them, by the feeling of prox- 
imity to some horror for which he could 
not account and of which he could not get 
rid. It clung to him even when he woke 
up, and, as he put it—“I went with my 
chin over both shoulders.” 

One night, after a better sleep than 
usual, he woke in a cold sweat, and found 
his fire burned nearly out. He was gath- 
ering a handful of his bedding to brighten 
it, when a sound in the darkness froze 
him to the marrow, and he lay listening 
with his hand outstretched. 

“Tt seemed to me that Death was creep- 
ing past me, and was very long in passing.” 

I give you his own words, for I cannot 
beat them. 

He said the air smelled cold and damp. 
He shook so that he slipped the hand near- 
est his mouth between his teeth to keep 
them from rattling, and bore the mark for 
weeks. And out there, in the dark, some- 
thing went slowly past him—very slowly, 
almost without noise; and he lay biting 
his hand and shaking with fear. 

He slept no more that night. As soon as 
the outer cave glimmered with the dawn 
he got up to go and bid Barbe good morn- 
ing. As he drew near to the gap in the 
red organ pipes all the accumulated ter- 
rors of the past gripped him by the back 
and wrung the life and reason nearly out 
of him. For, crossways against the open- 
ing, just above the lower unbroken cone, 
was Cadoual’s body, apparently trying 
hard to get through. If it had come 
straight, head up and feet to the ground, it 
could have accomplished the passage with- 
out difficulty; but the sight of it lying on 
its side in the air, and straining against 
the bars ia that lopsided fashion, was too 
much for Alain. 

At first he was too stricken to move. He 
stood with loose jaw and fixed eyes, and 
lcoked at the awful thing. 

Then the hanging pipes against which it 
strained snapped suddenly up above with 
a ringing crack. The pipes came down 
with a crash, and, as the echoes bellowed 
out, Cadoual’s body came swiftly through 
about a yard from the ground. Alain 
fell, and remembered nothing more. 

When he came to, he was lying where he 
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had fallen, and nothing had touched him. 
He crawled back to his fire, piled on fuel, 
and sat there all day, eating nothing, 
thinking nothing, except that his mind 
had given way at last, which was a fairly 
good proof that it had not. 

Only once did he get up, and that was to 
go and examine the red pipes, in a half 
dazed, doubtful way, to see if they were 
really broken. There was no doubt about 
their being broken, and he went back to 
his fire and tried to untie the knots in his 
brain. But they were beyond him, and at 
last he got heavily up, lighted a sheaf of 
fuel, and, swinging it before him to keep 
off the Devil, went through the opening 
in the pipes. With never a glance through 
his lookout, he climbed the side wall and 
lay down in the doves’ chamber. 

He was quite sure now that his brain 
had gone, and greatly surprised that he 
felt so little different from what he always 
had done. 

On the third day he slid down the slope 
and crept through the pillars to the sea 
cave, determined to make his way out 
through the tunnel or die in the attempt. 
He stripped and plunged in, and the 
water braced him like a tonic. Then, no- 
ting exactly where he wanted to go, he 
clambered up the rock wall and dived for 
the wavering disk below. 

Through his half closed eyes, as he 
came opposite the light, he looked down 
the tunnel and saw the brighter gleam of 
the depths of sun-lit water outside. But 
it seemed a great way off, and he doubted 
if any human lungs could last out the 
passage. 

Furthermore, there seemed some ob- 
struction in the tunnel between him and 
the outer light. What it was he could 
not make out in the short time he could 
wait down there. He came up and sat 
blowing and coughing till his wind came 
back, and then plunged for the disk once 
more. 

There was something in the passage, 
and the impression he got of it was of an 
immense red cabbage, rooted to the rock, 
with a base as wide as a table top, and 
strange shadowy arms which swung to 
and fro with the pulse of the water. He 
had never in his life seen anything like 
it, and there was something strangely 
menacing about it; but it never for one 
moment occurred to him that such a thing 
might be actively hostile. 

Presently he dived again, and as he 
came opposite the tunnel some colder 
thing than the water lapped softly round 
his body. He took it for a frond of sea- 
weed, and tore at it with his hands. A 
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slight shock went through his hand and 
body. He felt himself being drawn gently 
towards the tunnel, and through his nar- 
rowed lids he saw a dozen of those strange 
red bulbous arms stealing towards him. 

Another thin slimy cord coiled softly 
round his legs, and thrilled him with 
prickling shocks. He kicked and tore in 
desperation, and, feeling the rock wall 
of the tunnel mouth under his feet, 
doubled himself for one great effort and 
shot up to the surface. He crawled to a 
ledge and lay there while the water, ran 
out of him and breath came slowly back, 
grateful for life, though he scarcely knew 
why. 

He was still lying there when there 
came a ruffling of the pool below, a long 
drawn rustle up the rocky slope which led 
to the great cave, and there passed before 
his startled eyes a sinuous monster whose 
length he could not determine, but which 
seemed to him endless. 

The light was very dim, the pool itself 
being brighter than the void above, since 
all the light there was came through it. 
The end of the monster was still in the 
tunnel leading from the sea when the 
front of it had passed out of sight up the 
tunnel leading to the cave. It moved in 
long undulations, and the swiftness of 
its oncoming took it up the slope with- 
out a pause. 

Alain flattened himself to his ledge and 
tried not to breathe, lest it should turn and 
rend him. What it was he knew not, but 
he believed it was in very truth the Devil, 
and he had no slightest desire to follow it 
into the eave. 

He lay on his ledge all night, naked and 
shivering, not daring to move a limb lest 
the monster should be silently watching 
him. And the pool below rose to its full- 
est and sank to its lowest, and the light 
faded out of it and left it all a black welter 
of gurgles and cluckings. 

He dared not close his eyes, but lay 
there watching and waiting. 

Once during the night the pool glowed 
sudden fire, which broke against the rocky 
walls till the place looked like a mighty 
caldron, and he lay sick with fear lest the 
Thing should choose that time to return. 

The wan green light stole back into the 
pool at last, and he knew that it was morn- 
ing. Outside, the lighthouse was gleaming 
in ‘the early sunshine, and Barbe would be 
in the gallery watching the coming of the 
day and thinking of him who came not 
in spite of all her prayers. Alain lay 
chilled to the marrow on his narrow ledge, 
and waited the return of the Devil. 

And since all things come to him who 


waits, that came at last for which he 
waited. 

He heard a sound of movement in the 
passage, and in the fluttering light he saw 
once more the body of George Cadoual. It 
came swiftly along, waist high as before, 
head and feet dropping slightly to the 
ground, and Alain saw that the monster 
held it round the waist with huge fat lips 
pouting above and below it. He had time 
for no more when it glided into the pool 
and went through the tunnel with a rush 
that sent the water splashing up the sides 
of the cave. Then Alain drew his 
cramped limbs together, grabbed his 
clothes, and fled to his chamber of refuge 
among the doves. 

He was in a strange state of mind, 
wrung with physical terror, yet to some 
extent mentally relieved. Cadoual was 
explained, at all events. What this awful 
Thing might be he could not tell. It 
seemed to belong to this world, but it was 
monstrous beyond belief, and he shook at 
thought of it. 

He dressed himself, for he was very cold, 
and instinct sent his hand here and there 
in search of eggs and conveyed them to his 
mouth, After that he lay all day with his 
head overhanging the gulf, ori the watch 
for the Devil. 

He lay in the roost all day and saw no 
sign of it, and that night, too, passed with- 
out disturbance. It was the afternoon of 
the second day before anything occurred 
to trouble him, and he declares that dur- 
ing these days and nights he never slept 
a wink, which indeed is likely enough. 

Towards sunset he saw it coming, and 
from his eyrie gazed down upon it, fasci- 
nated with horror and by no means sure of 
his own safety. It came slowly along the 
level at the bottom of the slope, its front 
erected slightly, and nosing curiously to 
and fro as it came. Head, as distinct 
from body, there seemed to be none. The 
body was about as thick round as a man, 
and in length indeterminate, since it con- 
tracted and expanded in its progression 
with extraordinary suppleness. At times 
it seemed no thicker than the upper part 
of a man’s leg; then, as its bulk drew up 
for another slow forward stretch, it 
swelled prodigiously and grew tense with 
the working of the mighty muscles inside, 
and the smooth swollen skin gleamed 
iridescent. 

It was very terrible to look upon, quite 
apart from any powers of evil it might 
possess. In describing it Alain Carbonec 
used the word ver-du-diable—devil-worm 
—and that was doubtless near enough. 

Head, as I have said, there was appar- 
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ently none. The Thing ended in front, to 
put it in Alain’s own words, as it prob- 
ably ended in the rear, in a simple round- 
ing off of the body, without any apparent 
features. The other end of it he could not 
see, and in fact he never did see the whole 
of it at once. 

It nosed about among some lumps of 
fuel which lay there. Presently he saw 
the blunt front end of it press down among 
the rubbish, and it came up with a broken 
rock pinnacle which it circled round the 
middle with two great folds of its front 
skin like two pouting lips. It carried 
this about playfully, as it had carried 
Cadoual’s body, and then the great blunt 
snout, still brandishing its toy, came 
rambling vaguely up the slope, and Alain 
watched it in mortal terror. 

The sun just then shot in its long golden 
bar through the loophole, and as the beast 
swung its head slowly to and fro it swung 
it through the bar of light. It dropped as 
if struck, and the rock it carried went 
clattering down the slope. 

For a time it lay still. The light died 
out, and it came nosing up the slope again. 

Alain was sure it was after him, and his 
extremity sharpened his wits. It had 
ducked at the thrust of the light. It might 
be that it had eyes, though he could not 
see any. It might be that light was ob- 
noxious to it. It might be that the fires 
he had kept up in the cave had been his 
salvation. 

The beast came on as leisurely as if it 
knew he was there and could not escape. 
It drew up the slope with easy undula- 
tions indicative of tremendous muscular 
power. It was coming. 

He frantically raked together an arm- 
ful of nests, regardless of the complaints 
of their occupants. He held the bundle 
on the slope in front of him, and drew out 
Cadoual’s box of matches. He lit a match, 
and, as the mass burst into flame, he rolled 
“ down on the menacing brown head be- 
ow. 

The Thing dropped instantly, with the 
flames all about it. The scattered stuff 
below caught fire too, and Alain flung 
down more to help it, as fast as he could 
gather and fling. The great worm writhed 
in silent agony; then, with a mighty 
heave, its head came sweeping back over 
its body, and it disappeared like a shadow 
into the great cave. 


XVIII. 


Wuen Barbe came out into the gallery 
in the early dawn one morning, her eye 
fell at once on something floating in the 
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Pot. So familiar was she with all her sur- 
roundings that no smallest thing out of 
the common could escape her notice. 

She stood gazing at that white thing cir. 
cling slowly round and round in the 
broken water, now gliding quietly, now 
jerking abruptly and spinning and dart. 
ing, the sport of the waves. 

It was too far away to see with any ex. 
actness; but she knew it was a body. Her 
heart beat slowly, and a sick fear came 
over her, at the thought that it might be 
Alain come back to her in this way, even 
as he had come the first time. 

She went slowly down the ladder to her 
father, who had just turned in. 

“There is a man in the Pot,” she said 
abruptly. 

“Eh b’en!” said Pierre. “ Let him stop 
there.” 

“ But ” and she stopped short. To 
hint at the possibility of its being Alain 
Carbonee was not the way to enlist 
Pierre’s sympathies. 

“T want no more men out of the Pot!” 

Barbe flushed at the implication. 

“It might be—one of them,” she said 
hesitatingly. 

“You'd better go and see;” and Pierre 
lurched over with his face to the wall as an 
intimation that the interview was ended. 

Yes, truly, she would go and see. The 
very worst could be no worse than she had 
come to believe. If that were Alain’s body 
washing about in the Pot, she would be 
more content to have him resting quietly 
in the ground. 

So she slowly let down the boat from its 
beams, securing one rope while she 
slacked the other, till it dipped and rode. 
Then she threw in her casting rope, made 
after a pattern all her own—a long thin 
line raying at the end into four short 
rope arms, each weighted with a ball of 
lead. It was a combination of lasso and 
bolas which Barbe had found extremely 
useful. Many a prize had she fished out 
of the Pot with it, and not a few bodies. 
There were certain parts of the whirl- 
pool, however, which she could not reach 
even with this long arm, and in these the 
flotsam would swing round and round for 
days, till the hidden forces sucked it down 
and in due time delivered it on Plenevec 
beach. 

She pulled to the inner lip of the Pot, 
for the tide was nearly at the flood. Then 
she stood up to watch for the bobbing 
white thing to come round to her. It was 
dawdling playfully round the pool, now 
darting forward as if endowed with sud- 
den intention, then wandering off on a side 
issue, then twisting suddenly backwards 
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on some hidden coil of the water. Barbe 
sat gently working her oars and gazing 
at it with the face of a mother eagle. 

Suddenly the strenuousness of her face 
relaxed. Some sudden upheaval of the 
water had turned the body completely 
over, so that now it lay face downwards. 
She saw that it had black hair, and her 
heart was glad. At all events, it was not 
the body of Alain Carbonec. 

She waited till it came round to her 
side of the Pot, then stood and flung her 
line, missed twice, and the third time cap- 
tured it and held it anchored against the 
slow flow of the current. She had to wait 
till the tide was at its highest before she 
could draw the body gently in at the end 
of her line. She bent over it, not without 
emotion, in spite of the practise she had 
had. A drowned man always made her 
heart ache, but now the rebound from her 
fears, and the renewed possibilities of 
hope, faint though the hope might be, 
made her almost indifferent to this stran- 
ger. So she bent and looped the line round 
the flaccid feet and turned her boat to- 
wards Plenevec. 

“Tiens!” said one of the loungers 
among the boats on the beach, as Barbe 
drew into sight. “Za Carcassone who 
arrives! ” 

“The old man must be ill,” said another; 
“or maybe she wants news of Alain, and 
the old curmudgeon won’t speak.” 

“Tf he told all he knew!” said a third. 
“ Pardie, it is a wise man that ean hold his 
tongue!” 

“Or a guilty one.” 

“That’s so.” 

“Tschut!” from another. “ Unless you 
make out that he killed them both, you 
have no right to say so. If it had been 
only one, and that one Alain Carbonec, 
I'd say yes with you, but why the old 
hunks should kill them both I cannot see. 
More likely one of them has killed the 
other on account of this girl, and then 
bolted.” 

“Tf that’s so, I bet you it wasn’t Alain 
did the killing.” 

“Tt wasn’t like him if he did, any way. 
Voyons, here comes M. Gaudriol.” 

Then they caught a glimpse of what 
Barbe had in tow and moved down in a 
body to meet her. 

“What hast thou there, little one?” 
cried Gaudriol, when she came within hail. 

But Barbe pulled steadily ashore before 
she answered, and then she said simply: 
“A body out of the Pot.” 

And Gaudriol’s official heart began to 
beat more quickly, for the chances were, 
since there had been no wreck, that light 
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was come at last on the mystery that had 
been troubling them all. 

It could not be Alain’s body, or Barbe 
would not have answered him so quietly. 
If Cadoual’s, then—truly, yes, his fears 
would be no less for Alain, but they would 
be of a different sort. 

“ Voyons!” he said softly, lest his voice 
should tell his fears. “ Let us see.” 

They drew the body carefully ashore, 
and all crowded round. Then all fell back 
as it was turned over, for it was a very 
ghastly sight. Bruised and broken, with a 
stab in the throat, and every evidence of 
brutal maltreatment, no more crying wit- 
ness to a horrible crime ever took the 
stand than that silent figure lying on the 
shingle. 

“Mon dieu! Mon dieu!” murmured 
the sergeant. “It is he—Cadoual.” 

“ He has been murdered,” said one. 

“ Smashed all to pieces,” said another. 

“ Mais, mon dieu, it is brutality beyond 
belief ;” and they talked among them- 
selves and looked askance at Barbe. 

“ Did you know who it was, ma fille?” 
asked Gaudriol. 

“No,” she said. “I saw him from the 
gallery. But my—M. Carcassone would 
not go.” The bystanders growled mean- 
ingly. “So I went myself and drew him 
out with the line. I feared it might be 
Alain.” 

Gaudriol would almost have preferred 
that it had been Alain, but then there is a 
vast difference between liking and love. 

Half the village was gathered around 
the body. Now the crowd was suddenly 
parted by Mme. Cadoual, who came down 
on it and through it like a black fury. Her 
face was very white against her coarse 
black hair, which had broken loose in her 
passage, and her eyes were ablaze with 
passion. 

“ They say ” she began at sight of M. 
Gaudriol; and then she saw the body on 
the stones, and went quickly to it and fell 
on her knees beside it. “ George, my son, 
my son! Dost thou come back to me like 
this? Tell me, then, who has done this 
to thee!” and she bent her ear to the sod- 
den white lips. 

“Tt is that cursed old murderer at the 
lighthouse! ” she cried, springing up with 
a scream which sent the erowd flying back 
from her. “ Oh, my God, but he shall pay 
for this, and that girl who tempted thee 
across there! Life for life and blood for 
blood! And may their souls ” and 
she proceeded to curse them with all the 
vehemence of her outraged motherhood, 
while Barbe shivered and went pale. 

“ Tiens, it is she!” cried the tigress, as 
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some instinct told her that the strange 
girl with the uncoiffed hair and the beau- 
tiful face, though it was pale and sad 
enough just now, must be thé girl who had 
stolen her son’s heart from her; and she 
launched herself at Barbe. 

But Gaudriol had foreseen it, and 
stepped between them just in time. He 
took the woman by the shoulders and held 
her, struggling fiercely, while her work- 
ing mouth volleyed curses past him. 

“Be quiet!” he said, shaking her. 
“You don’t know what you are saying. 
The girl has nothing to do with it, at all 
events.” 

“Blood for blood!” shrieked the 
mother. “ Their lives for his, and ever- 
lasting torment for their souls! ” 

“ Take her home,” said Gaudriol to the 
bystanders. “She is going out of her 
mind. And carry him ”—with a nod to- 
wards the body—* home, too. For you, ma 
fille, I will take you back to the light. Jan 
Godey, we will take your boat and tow 
the other; ” and in two minutes they were 
under weigh. 

At sight of them going, Mme. Cadoual 
broke from her guardians and came rush- 
ing down the shingle. She dashed into 


the water, and hurled curses after them 
with voice, and hands, and eyes, and every 


fiber of her being. 

“Don’t look at her,” said Gaudriol to 
Barbe. “She is mad.” 

He was very silent after that, preparing 
traps for Pierre, till they bumped against 
the iron ladder. 

“He will be sleeping,” said Barbe, as 
she joined him in the doorway. 

“ Bien,” said Gaudriol, as once before. 
“T like them sleeping ;” and once more he 
laid his hand on the sleeping man’s shoul- 
der in hopes of trapping the guilt in his 
eyes as he woke. 

“ Comment donc? ” cried Pierre, sitting 
up and rubbing his eyes. “ You again, M. 
Gaudriol? I thought 26 

“ George Cadoual has come home, mon 
beau,” said the sergeant. 

“ Ah!” snorted Pierre. “ Then you are 
satisfied I didn’t kill that one, at all 
events.” 

“Unfortunately, he is dead.” 

“How? Dead; and come home? What 
do you mean?” and the old man stiffened 
suddenly. 

“He has been killed, brutally killed. 
Every bone in his body is broken, and his 
throat cut.” 

“Mon dieu!” and he gazed back at 
Gaudriol defiantly, and yet visibly won- 
dering. “And how did he come back, 
then?” 
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“Your daughter brought him. He was 
in the Pot.” 

“ Tiens, I remember. She asked me to 
go, but I wanted no more men out of the 
Pot.” 

He was silent for a moment, turning the 
news over in his mind. Then he looked up 
at Gaudriol and asked suddenly: 

“ And the other?” 

“ There is no news of him,” said the ser. 
geant with a shake of the head. 

“ Voyons, donc!” said Pierre musingly, 
after more thought. “Go away, Barbe; I 
must speak with M. Gaudriol.” 

“No, I shall not go. You are going to 
speak against Alain,” said Barbe, with her 
face very pale and her fists clenched. 

“Eh b’en, it is all one!” and to the 
sergeant: “ You think I have had a finger 
in all this, M. Gaudriol. You are wrong. 
I know nothing about it, except this. 
George Cadoual went away to Plougastel. 
He discovered there that Alain Carbonec 
was in reality Alain Kervec, son of that 
man I killed here for his sins eighteen 
years ago.” He spoke steadily, but the 
cords stood out in his forehead. “ Now, if 
Alain learned that it was Cadoual told 
me that, why—voyez vous, that may ex- 
plain some things.” 

Gaudriol feared it might, but he was 
not going to let Pierre see it. 

“And you told Alain it was Cadoual 
who gave you that information—when 
he came back that day, was it not so?” he 
asked quietly. © 

“T did not see him, so I could not tell 
him. How many more times must I tell 
you that? Nom de dieu!” began Pierre 
with a touch of anger, and then brought 
himself to with a round turn and re- 
lapsed into sulky silence. 

Gaudriol was satisfied in his own mind, 
from what he had seen, that Pierre had 
nothing to do with Cadoual’s death. He 
turned and left the room, followed by 
Barbe. The mystery was beyond him, and 
he was full of angry perplexity. For now 
that a body had turned up, and beyond all 
doubt a body that pointed to murder, 
something must be done, but what he did 
not know. 

If it had been Alain’s body, he would 
have arrested Pierre on the spot. But he 
could see no adequate reason why Pierre 
should have killed Cadoual, unless indeed 
he had gone out of his mind and killed for 
the sake of killing, or for the purpose of 
keeping Barbe free. 

“You do not doubt Alain, monsieur?” 
asked Barbe piteously, as they stood at the 
top of the iron ladder. “ Alain could not 
do any such thing.” 
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“T will not believe it, my child,” he said 
kindly. “ At present I cannot understand 
it, We must hope for the best.” 

But there was not very much hope in 
him as Jan Godey’s boat swung back to 
Plenevee. He feared greatly for Alain, 
and now his fear was not that the lad was 
dead. 

Thereafter Barbe spent much time in 
the gallery, and watched the Pot as a 
starving eagle eyes the plains. 


XIX. 


Two whole days Alain roosted among 
the doves and watched for the reappear- 
ance of the enemy. Then, as there had 
been no slightest sign of it during all that 
time, he crept cautiously down and ven- 
tured into the great cave, carrying with 
him an armful of dry nests and a match 
ready to fire it at a moment’s notice. His 
flesh crinkled at thought of the horrible 
thing, and he went wide-eyed, stopping 
every few steps to listen. But the silence 
lay heavy, and struck him with a new feel- 
ing of oppression after the multitudinous 
murmurings and family squabblings of 
the chambered doves. 

With one eye on the arch that led down 
to the water cave, and in momentary fear 


of seeing that awful black snout issue 
from it, he made a cursory inspection of 
the nearer parts of the cavern, and saw 


nothing to excite his fears. He got a 
drink at the pool, and clambered up to his 
lookout, but saw no sign of Barbe. Then 
he went up into his nest again, and slept 
that night, in spite of the overpowering 
smell and the restless flutterings of his 
bedfellows. 

Next morning he was at the lookout by 
dawn, and was cheered by the sight of 
Barbe in the gallery. He saw her quit it 
suddenly, and presently she came to the 
doorway, to lower the boat and row away 
as if she were coming to fetch him. She 
had gone after Cadoual’s body in the Pot, 
but Alain could not follow her so far. She 
did not return, and he went on about his 
business, 

Bit by bit during the next three days he 
satisfied himself that he was the only oc- 
cupant of the cave, and at last gained 
confidence enough to relight his fire. By 
way of protection, he collected an im- 
mense pile of fuel, and lay each night be- 
hind it. He had so far kept clear of the 
sea cave. His experiences there were still 
too fresh in his memory, and the possibil- 
ity of meeting that terrible thing face to 
face in the narrow passage held him back. 

But courage grew with immunity. By 
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way of occupation, while he lay in hiding, 
he had fashioned some fishhooks out of 
pigeons’ breast bones, with no very definite 
intention of using them indeed, but be- 
cause he could not lie absolutely still and 
do nothing. Bones were the only things 
on which he could employ his knife, and 
fishhooks suggested themselves most nat- 
urally to him. He thought now of the fish 
in the pool, and determined to add some to 
his limited faring. Hooks he had, line he 
made by unroving some of Cadoual’s jersey 
and twisting it into a tight, thin cord. He 
took some scraps of pigeon flesh for bait, 
and an armful of fuel for protection, and 
went cautiously down the passage to the 
sea. 

Nothing disturbed him on the road, and 
he was soon sitting in the dim green glim- 
mer, baiting his hooks, and wondering 
why the cave seemed darker than usual, 
though he knew that the sun was shining 
brightly outside. He cast a couple of 
lines and sat with one in each hand, wait- 
ing for the twitch that should tell him the 
bait had been swallowed. The twitch 
came almost instantly, and in five min- 
utes he had fish enough for a couple of 
days. They were allis of two to three 
pounds’ weight—the allis being, I believe, 
something akin to the shad. 

But as he sat watching the slant of his 
lines in the glimmering water, he became 
aware of something down below which 
had not been there before, a darker band 
of shadow which ran nearly the length of 
the pool. It seemed to stream out of the 
tunnel that led to the sea, and swung 
gently to and fro. He peered and pon- 
dered over this for a long time, but could 
make nothing of it in the shifting light. 

He thought about it while he broiled his 
fish and dallied over the novel enjoyment 
of it. All the time he kept a watchful 
eye on that dark archway that led to the 
sea. Out of his much thinking an idea 
evolved itself some time in the night; 
and as soon as he had bidden Barbe good 
morning he hastened back to the sea cave 
to put his idea to the test. 

For a long time he sat and watched the 
dark waving shadow, and then, as it grew 
in consistency with the growing light, and 
showed no signs of moving, he screwed 
himself to the point of going down to see 
whether or no it was what he thought it 
might be. 

With a vivid recollection of the un- 
pleasantness of his last dip in the pool, he 
would have preferred some other way of 
satisfying his curiosity. But there was no 
other way; so he slowly peeled, and at last 
went in with a plunge, but well away 
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from the tunnel and those clammy, long- 
reaching arms which had embraced him 
before. 

His groping hands sliddered along the 
shadow, and sent colder chills along his 
spine than the water of the pool could pro- 
duce. So far his idea was correct. The 
waving shadow was the body of the mon- 
ster that had terrified him so. It swung to 
the ceaseless movement of the pool. It 
had not moved since first he saw it. It 
was evidently dead, and in spite of his 
creeping spine and polluted fingers he felt 
suddenly more his own man again. 

Once assured that the Thing was dead, 
the desire to know how it died followed 
naturally. By degrees Alain ventured 
nearer and nearer to the tunnel out of 
which the dark body projected, and so at 
last saw a very strange sight through his 
glimmering lids. For the monster was 
held firmly in the middle by the enfolding 
of those transparent red arms which had 
almost drawn him into the tunnel the 
first day he went into the water. Myriads 
of them seemed clasped round the long 
body, and so tightly was it gripped, and 
such a mass of flabby tentacles had gath- 
ered over it, that the victim seemed to be 
embedded in the center of its destroyer. 

One or two of-the diaphanous arms 
waved above the thick red mass below, 
like lookouts on the watch. To the start- 
led investigator of this strange sea tragedy 
it was amazing that things so apparently 
wanting in solidity should have been able 
to accomplish so much. But the monster 
was dead, and his life was freed from its 
terrors, and he walked back into the great 
cave with a spring in his step and his 
thoughts already busy with other matters. 

For, now that the Devil was dead and 
Alain could go without fear, his mind set 
itself strenuously to the work of getting 
out of prison. Outlet on the ground floor, 
so to speak, he believed there was none; at 
any rate, he had given up all hope of find- 
ing any. Apparently the only other man 
who had penetrated into the cave had died 
in hopeless despair with his face to the 
blank wall of that far inner eave. Alain 
doubted if it would be possible for him to 
get out without assistance from the out- 
side, and his brain wearied itself with im- 
possible plans for attracting attention to 
his plight. 

The only communication he could hold 
with the world. was through that narrow 
slit which gave him daily sight of Barbe, 
a sight for which he never ceased to thank 
God, though he did it unconsciously and 
not in words. The inner opening of that 
slit he had not so far been able to ap- 
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proach, by reason of the arching of the 
cavern wall thereabouts. He had been 
able to look through it only at a distance, 
and from the opposite slope. The other 
window, through which the sun shot his 
last rays each night, was high above his 
head, sixty or seventy meters at least, he 
reckoned—say two hundred feet; and be- 
low it also the granite walls fell away so 
that nothing but a fly could have crawled 
up them. 

Even if he reached the inner end of his 
lookout shaft, the problem of communica- 
tion would still confront him. Like a wise 
man, he tackled the business nearest to his 
hand, and let his brains go puzzling after 
the rest. Meanwhile he was grateful for 
life, and the releasing of his soul from the 
terrors that had made it weaker than 
water. He had food in abundance, and 
the inexpressible comfort of fire, and 
above all he had the daily sight of Barbe to 
kindle his courage and keep him from de- 
spair. 

To build a platform twenty feet high up 
to the cleft was his first task. That in- 
volved much labor, but no great difficul- 
ties. The great red organ pipes furnished 
his platform, and the first steps back to 
life and Barbe. 

He sacrificed them ruthlessly. For days 
the great cave clanged with the echoes of 
their fall. More than once they came near 
breaking Alain’s head as he pulled and 
ran. Learning by experience, he made a 
rope of twisted garments, his own and 
Cadoual’s, and, attaching this to the 
mighty pendicles and hauling from a 
distance, managed to secure them without 
danger to his life. 

More than once, when lying by his fire, 
he had heard a solemn “ plunk, plunk,” 
in the pool behind the pipes. He had said 
to himself that there were fish there, and 
had promised himself some. Through the 
crash of the first pillar he heard a sudden 
swish of falling rain behind him, and 
turned in time to see the fire-lit surface 
of the pool threshed with a storm of drops 
from above, which the noise had shaken 
down. 

It was many days before the same thing 
happened again, and the “ plunk, plunk,” 
also ceased. Neyertheless, having con- 
ceived a quite understandable dislike for 
fish from the sea cave, he set his lines in 
the pool and succeeded in catching some 
little creatures, almost transparent, and 
so strangely shaped that he was not quite 
sure whether they were fishes at all. He 
cooked them, however, and found them 
first-rate eating; and after that he took 
them regularly. 
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It took a week’s hard-labor to break and 
carry into the outer cave as many organ 
pipes as he thought he would need, and 
another full week to pile them cross-wise, 
like a child’s castle of bricks, and to wedge 
them securely with broken pieces, so that 
he could run up and down without fear of 
a general collapse. But at the end of a 
fortnight he was peering through the hole 
with his head in the inner side of it, and 
Barbe seemed somewhat nearer to him 
than she had been before. 

Alain had been close upon five weeks in 
the cave, though he had lost any exact ac- 
count of the time, and only now were the 
first steps accomplished towards his liber- 
ation. 

And now the further problem of sig- 
naling through his hole had to be solved, 
and he knew all the difficulties. The face 
of the cliff looked seaward, and not once 
in a year did any of the Plenevec men fre- 
quent it, for they took neither the birds 
nor their eggs. Anything he pushed 
through the hole might lie unseen on the 
rocks below for all time, if it did not fall 
into the sea and get washed away, or into 
some ledge to become a nest for the clus- 
tering sea fowl. How thickly these 
swarmed on the face of the cliff the con- 
stant eclipse of his lookout showed. They 
were thicker than bees in a hive; kitti- 
wakes, guillemots, and great croaking 
cormorants. How to get a message 
Py them was now the puzzle of his 
life. 

He could not make a flag of his clothes 
and push it through, because he had no 
pole, nor anything remotely resembling 
one. At last, after days and nights. of 
anxious deliberation, he hit on an idea 
which seemed to offer possibilities. 

He wanted a rope long enough to hang 
down the face of the cliff with something 
at the end to attract attention, and, if he 
could manage it, some message explaining 
his position. But he had not so much as a 
piece of string in his possession, and if he 
tore up every rag he had it would not be 
enough. 

He thought it all out, and prepared first 
his message and its accompanying indi- 
cator. 

The message he scratched or painted on 
a square piece of Cadoual’s shirt by means 
of pigeons’ quills and pigeons’ blood. That 
was easy, though it took some time. It 
told where he was, and suggested relief by 
the letting down of a man from the cliff 
top to the upper window of the cave; then 
: rope let down inside, and he would be 

ree, 

This he made up carefully into a small 
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packet, weighted with a piece of rock and 
tied with strips from his blue cotton 
blouse. Then he took the cotton blouse, 
and ripped it till the back alone was 
left, forming a flag roughly three feet long 
by two feet broad. The message he tied 
to one corner of the flag, and laid it in the 
shaft of the lookout ready for the rope. 
Then he proceeded to make the rope, 
surely as odd a rope as ever was made. 

The only things the cave afforded in 
unlimited quantity, besides water and air, 
were rock doves. His rope, therefore, 
was to be made of rock doves. He nipped 
their soft necks and brought the plump 
little bodies down into the cave a score at 
atime. He prepared from the remains of 
his blue cottons a large quantity of scraps 
to tie them with, and proceeded to attach 
the upper end of his flag, at the bottom of 
which was the message, to the neck of the 
first dove’s body. Its feet he tied to the 
neck of the next one, and so on, till out of 
his twenty doves he had a rope something 
like a kite’s tail, and nearly fifteen feet 
long. 

The rest was only a matter of continu- 
ance. When the rope of rock doves was 
thirty feet long, he arranged the proces- 
sion carefully on the ledge of his lookout, 
and slowly and cautiously, and only after 
several failures, for the rock doves were 
soft and would persist in doubling up 
into a heap, he succeeded in pushing the 
message through the hole in the face of the 
cliff. It, knocked over a matronly little 
guillemot which was roosting there. She 
flew back with a surprised grunt, and sat 
upon it, under the impression that she 
had laid an unusually fine specimen of an 
egg. 

Alain’s great fear was that, after all, 
his work would be useless by reason of the 
clouds of sea-birds preventing his flags 
being seen. He strung a blue pennant at 
the end of every twenty birds, and laid a 
stone on the floor to keep tally, and when 
there were ten stones on the floor, and two 
hundred rock doves had been worked into 
the rope, he stopped and anchored it to his 
platform, as it had been anchored in sec- 
tions every night. 

This work, and the possibility of some- 
thing resulting from it, kept him in cheer- 
ful spirits. His greatest deprivation was 
that he could barely catch sight of Barbe 
now, because the hole was always three 
quarters filled by the body of a dove. For 
the joinings of his rope must not scrape 
the rock, lest they should chafe through, 
and a dove stands more chafing than does 
a cotton rag. 

The blue flag and the packet of hope 
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jerked foot by foot down the rough side of 
the cliff, and swung gently to and fro at 
the end of their curious rope, scaring 
even the oldest inhabitants into momen- 
tary anger. Then the packet and the flag 
descended gently into a pocket of the rock, 
where the cormorants dwell apart, by 
reason of their nasty habits and abomi- 
nable smell. 

A particularly filthy old dame, whose 
dark plumage was absolutely rusty with 
age, lighted on it and occupied it, and held 
it against all comers. She croaked out 
such horrible curses when any one came 
near her, that all the rest: sat at a respect- 
ful distance with their wings uplifted in 
amazement, while the old lady nearly 
burst herself trying to lay an egg in this 
beautiful new nest. And when she turned 
round and saw the packet she mistook-that 
for the egg, just as the guillemot had 
done. She sat on it conscientiously for 
many days, and made her mate—he was 
her fifth, and considerably younger than 
herself—bring her fish while he was still 
ravenously hungry himself, which put him 
into a very bad temper. 

He was always hungry, and so was she; 
and at last he got tired of it. They had 
‘words, and I believe it led to a separation. 
For she could not hatch out Alain’s 
packet. Her husband made remarks about 
it, as a hungry cormorant will; but she was 
too self-willed to leave it, and for anything 
I know she is sitting on it yet, and still 
hoping that something may come of it. 

For some days the rope of dead birds 
swung gently to and fro against the face 
of the cliff, and some of the blue pennants 
fluttered in the wind. But they were in- 
visible a quarter of a mile away, even 
when the birds were not there, and it was a 
rare minute when that happened. 

Then. the skua gulls discovered that 
dead rock pigeon, slightly “high,” was a 
very dainty dish. The news spreading, 
they soon made an end of that forlorn 
hope, and came skirling round the very 
hole for more, so adding insult to injury. 
And when Alain hauled in the slack of 
his odorous rope, which lay in the cleft, 
he found only one clean picked skeleton 
and the head of another tied to its legs; 
so he knew that his first attempt was a 
failure. 

This depressed him not a little, and he 
racked his brains as to what to try next. 

He had scrambled up to the top of his 
platform one evening to see the sun go 
down behind the lighthouse, and was still 
sitting looking wistfully out when the 
lantern shot forth its first beam with a 
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suddenness that made him start, al- 
though he had been waiting for it. Per- 
haps it was the thought that came with 
it that made him start. The lantern 
winked cheerfully at him; why should not 
he wink back at the lantern? It would be 
a very small wink, certainly, but the 
watchers in the light might see even a very 
small spark against the unusual back- 
ground of black cliff, where they would 
never see his signals in the daytime. 

The idea filled Alain to bursting point. 
That first night he could not bring him- 
self to calm and proper consideration of 
it. But -he thought. and thought and 
thought, and before morning he believed 
that he saw his way. 

The problem was to burn a flare large 
enough to stand a chance of attracting at- 
tention, through a hole no bigger than 
one’s fist and situated fifteen feet away 
at the end of a narrowing funnel. The 
blaze must be as good as it was possible to 
make it. Moreover, it must be to some ex- 
tent continuous, not a simple flash in the 
pan; and it must go on night after night 
till it was observed. All these considera- 
tions, which seemed impossible to compass 
with the materials at his disposal, exer- 
cised his wits to the utmost. 

It took many days of hard thinking and 
futile experiment before his difficulties 
were surmounted. Fuel he had in plenty, 
but of a loose and serappy character, al- 
together too short for his purpose unless 
_ — manipulate it. If he only had 
oi 

He would set to work to get it. The 
pool in the sea cave had any amount of fish, 
some of which held a fair quantity of oil 
just under the skin. Since his discovery 
of the dead monster there he had not 
cared to eat any fish from that pool, but 
now he set to work and fished for his life. 
He caught close on fifty the first day. 
There were some mullet among them, and 
he found he got more oil out of them than 
any of the others. 

He let them all lie for a day, and then 
squeezed them between two stones in a 
slight hollow on the ground, near his plat- 
form, under an overhanging rock, where 
the drip from the roof could not get to 
them. 

His fifty fish yielded him oil enough in 
his little pan to stir with the point of his 
finger, and another fifty were maturing on 
the rock alongside. As oil it was poor 
stuff enough, but when he dropped some 
on his fire it sputtered and flared, and 
there was no doubt about its burning in 
the way he intended to use it. 


(To be continued.) 











